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One of the advantages which the Triple Alliance has gained for Europe 
is that the fruitful cause of strife known as the Eastern Question has 
temporarily shrunk into its proper proportions. The air is no longer 
thick with rumours of Russian intrigue in the Balkan Peninsula; 
Bulgaria is permitted to try her constitutional experiments in peace ; 
Servia and Roumania are walking in the straight paths of order and 
civilisation, and even Montenegro, the gnat of European politics, has. 
been forbidden to buzz and sting. The calm is as grateful as it is 
ominous. It does not signify that old passions are extinct, or that 
Russia has abandoned her traditional policy in Eastern Europe, which, 
in other days, we have thwarted at the cost of so many millions, 
She is as determined to-day, as under Nicholas or Alexander the 
Second, to possess herself of Constantinople and become a Mediter- 
ranean power. But the time is not yet, and the Triple Alliance bars 
the way. Autocratic Russia and democratic France are joining hands 
in the endeavour to weaken and discredit a league of peace which 
both hate as delaying and frustrating the satisfaction of their revenge 
or their ambition. Meanwhile, the disreputable principalities of the 
Danube, whose paid and interested disputes have so often endangered 
the peace of Europe, have received the mot dordre to be quiet. A 
contest of lions is preparing, and the jackals are warned to move out 
of the way. 

So far as England is concerned, the true Eastern Question of to- 
day isnot in Europe but in Asia. The politics of the Balkan Peninsula 
affect her only in a secondary degree. They are, no doubt, important 
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to her, and may again become of supreme interest. But, for the 
moment, the critical position is Asia, and the Eastern Question is the 
supremacy of England in Southern Asia, with which is indissolubly 
bound up the freedom of the Mediterranean, our predominance in 
Egypt, and the maintenance of the open route to India by the Suez 
Canal, There are men whose opinion justly carries weight who 
believe that in the event of a European war in which England were 
involved, it would be impossible to maintain our position in the 
Mediterranean, and that it would be necessary to withdraw from 
Egypt and abandon Cyprus, Malta and even Gibraltar. This question 
need not be here discussed. Our ancestors, at the beginning of the 
century would not have cared to discuss it, and it is now, as it was 
then, to be determined by the possession by England of a fleet 
sufficient to meet any probable combination against her. If the 
English people, by the voice of their representatives in Parliament, 
will not vote a navy sufficient for the varied requirements of this 
great empire with its sea-borne commerce equal to that of all other 
countries together, there is nothing more to be said. We shall 
quickly lose our commanding position and sink to that of a second 
Holland, with a population unable to support itself by ruined agri- 
culture and shrunken trade. But democracies, although wild and 
impulsive, are not yet proved to be absolutely without intelligence, 
and it must be possible for leaders of honesty to persuade them to 
act in accordance with the dictates of prudence and common sense. 
Tt would be a happy day for the Empire when a Ministry appealed to 
the country against a hostile vote of Parliament refusing a substantial 
increase of the navy. Governments are often ready to go into exile 
on some small question of vestry politics for which no one really 
cares; while they tremble and grow faint and will not put their 
fortune to the touch on a matter of national importance, when the 
whole loyalty and spirit of the country would eagerly rally to their 
side. If we cannot keep up a great army we must have an over- 
whelming navy, and this is the Alpha and Omega of English politics. 

The enthusiastic friendship of France and Russia, the illegitimate 
alliance of liberty with despotism, which has been ostentatiously pro- 
claimed to the world in the somewhat childish demonstrations at Toulon 
and Paris has a significance which all whorun may read. In one sense 
it is a reply to the international courtesies of the Triple Alliance at 
Vienna, Berlin, and Rome, and as England chooses to stand aloof 
from embarrassing engagements in Europe, she may affect an uncon- 
cern with which it may be politic to conceal her interest in the 
matter. But Englishmen who have carefully followed the course of 
events in the East ; who have watched, year after year, the shadow of 
the Russian eclipse sweeping across Persia and Central Asia until it 
“has reached the frontiers of India and Afghanistan ; and who now see 
France reviving her old ambition of an Eastern empire and fanning 
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in every direction the hatred and jealousy of England among her 
ignorant and passionate people, realise with sufficient distinctness 
that the alliance of Russia and France is directed as much against 
England and her Eastern Empire as against the Powers of the Triple 
Alliance. The interest of Russia and France is the same up to a 
certain point. They are not disposed to undervalue the power of 
England if she takes sides in a quarrel ; and they know that if she 
should decide to abandon her attitude of neutrality, and join her 
resources to those of the Triple Alliance for the maintenance of 
European peace, their own schemes would have to be postponed or 
abandoned. . This they wish, at all hazards, to prevent, and they 
believe that it may be most effectually done by threatening her at the 
point at which she seems to be most vulnerable. Both French and 
Russian publicists have made no secret of their wishes and aspirations, 
in the one case with the indiscreet extravagance which belongs to 
the French character; in the other, with the mixture of bluster and 
flattery which is natural to a Press inspired by authority whose 
sanctions are imprisonment and exile to Siberia. Several well-known 
editors have been invited to assist at the Paris demonstration as 
representatives of the Russian Press, and there is no doubt that these 
gentlemen, Komaroff, Notovitch, Souvorine, and Avseieuko, directing 
respectively the Svet, the Novosti, the Novoya Vremya and the St. 
Petersburg Gazette, are men of light and leading, or at any rate 
would be so in any country in which it were not a crime to be dis- 
tinguished for originality and intelligence. Butall Russian criticism 
on foreign politics is official; not indeed necessarily inspired, but 
passing under the censorship and suppressed unless it be in accord. 
with the views of the Government. Lately the Russian Press has 
been exceedingly civil to England. It was recognised in St. Peters- 
burg that the Siam episode tried English patience rather severely, 
and that it was politic to weaken the effect of French abuse of 
England by a little unwonted politeness. It would never do for both 
partners to throw themselves into hysterics of rage at the same time, 
and Republican extravagance has always grated on the nerves of the 
Czar. So the Russian editors were ordered to be civil; expeditions 
in armed force in the Pamirs were explained to be mere scientific 
excursions ; at Teheran the Russian officials were ready to support 
English projects; and our mission to Abdur Rahman at Kabul, which 
would have ordinarily evoked cries of alarm and anger, was discussed 
as a most reasonable step from which Russia hoped advantage might 
accrue to England and the cause of peace. But we have not forgotten 
the threats and warnings of other days, when we were told that such 
pressure would be put upon us on the Indian border that we would 
be very slow to interfere with Russian schemes at Constantinople and 
on the Danube. When we hear similar language used by France we 
naturally inquire whether the strange partners of to-day have not 
Zz2 
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compared notes as to the best manner of drawing the teeth and paring 
the nails of the British lion. 

As to the hostile temper and intentions of France towards us, 
there can, unfortunately, be no doubt whatever. The tone of the 
French Press has been menacing and abusive for some time past. 
Our ambassador at Paris has been grossly and habitually insulted, in 
writing and caricature, in a manner unprecedented in modern times 
in a civilised country, and everything that we do, or omit to do, in 
every part of the world—in Egypt, in Siam, on the Niger, in 
Morocco, or Madagascar—is represented as a direct attack on the 
interests of France or an insidious intrigue to injure her. In Siam 
it might have been thought that we had carried forbearance to the 
limits of pusillanimity. Here was a country with which England was 
closely connected by interest and friendly intercourse. Last year no 
less than eighty-seven per cent. of the shipping of the port of Bangkok 
was British, while out of the total imports and exports, amounting to 
2,682,000/., the sum of 2,414,000/. represented the trade of British 
ports. France, meantime, was represented by a single steamer 
running monthly between Saigon and Bangkok. Our trade was each 
year increasing. British subjects were settling in larger numbers in 
the country, while a sincere desire for material progress on the part 
of the Court and a friendly regard for the English on the part of the 
people might have made of Siam a valued customer of Birmingham 
and Manchester. Yet we allowed this preserve of ours, with which 
France had little concern, to be bullied and then robbed on the most 
cynically shameless pretences that have ever been advanced to 
palliate an infamy. Let us suppose that our Foreign Office had 
intimated to the Quai d’Orsay that England had interests so pre- 
dominant in Siam that the bombardment of Bangkok would not be 
permitted ; that the British Minister must be a party to any nego- 
tiations with the Siamese Government regarding Annamese or 
Cambodian territorial claims, and that any demand for satisfaction 
for raids or violence must be submitted to arbitration. Whatever 
the result of such intervention, no one who has carefully followed the 
discussion of the Siamese Question in the French Press will believe 
that it could have made the abuse of England less rancorous than it 
has been in the presence of our moderation and patience. The 
robbers were so afraid of the intervention of an honest man while 
they were stripping their victim that they threatened destruction to 
anyone who approached. A little plain speaking might have brought 
them to reason. 

Although the collapse of Siam and the advanced frontier secured 
by France are injurious to British interests and prestige in the East, 
it is rather with reference to the future than the past that they 
deserve attention. It is difficult to assert that Lord Rosebery could 
have intervened more peremptorily with good result. Any action on 
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our part to safeguard the independence of Siam should have been 
taken long ago. The Siamese Government were very jealous of 
European interference, and the practice of all Eastern Courts of 
playing one rival power against another has been specially favoured 
at Bangkok. If Siam had been willing, some years ago, to come 
under English protection, it might have been arranged; but the 
danger of a French advance did not then seem to be pressing, and 
any suggestions in that direction were put aside. Nor is there 
any reason for surprise that a native Court should be shy of foreign 
assistance. Protection generally ends in annexation, and the hands 
ef England have not always been immaculate. 

It would be unreasonable to regard French expansion in the 
Indo-Chinese Peninsula from an English standpoint alone. The 
French have as much right as ourselves to extend their borders and 
to build up in the East a dominion which may take the place of that 
which they lost in India through the supineness and folly of their 
home Government. Nor can we be surprised that a soreness still 
exists on the subject of their colonial empire, torn from them by 
England, both in the New World and the Old. They consider that 
we have ousted them from their rightful heritage, and that our com- 
mercial supremacy has risen on the ruins of their fortunes. This is 
partly true, and, as we have been the winners in that great contest 
for world empire which lasted through so large a part of the last and 
present centuries, we have not the same reason as France for jealousy 
and rancune. But while we are disposed to make every excuse for 
French jealousy, and to bear with it with such philosophy as we may 
possess, we should be foolish indeed if we refused to recognise it as 
a constant danger and anxiety for England. It is useless to put our 
heads in the sand like the ostrich and pretend that a danger does not 
exist because we do not choose to see it. The hostility of France, 
sometimes smouldering, sometimes, as now, burning with a fierce 
flame, is a constant quantity in every political enterprise in which 
England may be engaged in Europe, Asia, or Africa. There is no 
love lost between ‘France and Germany, and the sentiment and 
vanity of the former are both pledged to an endeavour to avenge the 
humiliations of 1870 and restore the lost provinces to the country. 
But the hatred to the Germans is faint when compared with that 
which the French feel, and on every occasion proclaim, to England. 
It is a sentiment nourished by the contest for supremacy which has 
continued through 800 years, and which is associated in our minds 
with the most glorious watchwords in our history, from Crecy and 
Agincourt to Trafalgar and Waterloo. No concessions, no inter- 
national courtesies, no expeditions undertaken in company, like the 
Crimean war, have any power to uproot this sentiment, or modify or 
mitigate it. Whatever government may rule in France, Monarchical, 
Imperial, or Republican, the attitude is the same, although sometimes 
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it may be convenient, for dynastic or other reasons, to conceal it, and 
Delenda est Carthago is the motto which is written above the doors 
of the French Foreign Office. There are some members of the 
House of Commons, two of them men of ability and knowledge, who 
affect to believe that the foreign policy of England is summed up in 
a good understanding with France. But the ideal is impossible of 
attainment. It is the labour of Sisyphus. What is the use of a sur- 
render here and a concession there, when every sea and every continent 
recall the conquests of England and the humiliations of France. 
The East Indies, the West Indies, Egypt, the Mediterranean: where 
are we to take refuge from the avenger of blood? We must accept 
the inevitable, and bear as best we may the burden of the glory 
we have inherited, and of which some Englishmen seem to be 
both afraid and ashamed. To conciliate France would be as easy as 
making friends with a rattlesnake; while her chivalrous method of 
accepting a concession is illustrated by her treatment of Siam, where, 
everything she so insolently demanded having been granted, she at 
once formulated another ultimatum. 

I have no intention of discussing here the details of the policy 
which has been pursued by France in the Indo-Chinese Peninsula. 
So far as Siam is concerned, it has been the subject of much 
attention in the Press, and I would refer those who desire to 
see the whole subject treated with the knowledge and authority it 
deserves to a work just published, under the title of China and her 
Neighbours, by Mr. R. 8. Gundry, which should not only be read 
but studied by Englishmen who wish to master one important branch 
of the Eastern Question. I am only dealing with the general aspects 
of the Siam incident, as the last and most frank expression of the 
active hostility of France to England, as it seems to be a warning to 
us to set our house in order and to make adequate preparations to 
meet dangers which will become more urgent with each day’s indif- 
ference and delay. There is no doubt as to the wishes and intentions 
of France, from the time of the first treaty of 1787, between 
Louis the Sixteenth and Prince Cauh Dzue on behalf of his father 
the monarch of Cochin China, down to the aggressions and annexa- 
tions of to-day. The occupation of Saigon, Tonquin, Annam, Cam- 
bodia, Siam, all have been admitted with cynical frankness to have 
been inspired by hostility to England and the desire to destroy her 
commercial supremacy in the East. The writings of a succession of 
officers who have been employed on these expeditions—Garnier, 
Dupuis, Dupré, Riviére, DeCarné, De Lanessan—all recommend to their 
countrymen schemes which are not naturally congenial to Frenchmen, 
on the ground that England will be injured and her trade fall into 
French hands. During the recent Siamese dispute the journals of 
Paris have not been ashamed to use the same incitements, and the 
first in rank have been quite as frank as papers like the Intransigeant, 
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which declared, ‘ We are going to Siam under the pretext of avenging 
an insult to our flag, but really with the idea of making a new 
conquest.” More to the point is the declaration of a French writer 
under the signature ‘Cambodian,’ who says :— 







The annexation of Upper Burmah has taught us what to do, though we have 
grievances against Siam, whereas there were none against Burmah, except that it 
was required to consolidate the British Empire. Thus, too, will the existence of 
a French Indo-Chinese Empire be a factor in European politics, and secure British 
neutrality in French questions, just as the approaches of England and Russia in 
Asia must secure British neutrality in Russian questions. The peace of Europe 
will therefore be assured in spite of any Triple Alliance, 











It is no easy matter to fix the attention of the English public on 
any question of Eastern politics, however important. The interest 
seems to them remote, the points at issue are always complicated 
and often obscure, and they have been so accustomed to the haphazard 
development of their Eastern Empire that they have hardly realised 
that the days in which they ruled the Eastern seas without a rival 
have now passed, and that the ever-turning wheel of fortune has 
brought back the conditions under which, during the eighteenth 
century, we had to defend ourselves against the active hostility of 
France. A cartoon styled ‘ Masterly Inactivity ’ in the current number 
of Punch represents correctly the popular and superficial view of the 
situation. John Bull, seated in a cane chair and smoking a long 
pipe, fills the foreground; while a French official in full uniform 
with a treaty in his hand is bullying a trembling Siamese in the 
background. John Bull winks and says, ‘ Treaty or no treaty, I shall 
do the trade all the same.’ 

Punch only attempts to reflect the ordinary ideas of the average 
reader, and does not pretend to lead public opinion. The view he 
gives us is as short-sighted as it is Philistine, and it undoubtedly is 
not that of the London Chamber of Commerce as expressed at a 
special meeting on Siam which I attended a little while ago. There 
was complete unanimity as to the injurious effect which French action 
would have on the interests of English trade. As to masterly inactivity, 
the phrase has done much more harm than good, and is generally a mere 
cloak for cowardice and apathy. We have been taught by Solomon 
that to everything there is a season, and a time to every purpose 
under the heaven. There is a time for masterly inactivity and a time 
for masterly action and energy, and a wise man does not choose to 
sleep when he knows that an enemy is threatening to set fire to his 
house. 

There is a superficial plausibility in the idea that, under any 
circumstances, we shall retain the trade. Anyone can see by refer- 
ence to Whitaker that England and her colonies own more than half 
the entire merchant shipping of the world, estimated by tonnage, and 
far more than half the sea-going steamers. We also know that from 
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a commercial point of view the acquisitions of France in Indo-China 
have failed, and that the countries which have reaped the advantage 
so far have been England, China, and Germany. In 1880 Mr. 
Colquhoun noticed that 97} per cent. of the Tonquin imports were 
from the British port of Hong Kong, and only 4 per cent. from Saigon, 
the French capital, while 79 per cent. of the exports went to the 
British colony. Even at Saigon the trade is in English hands, 
although it is burdened with heavy duties, while French imports 
have preferential rates varying from 50 to 70 per cent. But it does 
not follow that what has happened in the past will continue in the 
future. It is not sufficient for us to be the carriers of the world: we 
are also manufacturers, and have an enormous population which can- 
not be fed unless we keep open every existing market and find new 
ones. But where France and Russia pass, there are at once set up 
hostile tariffs which, if they are not prohibitory, as they frequently 
are, yet diminish the volume of English trade and consume the 
greater part of its profits. Against England no country has any 
legitimate commercial grievance. Germany, France, the United 
States and Russia, all who live by protection and place every obstacle 
in the path of the English merchant, are as free as Englishmen to 
buy and sell and enjoy every advantage which the British flag can 
give. To such sentimental lengths do we carry the doctrine of Free 
Trade, that the Foreign Office refuses to allow its consuls to notify 
the opening of the Manchester Canal lest some rival enterprise should 
complain ; while in many foreign ports and capitals the diplomatic 
agents of England seem to reserve their courtesies and help for those 
who are not their own countrymen. Yet the only return for our 
friendly help is that wherever our rivals enter, every door to wealth 
or commerce is shut and barred in our face. 

The time seems to have arrived for a reconsideration of our 
position, and to determine whether the policy of masterly inactivity 
should not be definitely abandoned in favour of an energetic defence 
of the national interests. France and Russia, the two habitual dis- 
turbers of European peace, have joined hands with an ostentatious 
enthusiasm on the French side and a shy reserve on the part of the 
Russians, who do not forget that any unauthorised exuberance of 
sentiment may land them in Siberia. Their friendship augurs no 
good to the Triple Alliance in Europe nor to England’s peace and power 
in Asia, which they frankly profess the intention of undermining. We 
have no reason for unworthy alarm, but it is not inopportune to 
discuss a Triple Alliance in Asia, composed of England, China, and 
Afghanistan, who, united for defensive purposes, would be sufficiently 
powerful to maintain peace whoever might desire to break it. At 
the same time it would be advisable to reorganise our diplomatic 
system so far as Asia is concerned, relieving the Foreign Office of 
duties which it cannot efficiently perform, but which are, neverthe- 
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less, among the most important to the Empire, and which cannot be 
neglected without loss and danger. Siam is the latest example of 
this. The storm had been foreseen by everyone who had any inti- 
mate knowledge of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, but to the Foreign 
Office it came without warning, and the mischief was done before it 
was realised what were the French pretensions and that they were 
without justification. 

The work of the Foreign Secretary is too heavy to be properly 
performed by one man, however able and industrious. Like the 
weary Titan, oppressed by the burden of the too great orb of his 
fate, he finds the whole world to be the sphere of the British Foreign 
Office, and he is as directly concerned in the welfare of Alaskan seals 
as in the bombardment of Rio or the massacre of missionaries in 
China. The result is, that attention is only given to those matters 
which are full in view, which are immediate and pressing, or to which 
public interest attaches, while those which are remote or imperfectly 
understood are neglected. It would surely be expedient to relieve 
both the Foreign and Colonial Offices of a portion of their work, and 
to form an Asiatic Department under a separate Secretary of State, 
who should preferentially be an ex-Viceroy of India, and who would 
take charge of all questions relating to the East which were not more 
conveniently placed under the Secretary of State for India. The 
eountries with which we are chiefly concerned are Persia, Afghanistan, 
Biluchistan, India, Burmah, Siam, Japan and China, with islands 
either adjacent to the continent, like Ceylon and Hong Kong, or 
situated in the Malayan Archipelago, as Borneo and New Guinea. 
These, for diplomatic or administrative purposes, are at present 
divided between three separate departments—the Foreign, Colonial, 
and Indian. The Legations at Teheran and Pekin, Tokio and 
Bangkok, are under the Foreign Office; the Colonial Secretary 
administers Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and the islands; while 
the affairs of India, Burmah, Afghanistan, Biluchistan, with the 
important fortress of Aden and its dependent districts on both sides 
of the Gulf, are subject to the Viceroy, controlled by the Secretary 
ef State for India. The suggested change of administrative and 
diplomatic duties would relieve the Foreign Office from duties which 
its organisation renders extremely difficult, and which, in fact, have 
never been performed with any efficiency; confine the attention of 
the Colonial Secretary to the great and growing communities of 
English descent in America, Africa, and Australasia, and take from 
his control those outlying settlements which cannot be peopled by 
the Anglo-Saxon race, and which thus have nothing in common with 
the true English colonies; and, lastly, relieve the Viceroy of India 
from a portion of the administrative burden which is rapidly 
becoming too heavy for him to bear. 

The arrangement suggested is as follows :— 
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Under the new Secretary of State for the Asiatic Department 
would be an 

Under Secretary for Persia, the Persian Gulf, and Aden. 

Under Secretary for China, with Corea and Hong Kong. 

Under Secretary for Japan. 

Under Secretary for Burmah, Indo-China, the Straits Settlements, 
and the islands, such as British North Borneo and British New Guinea. 

Under the Secretary of State for India :— 

The Viceroy of India—India, with Ceylon, Afghanistan, 
Biluchistan. 

It is not possible here to fully explain or justify this rearrange- 
ment of departments, and a few words must suffice to convey the idea 
of the proposed change in each case, with the exception of China, 
which requires more detailed consideration, as a Power which in the 
immediate future may become the most valuable ally of England in 
Asia. It has taken a long time for England to shake herself free of 
prejudice and prescription and tradition, and to realise that she is 
anything more than a member of the European family of nations 
whose place in the front rank is only maintained by perpetual energy 
and self-assertion. This is the view which other nations are anxious 
for us to take; and Americans are fond of telling us that England 
might be easily lost in the area of the United States. We might as 
sensibly reply that, compared with the ten million square miles that 
make up the British Empire, the United States does not appear so 
very large. England is but the centre of a world-empire, and our 
interests are rather Asiatic than European. We have to a certain 
extent acknowledged this by endeavouring of late years to keep clear 
of compromising engagements in Europe; but we have not yet taken 
steps to assert our position as the leading Power in Asia, able and 
determined to maintain peace throughout the East, and to keep all 
markets open, without fear and favour, to freedom of trade. This 
can only be done effectively by so reorganising our administrative 
and diplomatic arrangements as to ensure that every part of the 
Eastern world shall receive its due share of attention from a depart- 
ment specially instructed and informed, and that our most vital 
interests shall not, as at present, be left to take their chance of con- 
sideration in the rare moments of leisure which the Foreign and 
Colonial Offices can snatch from the conflicting claims of Europe, 
Africa, and America. 

.The principal change proposed in the Indian jurisdiction is to 
remove Burmah altogether from the control of the Viceroy. This 
country has no intimate connection with India, the inhabitants being 
of different race, language, and religion, and belongs far more closely 
to the Indo-Chinese group. Its administration is a heavy addition 
to the Viceroy’s responsibilities and labours; while to assume in its 
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stead the administration of Ceylon, which geographically belongs to 
India, would be a very welcome relief, as this island would give no 
more trouble than an ordinary Indian province, and would demand 
no special attention from the central authority at Calcutta. Afghani- 
stan and Biluchistan must remain under the Viceroy’s control for 
obvious reasons connected with the defence of the north-western 
frontier; while Aden, although partly garrisoned from India, as a 
matter of policy and convenience, has no more natural connection 
with it than Malta, both being fortresses essential to the maintenance 
of the Mediterranean and Red Sea Route. 

It has often been urged that the Persian Legation should be 
subordinate to the Secretary of State for India; but there are many 
inconveniences in this course, and the Viceroy, as I have above said, 
requires relief rather than the imposition of new burdens. Under 
whatever department it may be placed, the Teheran Legation should 
be mainly composed of officers of the Indian political service, ac- 
quainted with the language, etiquette, and manners of the country ; 
and it must be remembered that most of the political questions with 
which we have to deal in Persia are as closely connected with Indian 
defence as those of Afghanistan. Until lately an Indian officer of 
experience, General Sir Thomas Gordon, was attached to the Teheran 
Legation as Military Secretary, and did excellent service. It is 
discreditable to the Government that this most useful and indeed 
necessary appointment should have been abolished from motives of 
economy. It is hopeless to expect that the ordinary members of the 
Foreign Office staff, trained for diplomatic duties at European or 
American capitals, can become efficient members of Legations at 
Asiatic Courts, with the language and customs of which they are too 
old to become familiar, and a residence at which they probably consider 
as exile, to be borne with philosophy till promotion carries them to 
a more congenial quarter of the world. A diplomatic staff for the 
East should be trained in the East, kept in the East, and have no 
hope of distinction or promotion beyond the limits of Asia. No 
country requires a trained Oriental staff at the present time more 
urgently than Persia. She is surrounded by economical, foreign, and 
revolutionary dangers. Russia is ever pressing her on the North; 
continual tyranny and misgovernment have desolated the country 
and impoverished the inhabitants, while a spirit of unrest and oppo- 
sition to the Government is rapidly spreading, and is openly encou- 
raged by some of the most powerful of the religious leaders. Distant 
governors defy the authority of the Shah, and the disorganisation has 
become so complete that the lives and honour of Englishmen are no 
longer safe from the violence of officers for whose conduct the Shah 
must be held responsible, since his weakness is the result of his own 
rapacity and misrule. The disruption of the Persian Empire is more 
imminent than that of Turkey; and to avert disaster, it is necessary 
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that England should have at Teheran, not only a Minister of profound 
Eastern experience, but a staff who have some other acquaintance of 
diplomacy than that which they have been able to acquire in Euro- 
pean capitals. 

As an ally in Asia, Persia is useless to us, and we must rest con- 
tent with the command.of the Persian Gulf so long as our masters, 
the illiterate electors of Parliament, allow us to remain supreme at 
sea. For allies, India must look to powers with interests identical 
with or similar to her own; who have still the will to form a policy 
and sufficient independence to carry it out. I refer to China and 
Afghanistan, the latter of which must be included within the Indian 
Empire for all purposes of defence against a common enemy. The 
question of the north-western frontier cannot be dwelt on here; but 
it is not inopportune to express the general satisfaction in England 
at the cordial welcome given to the Mission from India by Amir 
Abdur Rahman Khan. It is only the other day that many English 
and Indian journals were denouncing the Amir as unfriendly, and 
stirring up popular prejudice against him. I then endeavoured, from 
personal knowledge of his character and policy, to contest this 
erroneous view, and suggested that it was not unreasonable that so 
proud a monarch as the Amir should strongly object to a mission 
headed by the Commander-in-Chief in India. It would have been 
surprising had he not attempted to evade or decline so dangerous an 
honour. I urged that the sentiment and policy of the Amir were 
friendly to England, and that a mission conducted by a diplomatist 
and not a general would be well received. This opinion has been 
amply confirmed by events, and I have little doubt that my friend 
Sir Mortimer Durand will be able to come to an agreement on several 
questions which are now open between the two Governments. I do 
not know whether the opportunity will be taken to propose a definite 
treaty of defensive alliance; but the Amir has always desired this, 
and in return we may without risk pledge ourselves to acknowledge 
whichever of his sons he may select as his successor, granting him 
the same assistance we have given to his father. Our subsidies and 
open support have enabled Abdur Rahman Khan to maintain himself 
against his many enemies, and his successor is not likely to be as 
capable and energetic as himself. In any case, a treaty with well- 
defined obligations on the part of both England and Afghanistan 
would be far more satisfactory than the present vague understanding 
which pledges the honour of England without binding the Amir to 
reciprocal action. 

The most important political question in the Eastern world, which 
may more directly affect the fortunes of England than any other, and 
which is worthy of the best efforts of English statesmen, is the defen- 
sive alliance of England and China, based on an intelligent appre- 
ciation of mutual interests. By such an alliance alone can the peace 
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of Asia be continuously preserved. The difficulties in the way of its 
accomplishment are great, but they are chiefly concerned with the 
inherent suspicion of European ideas which inspires the Chinese 
Government and its obstructive and bigoted Tsung-Li-Yamén, or 
Foreign Board, and, on our side, with the apathy displayed towards 
the interests of England in the far East by the British Foreign 
Office. Yet it is the province of diplomacy to remove difficulties, 
and if we are to maintain our supremacy in Asia no time should be 
lost in attempting to bring about this all-important understanding. 
By no other means can the intrigues of France or Russia, directed 
against the British power in Asia, be so certainly and effectively 
counteracted. It is not pretended that these two Powers have - 
entered into a specific league against us, and the activity of France 
is necessarily influenced by other considerations than jealousy of 
England. But we must accept the teaching of experience, especially 
when we have paid for it so dearly. The object-lesson of Siam is 
quite recent, and the defence of our north-western frontier against. 
Russia has cost us many millions in the past, and will cost us many 
millions more in the future. 

The interests of China and England are the same. It is Russia 
who disturbs the northern frontier of China, from the Pamirs to the 
Pacific ; while France, on her southern borders, has annexed states 
which were once her territories, and which she still hopes to be able 
to recover. Tonquin was once a province of China, then a feudatory 
state ; Annam was subject to her for 2,000 years; Siam, till within 
the last thirty years, sent to Pekin triennial embassies bearing 
presents, which implied a tributary connection. India and China, 
irresistible if united, and with an aggregate population which counts 
for half the human race, may surely—if diplomacy be not an idle 
word—be brought into such close and friendly relations as may allow 
them to defy the aggressions of the two Powers that are obnoxious to 
them both. The last Tonquin campaign of 1885, which broke the 
power and the heart of M. Ferry, taught France that China was no 
longer the quantité négligeable that M. Challemel Lacour had styled 
her ; and if England and China, or rather India and China, could 
agree on a common policy, the next step forward made by France in 
unjust aggression would be followed by her complete and final expul- 
sion from the Indo-Chinese Peninsula. Such a catastrophe might, 
indeed, benefit her in Europe, where she is weakened by distant 
adventures, which cost much and profit little; but it would remove 
a thorn from the sides of China and India, and leave them free to 
calmly consider and frustrate the intrigues of their northern rival, 
Russia, who is far more formidable to both. 

A good understanding between India and China has been rendered 
more difficult by our recent annexation of Upper Burmah, while 
French writers insist that our treatment of Burmah, which had 
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slender and intermittent tributary relations with China, furnished 
them with a sufficient precedent for their recent attack on Siam. 
From this point of view the absorption of the kingdom of Burmah 
was unfortunate, and so powerfully did this consideration appeal to 
the Indian Government that decisive action was long delayed and 
war and annexation only determined upon when continued insults 
and injuries had left no other course possible. No one connected 
with the Government of India desired to add Upper Burmah to our 
many responsibilities, and it is to be regretted that the difficulties 
which arose regarding the frontiers of China, Burmah, and Siam 
were not at once settled instead of being allowed to drag on for 
years as in the case of Sikkim. This was not the fault of Lord 
Dufferin, the then Viceroy, on whose recommendation I was ap- 
pointed by Lord Salisbury’s Government as special envoy to Pekin to 
discuss the question of frontiers. Lord Dufferin was not only a 
diplomatist but a statesman, and he recognised that, however accom- 
plished the British Legation at Pekin might be, it was fitting that 
the Viceroy, representing the Empress of India, should discuss the 
delimitation of the Indian Empire through an envoy he had himself 
instructed rather than through the ordinary staff of the Legation 
of the Queen of England. Her Most Gracious Majesty occupies 
different positions in Europe and Asia, and it is owing to the confusion 
of departments which have been constructed with reference to the 
requirements of the West, that this central fact of our Asiatic position 
—the one, indeed, which dominates the whole—has been overlooked. 
The special mission to Pekin was abandoned, for just as I was starting 
from Calcutta Lord Salisbury went out of office, and as there is little 
continuity in imperial foreign policy, which is the pastime of Govern- 
ments whose serious work is a Parish, Councils Bill or the grievances 
of the sisters of deceased wives, the scheme, warmly advocated by 
Lord Dufferin and accepted by Lord Salisbury, was dropped and the 
boundaries between Burmah, Siam, and China are stillin doubt. Had 
this frontier been delimited by agreement of the States concerned 
in 1886, there would probably have been no Siamese Question of 
1893. As with our southern burden, so has it been with the northern. 
If we had insisted on the delimitation of the Afghan frontiers after 
the war in 1882-83, the Foreign Office and the country would have 
been spared the humiliation of Panjdeh and many subsequent troubles. 
But in Asia, the Foreign Office is always too late, and its principal 
function is that of shutting the stable door after the steed has been 
stolen. 

Should the proposal of the creation of a Secretaryship for Asia be 
never adopted, it is still possible to accept Lord Dufferin’s imperial 
idea of the direct representation of the Empress of India and her 
Viceroy at the Court of Pekin, with a trained staff acquainted with 
the requirements of China and India, and not liable to transfer to 
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Paris or Washington, where their special value would be lost. The 
appointment of Lord Elgin to the Viceroyalty is of good omen, for, 
although he has his official spurs to win, the distinguished services 
of his father in China will encourage him to approach the important 
question of the Chinese alliance with interest and sympathy. 

Some of the difficulties in the way of an understanding between 
England and China have been well summarised by Mr. Alexander 
Michie, a writer of the highest authority and experience, in two 
articles in the Asiatic Quarterly Review for January 1892 and 
October 1893. The conservatism of China is intense, while the 
character of its central government is vague and intangible. Fear 
and suspicion of intervention have induced an active hostility to all 
foreigners, which is aggravated by the intemperate zeal of mission- 
aries of many denominations who cannot understand that a people 
whom they call heathen may be reasonably attached to their ancient 
religion, which has high philosophical and ethical claims to respect. 
The pride and vanity of the official class make negotiation on equal 
terms difficult ; while conciliation and concession are invariably mis- 
taken for weakness. On the other side of the account is the fact 
that no systematic attempt has yet been made to persuade China of 
the obvious advantage she would gain bya strict alliance with India ; 
the two great Empires lying across Asia, with so many interests in 
common, with the same rivals and enemies, and neither having any 
desire for aggrandisement at the expense of the other. The subject 
is, however, too lengthy to be adequately discussed in the present 
article. 

I would only observe, in conclusion, that it is not sufficient for 
our Foreign Secretaries to be men of patriotism and genius. Lord 
Salisbury and Lord Rosebery have not their superiors in any Foreign 
Office in Europe; but ability is of little avail unless inspired by 
knowledge, and the British Foreign Office must throw aside the 
obsolete weapons with which it now arms its agents in Asia if we are 
to contend on equal terms with France and Russia. Troublous times 
are in store for England, and she will only hold her proud place in 
the world by the exercise of those qualities which enabled her to gain 
it. If apathy and the sordid exigencies of party are allowed to darken 
her counsels, the great Eastern Empire, which has risen like an en- 
chanted palace, will as swiftly fade away, and over the doors of the 
Council Chamber at Westminster a ghostly hand will write in letters 
of fire: Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin—Thou art weighed in the 
balance and fourid wanting. Thy kingdom is divided. 


LEPEL GRIFFIN. 
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WHAT NEXT? 


THE rejection of the Home Rule Bill by the House of Lords was 
perhaps inevitable ; but most friends of Ireland must regret that their 
Lordships’ path had been made so smooth and easy for them. The 
concealment of the main lines of the Bill from the electors, when in 
truth there was no reason for concealment whatever, and the mis- 
management which resulted in so many clauses of the Bill leaving 
the House of Commons without discussion, made inevitable and com- 
paratively easy the rejection of the measure by the Upper House. 
The position thus created has taken no one by surprise. Everyone 
was perfectly well aware it was coming. It has been discussed in 
public and in private for years, and yet no one seems to have any 
clear idea of how that position is to be dealt with. Mr. Gladstone 
at Edinburgh was magnificent, but no one will claim that he was 
definite. In Ireland we want to know what is to happen next, and 
from Mr. Gladstone, at any rate, we have received no light whatever. 
The one thing which is apparent is that the action of the House of 
Lords has not aroused that wave of indignant public opinion in Great 
Britain which was predicted. So far indeed from this being so, public 
opinion in England seems to have ignored the matter altogether, and 
the entire Home Rule question seems to have been sent to sleep, 
instead of being stimulated to more vigorous and vehement life, by 
the defeat of the Bill. What we want to know is, what is to be the 
next move? Has the cry that ‘ Ireland blocks the way’ been aban- 
doned by the Liberal party? If so, we will have something to say 
upon the matter. Without any circumlocution whatever, I may say 
that, in my view, Ireland ought to block the way, and that unless she 
continues to do so, the urgency of the Irish question will speedily be 
discounted in Great Britain. This doctrine of Ireland blocking the 
way underlay the entire of Mr. Parnell’s policy. What did it mean ? 
It meant that appeals to reason and argument had failed to obtain 
justice for Ireland in the Imperial Parliament. It meant that, up to 
the time of the Disestablishment of the Irish Church, no attempt had 
been made by that Parliament to deal seriously with any [rish question, 
and that the Irish people know that were it not for ‘the intensity of 
Fenianism’ the attempt would not even then have been made. Even 
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Mr. Chamberlain has admitted that were it not for the Land League 
there would have been no Land Act of 1881; and Mr. Gladstone’s open 
conversion to Home Rule dated from the moment when it became evi- 
dent that the government of the Empire on the old system of English 
party lines was no longer possible without conciliating the eighty-six 
Trish Nationalist members. I know that Mr. Gladstone has claimed 
that his adoption of Home Rule followed the return in1885 for the first 
time by Ireland of a majority of her members pledged to the principle 
of an Irish Parliament. This, however, is not strictly accurate. In 
1874 Mr. Butt’s party consisted of sixty-four pledged Home Rulers, 
considerably more than half the entire representation of Ireland. But 
they were, in Mr. Gladstone’s own words, ‘nominal Home Rulers’ ~ 
only. Quite so: they were mild and conciliatory politicians, They 
trusted to reason and argument, and never dreamt of making it un- 
pleasant or dangerous to England to. put off the Irish demand, and 
so they were disregarded and despised. Mr. Parnell’s party in 1885 
was, on the contrary, formed upon the principle of ‘blocking the 
way,’ of making the refusal of justice to Ireland mean the postpone- 
ment of justice to England as well, and Mr. Gladstone forthwith pro- 
ceeded to make terms with them. The adoption of the policy of 
Home Rule by Mr. Gladstone has no doubt had this invaluable effect, 
that it has set the process of education upon Irish affairs at work in 
Great Britain. Men have begun to think and read of this intermin- 
able Irish problem, with the result that I feel quite sure there are 
jarge masses of Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Welshmen earnestly 
and conscientiously upon the side of Ireland. But of the great bulk 
of the population it will be still a question chiefly of getting Ireland 
‘out of the way’ of their own more immediate concerns. Mr. Glad- 
stone at infinite pains impressed again and again upon the British 
people that British reforms must of necessity wait until the Irish 
question had been settled ; and this was his strongest and most convin- 
cing argument to commend Home Rule to the electors. If his policy 
now is the very reverse of all this, if he proposes during the remainder 
of this Parliament to hang Home Rule up and to proceed with the 
Newcastle Programme, the Irishmen who acquiesce in his programme 
will find out when it is too late that they have surrendered the only 
weapon which made them formidable, and that Home Rule has slipped 
through their grasp. In Edinburgh, in June 1886, Mr. Gladstone 
told the electors that, however irksome it might be to them to hear 
‘nothing except one repeated cry of Ireland, Ireland, Ireland,’ still 
that there was no help for it until the Irish question was settled. He 
appealed to them to help him in getting ‘the hands of Parliament 
set free’ to deal with British questions, by settling the question of 
Home Rule first. He declared that ‘ Ireland blocks the way,’ and, 
adopting the illustration of an express train stopped upon its journey 
by a block upon the line, he asserted ‘your first duty is to get the 
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rails clear. When you have got the rails clear the train will go on— 
and it is to clear the rails that I entreat your aid.’ 

Speaking at Liverpool, on the 28th of June in the same year, Mr. 
Gladstone was even more emphatic. He said :— 


You know as well as I do that your Parliament is in a state of paralysis. It 
has worked hard. Many a man has sacrificed his life to his public labours; but 
the difficulties are such that they cannot be overcome. And what is the cause of 
these difficulties? The cause of them has been Ireland. What has happened to 
the questions which we laid before the country last autumn ? What has happened 
to the Temperance question? What has happened to the legislation about the 
Land laws? We want toreform the Land laws, and one of the objects we have in 
view is to give the labouring man readier and easier access to a real interest in the 
land. Ireland blocks the way. The Irish question is in a position in which every 
man of sense knows that no real work can be done until that question is got out 
of the way. The Nationalists have considered that the interest of their country 
was primary, and it was for them to urge it under all circumstances, irrespective of 
the effect it might have in blocking the business and paralysing the action of 
Parliament. I am not surprised at it. I do not complain of it. Ireland is mis- 
tress of the situation. Ireland is mounted on the back of England as the old man 
in the Arabian Nights was mounted on the back of Sinbad the Sailor. Sinbad is 
the Parliament of England. The old manis Ireland, whom by our foolish initiative 
we invited and almost compelled to place herself upon our backs; and she rides 
you, aud she will ride you until, listening to her reasonable demand, you shall con- 
sent to some arrangement that justice and policy alike recommend. I want to see 
Parliament go to-work, and I know it cannot go to work. Let it struggle as it 
will, the legs are gripping the neck ; it is well nigh throttled ; the world grows black 
in its sight and virtually it falls to the ground, 


It would be impossible, I think, for words to depict more forcibly 
the complete success which attended Mr. Parnell’s policy. Ireland 
blocked the way and was mistress of the situation. The Parliament 
-of England was paralysed, and the only remedy was to grant Ireland’s 
demands. This was in 1886, but the same doctrine was preached for 
at least four or five years afterwards from every Liberal platform in 
Great Britain. What has become of that doctrine now? What has 
happened to change the situation? The first indications of a change 
of tone upon this point on the part of the Liberal leaders followed 
quick upon the revolt against Mr. Parnell, and the break-up of the 
Irish party. By the overthrow of the Irish leader and the disruption 
of his party the pressure was relieved. Almost immediately after 
the disastrous scenes in Committee Room 15, Liberal politicians 
began to speak of proceeding with British reforms before settling the 
Irish question. The tide of Liberal opinion began to run in that 
direction until at last we seem to have come to this point—that, so far 
from, the Liberal party holding to the doctrine that Ireland blocks 
the way and must first be dealt with, their latest recognised creed 
seems to be that there is no chance of carrying Home Rule unless 
the Newcastle Programme is first disposed of. This change of front 
is, from a Home Rule standpoint, lamentable and disastrous. Rightly 
or wrongly, many people in Ireland have all along been sceptical as 
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to the reality of the Union of Hearts. Sucha union everyone admits 
might, and ought eventually, to follow as the result of the concession 
of Ireland’s demands, and the cessation of the Irish trouble; but that 
such a happy state of things could precede the establishment of Home 
Rule few honestly believed. So far as Ireland is concerned, I make 
bold to say the Union of Hearts has not yet been established, and we 
are sceptical as to the feeling of Great Britain. We believe Mr. 
Parnell forced Home Rule upon British politicians by the sheer force of 
necessity, and we are not prepared to trust even now merely to their 
good intentions and benevolence towards Ireland. We are alarmed 
at the removal of the necessity which made them Home Rulers, and 
we still desire Ireland to ‘ block the way.’ 

The position of the Home Rule question at this moment seems 
perilous in the extreme. We were led to believe that the rejection 
of the Home Rule Bill by the House of Lords would see the outbreak 
of a fierce agitation against the Upper House. What has happened ? 
The surface of the political situation has not even been ruffled. No 
agitation, fierce or mild, has been started. No meetings to denounce 
the action of the Lords have been held, and even Mr. Gladstone at 
Edinburgh spoke in undecided and ambiguous terms. We were 
promised that all England would ring with the cry that the will of 
the people should not be thwarted. This was the result in the past 
of every attempt by the Lords to reject great measures of British 
reform. To take the latest and by no means the most significant 
case, what happened in 1884? The measure then at issue was the 
extension of the Franchise. Its practical rejection by the Lords roused 
an immediate storm in Great Britain. Leading Liberal statesmen 
loudly called for the ‘ending’ or the ‘mending’ of the House of 
Lords. Mr. Chamberlain passionately declared ‘the people would 
not submit.’ All Radical London marched to Hyde Park to protest, 
and an agitation sprang spontaneously up in every quarter of the 
country. The House of Commons, whose decision had been overborne, 
determined to reassemble forthwith for an autumn Session to once 
more send up the measure. What a contrast to the present case! 
Where is the storm of public opinion now against the House of 
Lords? What has become of the demands for ‘ending or mending ’ 
the second branch of the legislature? Where is the agitation, and 
where are the meetings of Radicals? They simply do not exist. 
The action of the Lords has been accepted with complete equanimity 
by Great Britain, and the autumn Session is to be devoted to British 
reforms, and Home Rule is to be placed, without a word, upon the 
shelf. We in Ireland want to know what is the meaning of all this. 
Mr. Gladstone’s earnestness no one disputes, but we cannot help 
thinking that if his party were in earnest the situation would be far 
different. There are, no doubt, plausible reasons to be urged for 
devoting the autumn Session to purely British concerns. These 
3a2 
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reasons do not convince us. Either Ireland blocks the way or it does 
not. If it no longer blocks the way, the sooner Irishmen take 
measures to restore the state of things which existed in 1886 the 
better. For my part, I feel convinced that, if once it be found that 
the government of Ireland has become smooth and easy at the small 
cost of appointing a certain number of quasi-Nationalist magistrates, 
and that in Parliament Home Rule can be shunted to make way 
for English reforms, then Ireland may say farewell to Home Rule for 
this generation. Moreover, it is not merely a question of an autumn 
Session. As far as indications go, it appears most unlikely that 
Home Rule will be brought forward again at all in this Parliament. 
In 1894 Liberals, having failed to make much of their autumn 
Session, will desire to proceed with their own business. Of course 
the re-introduction of the Home Rule Bill would be a formidable 
matter. Mr. Courtney’s recent speech, in which he said he would 
not object to taking the first and second reading of the Bill without 
more than formal discussion, shows what the Government lost by the 
mismanagement of their powers, which led to twenty-six clauses of 
the Bill leaving the House of Commons without discussion. It would 
have been quite possible, by a vigorous use of the Closure from the 
start, by less speaking from the Treasury bench, and, finally, by a 
new rule providing a ‘ compartment’ of time for each clause, to have 
insured discussion, and adequate time for genuine discussion, upon 
every single clause of the Bill. Had this been done, whether the 
Unionists used or abused their opportunities, it would have been 
quite possible, as the tone of Mr. Courtney’s speech conclusively 
proves, to re-introduce the Bill in the Session of 1894, and to have 
‘passed it through all its stages in the House of Commons in the 
space of a couple of weeks. As things now stand, this is no doubt 
impossible, and the re-introduction of the Bill would mean devoting 
a great part of the Session to its discussion. This, no doubt, is 
not a pleasant prospect for the Government or their British sup- 
porters ; but, after all, if the inevitable dissolution is to be postponed, 
is it an unreasonable demand for us to make? The present situation 
was again and again foretold by Mr. Parnell. If his demand for the 
publication before the general election of the main features of the 
Home Rule Bill had been complied with, the situation would never 
have arisen. It is said that had these main features been disclosed 
Mr. Gladstone would not have obtained a majority. This is a 
dangerous argument for Home Rulers to use. If it be true, then, of 
what value on the Irish question is the present Liberal majority at all ? 
For my part, I do not believe that it is true. I am convinced, had 
the electors known what was in Mr. Gladstone’s mind, his majority 
would, if anything, have been larger. In the face of such a majority 
so obtained, the Lords dared not have summarily rejected the Bill. 
We repeatedly warned our countrymen that, if these main features 
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were withheld, the Lords would reject the measure, and then that the 
desire to deal with pressing British reforms would lead to the hanging 
up of Home Rule for an indefinite time. This is the prospect now 
before us, and I, for my part, consider it my duty to protest against 
it. I recently asserted in Ireland that the Government had deter- 
mined not to re-introduce the Home Rule Bill in the year 1894. 
My statement was received with incredulity and with some indigna- 
tion by Mr. Gladstone’s Irish followers. The Edinburgh speech was 
quoted to the contrary, in which the Prime Minister darkly hinted 
that ‘Home Rule would reappear next year.’ Mr. Asquith has, in 
the most accommodating manner, come forward to settle this dispute, 
and to settle it by confirming my assertion. The Home Rule Bill is 
not to be introduced in 1894. Speaking at Glasgow on the 17th 
of October, the Home Secretary said :— 


T notice that an observation made a few weeks ago by Mr. Gladstone in his 
speech at Edinburgh, which was supposed to indicate a settled policy on the part 
of the Government, has excited a great deal of criticism and remark, Mr. Glad- 
stone said in substance that the measure which had foundered in the waves during 
the present year would emerge and reappear next year. Some people appear to 
suppose that that amounted to a declaration on the part of the Prime Minister 
that the Home Rule Bill would be in the next Session of Parliament re-introduced 
into the House of Commons. That is not a just, and it is not an accurate, con- 
struction of his words. There are many ways in which questions of this kind can 
be kept alive, and in which effective progress can be made in the prosecution of 
them, besides the way that was adopted this year, and any rumour, any interpreta- 
tion which attributes to the Government a fixed determination to re-introduce that 
Bill in the House of Commons during next Session, is entirely destitute of any foun- 
dation, 


Home Rule, therefore, is to be hung up, unless, indeed, Mr. Asquith 
means that the farce is to be gone through of the Bill being intro- 
duced in the House of Lords, and rejected, probably after a couple 
of hours’ debate, on its first reading; and the serious thing for 
Ireland is that it is to be hung up with the consent and approval of 
seventy Irish Nationalist members of Parliament. If Ireland tolerates 
such an arrangement, then, indeed, the lessons of the Parnell move- 
ment have been taught in vain, and the chance of Home Rule has 
gone for many a day. 

The Home Rule question is urgent: it won’t brook delay. A 
postponement of the now inevitable appeal to the people may easily 
mean the final wrecking of the hopes of this generation of Irishmen. 
Mr. Gladstone is the soul of the movement in England. If he were 
gone, who would be able to rally the Liberal forces to the side of 
Ireland? Would it be Sir William Harcourt? We have a pretty 
accurate idea of his views, and we don’t relish the prospect. If Mr. 
Gladstone is to carry this question to triumph, he cannot afford 
delay. Superficial critics accuse us of desiring to restore Lord Salisbury 
and his party to power. The accusation is an absurd one.. What we 
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do desire is to hasten on the triumph of Home Rule, If, indeed, 
Home Rule were eliminated from the Liberal programme, then, for 
my part, it would be a matter almost of indifference to me which 
English party was installed in Dublin Castle. Mr. Morley, whose 
friendliness to Ireland I admit and honour, has discarded the use of 
coercion ; but even he is to-day obliged to rule Ireland by the old 
exclusive and demoralising agencies of Dublin Castle, and, were it 
not for the hopes of Home Rule, which inculcate patience upon the 
people, he would soon be forced to revive the methods of Mr. Balfour 
and to resuscitate the Coercion Act. What we desire is to hasten on 
the dissolution. Ireland has nothing to gain and everything to lose 
by delay. Some people seem to think all the risks and dangers of 
delay ought to be faced with equanimity, if only the interval be 
utilised to place a certain number of Catholic Nationalists upon the 
magisterial bench in Ireland. If Home Rule is really at hand, these 
appointments are of little value. If Home Rule is to be beaten, then 
I take the view that the less the present system of government in 
Ireland is popularised the better, in view.of the future struggle to be 
entered into on behalf of Irish self-government. It comes, then, to 
this. A new appeal to the constituencies is necessary. If a second 
rejection of the Home Rule Bill by the House of Lords would help 
us with the electors, then let the measure be re-introduced into the 
House of Commons in the Session of 1894; let it be sent to the 
Lords, accompanied, if time permits, by certain British measures, 
and upon its second rejection let the dissolution take place forthwith. 
To such a programme no serious objection can be taken; but, so far 
as it is in our power to prevent it, it ought to be our duty not to 
permit the ‘hanging up’ of Home Rule during 1894 and the in- 
definite postponement of the dissolution, accompanied, as that post- 
ponement must be, by the most serious risks of all kinds: the risk 
of Mr. Gladstone dropping out of the struggle, and the still greater 
risk of the British people growing apathetic upon Home Rule, as the 
result of finding out that Ireland no longer ‘blocks the way,’ and 
that their Parliament is free to deal with British questions just as if 
no Irish question existed. 

So far as the forthcoming autumn Session is concerned, we admit 
it is reasonable that it should be devoted, in the main, to British 
affairs. All that we have claimed is that one week of Parliamentary 
time should be devoted to an effort to restore the evicted tenants to 
their homes. A short Bill for this purpose could easily be passed 
through the House of Commons in a week. The argument that the 
time would be wasted because the Lords would reject the Bill is 
scarcely worth noticing. I am not quite sure what the action of the 
Lords would be, but if they did reject the measure the position of 
the Government would thereby be strengthened, and at any rate 
Ministers would have redeemed their public pledges, It is worth 
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recalling for a moment how this matter stands. In the height of the 
Plan of Campaign movement in Ireland, numbers of Liberal poli- 
ticians came amongst the tenants and encouraged them in their 
struggle by promises that the advent of Mr. Gladstone to power 
would mean the immediate restoration of the evicted tenants to their 
homes. In 1889 Mr. Shaw Lefevre, an ex-Cabinet Minister, spoke 
to various bodies of tenants. On the 10th of December in that year, 
speaking in Galway, he said :— 


Meet combination by combination. Time is on your side, The day cannot 
now be very distant when there will be a general election. These wholesale evic- 
tions, these syndicates of landlords to crush tenants, their use of the Crimes Act 
to imprison and punish tenants engaged in combination, will be a potent weapon 
in our hands in the elections. We have no doubt as to the result of the elec- 
tions—come they sooner or later, the only difference will be in the less or more 
complete victory. There cannot be a doubt that within a month after such a victory 
an the hustings every emergencyman will have fled the country, and every bogus 
tenant will have resolved himself into his original elements, and agreement will come 
to, if not voluntarily, by some legislative process, I am not in a position to bind 
the Liberal party. I speak my own views only, but I express my own views 
when I say that a Parliament in which the Liberals have a majority will make 
short work of these cases of vindictive oppression, wholesale evictions, and that 
every tenant who has been unjustly evicted may confidently hope to be reinstated 
in his holding. , 


On the 12th of December, 1889, addressing the Massereene tenants 
at Drogheda, Mr. Shaw Lefevre said :— 


I can only give to the Massereene tenants the same advice I gave to the Clan- 
ricarde tenants the other day at Galway. I say to the tenants of the Massereene 
property who are still in possession, or have been evicted, that until Lord Masse- 
reene is prepared to give to them terms as good as they originally asked for, their 
combinations cannot be described as criminal and immoral. I told the Clanricarde 
tenants, and I tell the Massereene tenants now, that they would be acting as 
honourable men in refusing to make terms with their landlords until all the 
evicted tenants are reinstated... . 

I give the same advice to the Massereene tenants as I gave to the Clanricarde 
tenants—namely, that they would be wise in standing by the combination, and in 
refusing to come to terms separately until the evicted tenants are treated in the 
same way, and put back in their holdings. When I was last in this district to in- 
vestigate the condition of the tenants, I felt a hesitation in giving advice, because 
it is a great responsibility to give advice to tenants who may be shortly afterwards 
evicted, and who may not find their way back again to their holdings. But I have 
expressed in Parliament and elsewhere my view of the morality of the position, It 
is manifest now, by the way the matter has been taken up by the people of Ireland, 
that the cause of these evicted tenants will not be lost sight of. I believe Ireland 
will never allow these tenants to suffer for their conduct. My advice, therefore, to 
the Massereene tenants is to stand by the evicted men—to stand by their combina- 
tion, to refuse to come to terms unless equal terms be given to all. The day cannot 
be far distant when the general election will take place, and I have not the slightest 
doubt that after the general election the Liberal majority will prevail again. J 
believe that the first act of that Liberal majority will be to bring to a conclusion 
those disputes on equitable grounds in such a manner that the evicted tenants will 
be replaced in their holdings. Though I speak only as an humble individual 
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member of the Liberal party, I cannot doubt that that will be the action of the 
new Parliament, and, at all events, my own action will be directed to that end. 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre is now a member of Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet. 
He has been in office for over a year. What has he done to redeem 
his pledges to the men who, on the faith of those pledges, left their 
homes? In the Session of 1892 Mr. James O’Kelly introduced a 
Reinstatement Bill into the House of Commons. He proposed to 
compel the landlords to reinstate the evicted tenants, and to sell 
their holdings to them at a price to be fixed by the Land Commis- 
sion, and he provided for the summary ejectment of the new tenants, 
or ‘ planters,’ wherever the evicted farms had been taken. Mr. Glad- 
stone and the entire Liberal party, then in opposition, voted in favour 
of the measure. It was rejected, and shortly afterwards Mr. Gladstone 
came into power. We at once urged upon the new Government the 
holding of, an autumn Session to deal with this question and to 
redeem their pledge. We foresaw that, unless the opportunity which 
then offered were seized upon, the consideration of the Home Rule Bill 
and the new political complications certain to arise would inevitably 
put back the tenants’ question indefinitely ; and that meantime, in the 
disorganised condition of Ireland, no adequate provision could be made 
for the wants of the evicted. We also had some reason to hope that 
a compromise might at that time have been agreed to by the Conser- 
vatives. Mr. Gladstone, however, refused to hold an autumn Session 
for this purpose, and contented himself with issuing the Mathew 
Commission to inquire into facts which were notorious. The pro- 
ceedings of that Commission served to aggravate the bitterness of 
feeling between the landlords and the tenants, and, as far as I can 
see, served no useful purpose whatever. It made certain recom- 
mendations, somewhat on the lines of Mr. O’Kelly’s Bill, but from 
that day to this the Government have never announced their accep- 
tance of these recommendations, and have now postponed all efforts 
to deal with this grave and urgent matter until 1894. In this 
determination we cannot agree. The Session of 1894 cannot well, 
without excluding British measures altogether, be devoted to both 
the Home Rule Bill and the Evicted Tenants Bill, and we protest 
against the introduction of the latter Bill being used as an excuse 
for postponing Home Rule and indefinitely prolonging the present 
Parliament. This autumn is the proper time to deal with the question 
of the tenants, and if the present programme of the Government be 
persisted in, we cannot reasonably be blamed if we decline to neglect 
the necessary work of organisation in Ireland in order to assist Mr. 
Gladstone in a course which we consider unjust to the evicted tenants 
and disastrous to Home Rule. Our attitude may be misrepresented 
as one of unfriendliness to the representatives of the British democracy. 
It is nothing of the kind. We most gladly recognise the many honest. 
English and Scotch and Welsh politicians who have rallied to the cry 
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ot Home Rule for Ireland. Many of them we believe to be as sincere 
Home Rulers as we are ourselves, and many of them we know to 
have objected to the emasculating of the Home Rule Bill as much as 
we did. We are in thorough sympathy with most of the British 
reforms which they are seeking, and we would gladly help them; 
but, after all, we must think of our own country first, and we are 
convinced that, if this Parliament be prolonged by the ‘ hanging up” 
of Home Rule and the consideration of the Newcastle Programme, 
the interests of Ireland must suffer. For these reasons those of us 
who were returned to Parliament from Ireland as Independent 
members at the last election, and who, during last Session, were 
naturally counted as forming part of the Government majority, can 
no longer occupy that position, but will feel bound, on the contrary, 
to utilise our power in whatever way seems most likely to be effective, 
for the purpose of forcing the reconsideration of the Home Rule Bill 
or the dissolution of Parliament in the year 1894. 


J. E. REDMOND. 
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EMPLOYERS LIABILITY 


As the Government measure dealing with employers’ liability will 
be the first bill to be considered when the House of Commons meets 
on the 2nd of November, it may be useful to begin the consideration 
of the question by a brief account of the growth of opinion since it 
first became an active political subject. Few questions of such 
magnitude will have run their course of inception, discussion, and 
final settlement so rapidly as that of employers’ liability, for it is 
not unlikely that the bill to be dealt with in the autumn session will 
mark almost, if not quite, the last stage of its Parliamentary history. 
The importance of the bill is very great, as its provisions will affect 
all the workers in the country, men and women, young and old—that 
is, fully 15,000,000 persons, 


GROWTH OF THE QUESTION 


Before 1875 the question of making employers liable for injuries 
to their servants was frequently heard of at political meetings and in 
the press. The chief grievance felt at that time was that it was im- 
possible, or nearly so, for any workmen to recover at law compensa- 
tion for injuries on account of the legal doctrine of ‘common 
employment’ being so often pleaded in defence. This doctrine may be 
said to have been invented in the action tried in 1837, Priestley v. 
Fowler. The first bill dealing with employers’ liability was intro- 
duced in 1875, and the object was to prevent employers setting up 
the defence of common employment in actions by their workmen for 
compensation for injuries. In 1876 another bill was introduced, and 
as the question had become prominent a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons sat upon it in the same year and reported that 
the law of common employment had been carried too far ; but never- 
theless their opinion was against an entire change of policy, and on 
this point they fortified themselves by quoting the opinion of the 
American Judge in the case of Farwell v. The Boston and Worcester 
Railway Company. In 1878 and 1879 two more bills were intro- 
duced, and the question rapidly became one which could not be 
longer neglected. Consequently, shortly after the Liberal Govern- 
ment came into power in 1880, a temporary Act was passed, to 
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expire in seven years, making employers liable under certain cir- 
cumstances for injuries incurred by their workmen. This Act has 
been renewed annually since 1888. Beginning with the year after 
it was passed, altogether fully twenty amending bills have been 
prepared and brought before the House since then. In view of the 
importance of the Act and of its expiring in 1887, another Select 
Committee sat in 1886 to consider and report on the results obtained 
by it. This Committee received a great deal of evidence as to its 
working, and their report is interesting and contains much special 
information of importance. In 1888 the Conservative Government 
introduced a bill, which was referred to the Standing Committee on 
Law, who reported it back to the House with amendments. There 
was no evidence taken by this Committee, but the bill as amended 
carried out the recommendations of the Select Committee of 1886 
which had taken evidence. The opinion of the House was that the 
bill was insufficient to meet the desired changes and increased 
demands of the workmen, and it was thrown out in the report 
stage by a combination of Liberals and Conservatives. Other 
amending bills have been before the House since 1888, but none of 
them reached a second reading. Meantime the 1880 Act has been 
renewed from session to session ; and, as the question thus remained 
unsettled, at the beginning of the session this year the Government 
introduced a bill, which was referred to the Standing Committee on 
Law and amended by them, and this is the bill which is now about 
to be brought up in the House. Although it has passed through 
Committee, there are already several pages of amendments put down 
for consideration on the report stage, so that a full discussion of the 
question is certain to take place. 


RESULTS OF THE ACT OF 1880 


The objects aimed at by this Act were to increase the safety of the 
workers and lessen the risks particularly in all dangerous occupations, 
and in certain cases of injury to enable the workmen to obtain com- 
pensation from their employers. The former object has been realised 
to a large extent, as there is no doubt that the conditions in almost 
every trade are better and more favourable to the workmen than they 
were before the law was passed. But this is not to be entirely or even 
mainly ascribed to the passing of the Act, as for many years previously 
there had been a steady improvement in this direction. The results 
in reference to compensation are much less satisfactory. No doubt 
many workmen have recovered compensation from employers by 
negotiation. No records of these cases appear, and it is impossible to 
speak as to their number. If the opinions of some leaders of the 
workmen were taken, the conclusion would be arrived at that very few 
private settlements were come to, and if there is any foundation for 
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their statements then the Act has been a greater failure than anyone 
supposes, because if workmen have received but little by private 
negotiation they have received nothing, or almost nothing, through 
the medium of the Courts. The law was passed in 1880, and returns 
have been presented to the House of Commons every year down to 
1891—that is to say for eleven years—showing the number of suits for 
compensation under the Act tried in the County Courts in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland; the amounts claimed, and the amounts of 
compensation recovered by the workmen. The total numbers for the 
eleven years are shown in the following table :— 


| Total number of Total amounts Total amounts Average sum 
| actions claimed awarded awarded per action 








£ £ £ 
England . | 1,914 320,200 78,871 | About 40 
Scotland . | 1,414 282,263 14,281 
Ireland . 216 24,089 3,918 — 
Total. of 8,544 626,552 97,070 — 


| 





It is plain from these figures that the workmen have either sued 
for an unreasonable amount of compensation or the amounts they 
have obtained are inadequate. Workmen will probably not accept. 
the former view. They may not admit that they have asked for 
more compensation than they were fairly entitled to, and if this 
opinion is accepted, then it is clear that suing under the Act means 
failure for the workmen, and that in effect all that the Courts offer is 
practically a denial of justice. 

The figures show that 97,000/. has been recovered out of 626,0000. 
claimed—that is, less than one-sixth of the whole amount—but the 
workmen have not received all this. From the 97,000/. awarded the 
successful workmen would have to pay all the costs which they could 
not recover from the employers, and this must have absorbed a very 
large part of the 97,000/. Besides this the workmen have had to 
pay all the costs in the actions which they lost so far as they had any 
means, and if this is set off against the balance of the 97,0001. left 
over it is certain that, considered as one body, so far from the work- 
men having gained anything by going into Court they are largely out 
of pocket. The costs of the 3,544 actions that were tried would be 
an average of, say, 50/. or 60/. each, amounting altogether to about 
200,000/. Looking at the figures for the separate countries, the 
result in Scotland must have been disastrous to the workmen, as the 
average amount awarded was only 10/. per action, and the total sums 
recovered about one-twentieth of the sums sued for. No doubt work- 
men in Scotland are unaware of these figures. If they had been it is 
difficult to understand them suing under the Employers’ Liability 
Act ; yet failure does not appear to have checked their energy, because 
the number of actions and the amounts claimed are proportionately 
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far more than the number of actions and claimsin England. Unless, 
therefore, Scotch workmen have received considerable amounts by 
private arrangement, it would have been better for them if the 
Employers’ Liability Bill had never passed, because the net result to 
the workmen must be represented bya large loss. It is not only the 
case that the number of actions tried and the sums sued for in Scot- 
land are out of all proportion to those in England, but the average 
costs in Scotland must also have been very great, as many of the 
actions were taken to the High Court in Edinburgh, where the costs 
of a suit might amount to several hundred pounds. 

The Committee which sat in 1886 received evidence to the effect 
that juries would frequently not listen to the evidence of defendants, - 
and that their bias in favour of the plaintiffs was very noticeable; it 
was also said that excessive compensation was frequently given. This 
is what might have been expected, as the sympathy of a jury will 
undoubtedly be with the workman; yet, notwithstanding that the law 
was strained in the interests of the plaintiffs, the results have been 
as shown in the foregoing table. 

Some valuable information on this point is to be found in a 
pamphlet written by Mr. James Reid, Writer to the Signet, as to the 
working and. administration of thé law in Scotland relating to em- 
ployers’ liability ; and there is no doubt that what is true of Scotland 
is also largely true of the other parts of the United Kingdom. Mr. 
Reid says he has had much experience in dealing with the claims of 
workmen against their employers. He states that there is a certain 
class of solicitors who make a speciality of taking up claims at the 
instance of workmen against their employers. It is even stated that 
they go to the man injured or to the representatives of one killed 
and offer their services, backed by promises to secure large compen- 
sation. This class of professional gentlemen of course refuse to listen 
to any settlement, or, which is the same thing, refuse to accept any- 
thing under an absolutely prohibitory amount, until they have run 
up a large account against theirclient. The employer in many cases, 
knowing the claim to be a just one, is all along willing to give com- 
pensation. But it is only when the large account has been rolled up 
that the professional gentleman expresses his willingness to settle, 
and then he takes care to deduct his costs from the sum arranged for. 
This class of business has become quite an industry of itself, and one 
of these gentlemen said that if he gained one out of three cases it 
paid him well. Of course, he could only be well paid by making out 
and deducting from successful litigants a large ‘ extra-judicial 
account’ to make up for his losses in unsuccessful cases. Mr. Reid 
adds that the employers’ liability suits present a serious encourage- 
ment to solicitors who are not too scrupulous to make money for 
themselves at the expense of both employer and employed out of an 
Act which was properly passed for the protection of workmen meeting 
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with accidents through the fault of their employers. The question 
from the employers’ point of view is also very serious, for as a rule 
they do not object so much to the damages they have to pay on 
bond fide claims as to the enormous expense of litigation, whether 
they are successful or not. In the debate on the second reading of 
the bill in 1888 it was stated that out of 100 cases the workmen 
failed in sixty-eight and gained thirty-two, and that in forty-two out 
of the sixty-eight they paid no costs. This shows that most of the 
actions were commenced on speculation, and, if so, the solicitors would 
be compelled to recoup themselves so far as they could out of the 
awards made in the thirty-two successful suits. It is impossible that 
workmen can get anything by means of litigation under a law that 
has been and really must be worked in this way if it is to be worked 
at all. 

It is clear from the foregoing that while the Act has no doubt 
enabled many workmen to obtain some compensation for injuries, 
nevertheless they have on balance lost money in the suits against 
the employers. This result is disappointing, but it cannot surprise 
anyone who knows the great difficulties that lie in the way of the 
workmen suing for compensation, and these difficulties cannot be 
removed to any great extent while litigation is possible. 


WHAT THE WORKMEN ASK FOR 


Having now seen how the present law works, I submit a brief 
statement of the conditions workmen ask for, which are :— 

First: that the right to plead the legal doctrine of common 
employment in answer to a claim by an injured workman for com- 
pensation ought to be extinguished. 

Second: that the Act should apply to all persons working for 
employers, including seamen. 

Third : that there should be no limit to the amount that may be 
recovered, and that workmen should have the same rights against 
their employers as third parties. 

Fourth: that there should be nothing in the Act to encourage 
employers to insure risks. 

Fifth : that contracting out of the Act should be prohibited. 

There are also a few supplementary reforms of minor importance 
chiefly relating to procedure under the Act. 

All the foregoing are included in the bill of the Government, 
and will no doubt have their support in the House. The new Act 
will therefore most likely contain the above stipulations with 
probably some qualifying amendments, and may at least to this 
extent be expected to satisfy the wishes of the workmen. Assum- 
ing that this will be the case, I shall now consider how far these 
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provisions will protect them from the disappointing results of the 
present law, and also whether they are likely to be a final settlement. 
of this important question. 


How THE New Law WILL Work 


The first two proposed conditions of the new Act are now 
generally agreed upon, and lawyers and laymen alike are almost 
unanimous in the opinion that it is inequitable that the claim of an 
injured workman should be defeated because another workman in 
common employment with him may have contributed to cause the 
accident. The third, fourth, and fifth conditions are, however, open 
to criticism. 

The absence of a limit of liability is a serious drawback. If a 
limit were given, employers and relatives of a deceased workman 
could settle at once in cases where the cause of the accident was not 
in dispute, and in the case of injured men the amount to be paid 
might under similar circumstances be easily agreed upon. But with 
no limit named there will be two questions to go before a Court: 
first, the cause of the accident ; and, secondly, the amount to be reco- 
vered. The omission of a limit, therefore, doubles the workman’s risk 
of having to go into Court, and the experience of the existing law 
shows how little he is likely to benefit by this. Workmen suppose 
that if a limit is named they would not be in the same position as 
the general public. This is hardly correct. In ordinary actions for 
damages for injuries by the public the award is usually based on the 
earning power of the injured party, and where other considerations 
are taken into account they are chiefly those which relate to the 
relatives of anyone who is killed. For example, in actions against 
railway companies for injuries or death the amount which the person 
could earn is always put before the jury. Prescribing a limit would 
therefore place a workman nearer the position which a third person 
occupies, while leaving it out would only give him another precarious, 
I might almost say hopeless, cause of litigation, and undoubtedly 
increase his risk of having to go to law. The limit of compensation 
should be based on the earning power of the workman, which would 
be fair in all cases except for apprentices. An apprentice lad is of 
more value to his parents during the first years of his apprenticeship 
than the compensation would amount to based on the wages he 
received, and the compensation to himself for injury during appren- 
ticeship and for a few years thereafter would also be less than he was 
entitled to if nothing else were taken into consideration except his 
earning power at the time. 

The fourth and fifth proposals of the bill may be considered 
together. The prohibition of employers to contract out of the Act is, 
asarule, undoubtedly right. Still there should be certain exceptions. 
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The employés of a few railway companies have created mutual 
insurance societies so large and powerful, and to which the companies 
contribute so liberally, that the position of the workmen under these 
insurance societies is far better than it would be under the present 
or the proposed law. One example of such a society is sufficient to 
show their value. Connected with the London and North Western 
Railway Company there are three societies : one for the men employed 
at the works, one for the engine men and those employed on trains, 
and one for the station men and others. The last named is the 
largest, and has been rather more than nineteen years in existence. 
It is managed by a committee of fifteen, twelve of whom are appointed 
by the men and three by the directors of the company. The company 
contributes a sum equal to five-sixths of the amount which the men 
contribute. The company’s contribution last year was 17,475/., and 
the contribution of the men 21,109/. The expenses of working the 
society are fractional compared with that of an ordinary insurance 
society, and the benefits are compensation ranging as high as allow- 
ances of 21s. a week for fifty-two weeks during disablement, and up 
to 100/. in the case of permanent disablement or death. These are 
the maximum benefits. There are many smaller ones. Every acci- 
dent of every kind is compensated for, whether caused or contributed 
to by the workmen or not. On proof of the injury the allowances 
are paid. The number of accidents for which employers are liable 
under the Act in proportion to all that occur has been estimated as 
low as one in fifty, and as high as one in six. Both estimates are 
probably wide of the facts; but witheventhe doctrine of common em- 
ployment set aside only a small number of accidents—probably not 
one in five—would fall on the employers. When the Act of 1880 was 
passed the London and North Western Railway Company made a pro- 
posal to its workmen that it would add to the amount contributed by 
the men a sum equal to five-sixths of their contribution, provided that 
the men were satisfied with the allowances proposed, and that they 
would contract themselves out of the Act. There is no doubt that 
the men receive from their own society greater benefits than they could 
possibly receive otherwise. This is admitted by the Home Secretary 
and Mr. Burt, whose names are on the Government bill, and it is 
proved by the fact that the London and North Western Railway Com- 
pany could assure all the accidents for which they are liable under the 
law by a premium payment of about one-fifth of the amount they 
contribute to their own workers’ insurance society. In view of the 
proposed change in the law the members of this society had a secret 
ballot to ascertain their general wishes. The result of the ballot 
was in favour of continuing the present arrangement with the 
company by a majority of between six and seven to one. The 
members of the other two societies connected with the London and 
North Western Railway Company have held meetings and unani- 
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mously passed resolutions to maintain their present arrangements in 
preference to coming under the proposed Bill when it becomes law. 
These organisations are therefore anxious to be permitted to contract 
out of the new Act; and although the Government are against their 
being permitted to do so, it is hoped that they will not press this 
part of the bill. There is another society of a similar kind, connected 
with the London, Brighton and South Coast Railway, which gives their 
men still greater benefits than the one described, and the employés 
of this railway company have also petitioned the Government to 
allow them to contract out of the law and retain their present 
advantages. 

To prohibit contracting out of the Act is, as a rule, undoubtedly 
right, and such exceptions as are named above will be few, because a 
safe mutual insurance society could not be formed except at some 
place with a very large number of employés. What this number 
should be would depend on the nature of the employment, because 
what would be safe in the case of risks not involving more than a small 
percentage of the men at one time would be unsafe, say, at a coal-mine, 
where hundreds might lose their lives in a single accident. Excep- 
tions to the law must therefore be few ; but when it is so indisputably 
clear, as it is in the case of some. railway insurance societies, that 
the interests of the men would be prejudiced by the refusal to allow 
them to contract out of the Act, the Government should not insist 
on a condition being absolute which will in some cases operate 
inequitably. 

When the question of insurance comes to be considered, the 
position taken up by the workmen is inexplicable. They appear to 
think insurance is in some way contracting out of the Act. This is 
not the case. All that insurance does for the employer is that what- 
ever compensation he has to pay is refunded to him by the company 
which took the risk ; but he does not escape his liability because he 
insures it. They also appear to think that if employers are permitted 
to insure it will relieve them from responsibility and increase the 
number of accidents. This view is also without foundation ; indeed 
the very opposite is true. That workmen should not be familiar 
with the results of insurance cannot be wondered at considering their 
want of experience. They have an impression that if any risk is 
insured the insured party may do as he pleases. So far from this 
being the case, it is a principle of insurance that the character of the 
risk must be maintained during the continuance of the policy, other- 
wise the insuring company will cease to be liable. Insurance increases 
safety. There are no doubt criminal exceptions—as in the case of 
life insurance when children and occasionally grown-up persons are 
killed to obtain the sums insured, and, again, where ships have been 
wrecked with a like object. Probably not one policy in a million is 
taken out with a criminal intention. But it is not crime which is 
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feared by workmen, but simply neglect, which will not arise, the fact 
being that in every branch of insurance the tendency is to increase 
safety. Two examples are sufficient to prove this. Buildings are 
now much less liable to destruction by fire than they formerly were, 
because insurance offices have laid down rules which must be observed, 
or the building and its contents cannot be insured; and no tenants 
could be found for a warehouse which is uninsurable, either itself or 
as to the merchandise stored in it. The same is true of ships, which 
are much better built now than they ever were before. The ship of 
to-day is much safer than the ship of former times, because the 
underwriters, represented by Lloyd’s, have laid down rules in con- 
formity with which a vessel must be built or it will not be classed, 
and if not classed it cannot be insured. Even if a vessel belonged to 
one of the large companies which do not insure their ships in public 
offices, but create their own insurance fund, they would be compelled 
to build it at least up to Lloyd’s rules, otherwise they could obtain no 
cargo or passengers for it. In order that a building or vessel may be 
used it must be insurable, and insurance compels a certain standard 
of safety, which is much higher than what was formerly demanded. 

The objection of workmen to the amount of their compensation 
being insured is more remarkable from the fact that it is certain 
many employers, both large and small, could not meet the loss they 
would incur by an accident unless they covered the risk. There are 
thousands of small manufacturers throughout the country who would 
be unable to pay compensation even to the extent of a few hundred 
pounds. If, therefore, they had an accident involving a loss of this 
amount the injured employés could not possibly recover, although 
they might make their employer bankrupt in the process of trying 
to do so. Since 1860 there have been thirty mining accidents which 
caused the loss of more than fifty lives each and 3,828 lives altogether. 
In one case nearly 400 men were killed. In most of these accidents 
the inquiry failed to cast blame upon anyone, and there could there- 
fore be no claim against the mine-owners; but if there had been 
claims made, the owners in many cases could not have paid them ; 
and if the public had not come forward with subscriptions for the 
benefit of the widows and orphans, the local miners’ relief associations 
would have been totally unable to deal with the distress, Adequate 
insurance would in such cases prevent the necessity of any appeal to 
the public for charitable relief, and preserve the self-dependence of 
those injured and of the relatives of those killed. 

Another objection which workmen raise to insurance is that the 
cost of it would come out of their wages. No one has shown how 
this opinion has been arrived at, and we cannot in this paper discuss 
the questions which govern wages. On this point I may ask if it has 
ever occurred to workmen to consider where the cost of insurance 
comes from now? Take the case of ships. The first half-dozen 
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ships we come to in the London Docks will vary enormously in the 
amount of insurance on them and their cargoes; but the wages of the 
men will be the same. The ship that takes out coals may bring back 
wheat, the insurance of the latter being many times that of the 
former; but the seamen’s wages are not altered on that account. In 
any case, all the amount that would be insured to cover the risk of 
accidents to the seamen would in most cases be a mere trifle com- 
pared with the amount of insurance already effected to meet accidents 
to the ship and cargo; but if this small additional risk were to be 
insured the workmen, by their representatives, say the cost of doing 
so would come out of the seamen’s wages. Take the case of mining. 
In this, as in ships, there is nothing to distinguish an increased 
outlay for insurance from any other increased outlay payable by the 
employer. The Mines Regulation Act became law in 1888, and the 
cost of coal-mining was materially increased thereby. What has 
been the course of wages since? They commenced to advance in 
that year, and rose steadily until the middle of 1891, when they 
began to go down in Wales and the North of England ; and they have 
in other places maintained the high level touched in 1891 until the 
present strike commenced. Clearly, the extra working outlay paid 
by mine-owners under the Act of 1888 has not affected wages, nor 
would they have been affected if they had in the same year com- 
menced insuring all their risks under the Employers’ Liability Act. 
In the same districts some mine-owners insured their risks under the 
Act, but others did not do so. If the workmen’s contention were 
correct, the wages should have been different. Yet this was not the 
case ; and if there were any foundation for their contention that a 
premium paid to cover this risk would come out of their wages, where 
does the compensation come from which in one case would be paid 
by a company, and in the other case by the mine-owners? I cannot 
enter into any general examination of the wage question, which has 
formed the subject of innumerable treatises. It is enough to show 
that the payment of a premium by the employer to cover the com- 
pensation he might require to pay his workmen if injured or killed 
would not directly affect the wages paid to them. An insurance 
premium paid to cover a risk under the Employers’ Liability Act 
would add to the whole cost of producing the article manufactured, 
whether it were coal, calico, or anything else, in the same way as 
the insurance premiums against fire add to this cost, or the outlay 
for rent, taxes, repairs, &c., and wages would no more be affected 
by the payment’ of the first-named premium than by any other 
payments. The last consideration I would urge is, that even if any 
trifling share of the premium could be shown to come out of the 
men’s wages, why should they object when the whole compensation 
would go into their pockets ? 

The hostility to insurance on the part of workmen became 
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noticeable a few years ago. In 1886 a Labour member tried to alter 
the Employers’ Liability Bill of that year so as to make insurance 
of a risk impossible. Another recently put down an amendment to 
make insuring this risk penal on the part of an employer ; and a third, 
who was a member of the Committee which sat in June last on the 
present bill, moved an amendment to this effect, which was, however, 
negatived without being voted upon. Some of them have been 
candid in their explanations in reference to their opposition to 
insurance, and argue that if an employer insures the risks to his 
workmen, it will to that extent remove the dependence of the latter 
on the trades unions. This will weaken the trades unions, and 
they therefore oppose any proposal which can have that tendency. 
This statement has been made repeatedly, in face of the fact that 
even the proposed new law, which will largely increase the number 
of accidents for which the employer will be liable, will nevertheless 
leave him free except as to a mere percentage of the total number of 
accidents. There is also the fact that it would not affect the trades 
unions except in reference to this one particular matter. It would 
leave all the other questions of hours, wages, and general trade 
regulations to be dealt with by the unions; but, as it would remove 
to this extent the complete dependence of a workman on his union, 
the insurance of the risk is opposed by the representatives of the 
workmen. 

The expressed opinions of representatives of workmen are seldom 
of practical value. A recent one was to the effect that the Act 
could not be satisfactory unless it made a separate provision for 
the widow and also for each of the children of any workman that 
might be killed. It did not occur to this representative that any 
Act making the extent of the liability dependent on the number of 
a workman’s children would be creating a premium on the employ- 
ment of bachelors or of married men without children. In the 
Times a Labour representative is thus reported :— 


He hoped that the sum which a man was entitled to receive would be raised 
from 200/. to at least 5007. They did not want an Employers’ Liability Act to 
give sums of money to relatives of men who were killed or to men who were 
seriously injured. They required an Employers’ Liability Act which would be so 
full of penalties, so full of restrictions and punishments, as to make it impossible 
for employers to have their machinery in such a condition that the workmen 
would be hurt, injured, or killed at all. 


This is an example of the inconsequent way in which the subject 
is sometimes treated. Firstly, a workman is to receive an amount 
far beyond what he could accumulate from his wages; secondly, an 
impossible Act is demanded. There occur innumerable accidents 
which would not be affected by penalties and restrictions placed on 
employers in a Liability Act. Thousands of lives have been lost by 
explosions in fiery seams, accounted for by men having used matches 
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which were found in pockets on bodies brought to the surface. 
Notwithstanding this, cases continually occur in which miners are 
prosecuted for taking matches into fiery mines, as they break the law 
in doing so ; and the terms of any Employers’ Liability Act, no matter 
how strict, would be totally ineffective with respect to such men. A 
complete reply to the view that it is possible to prevents all accidents 
is given in the following question put by Mr. Burt to a miner who 
was giving evidence before the Labour Commission: ‘ Would you 
not say, as a practical miner yourself, that, apart from any legal obli- 
gation, mining is necessarily a very dangerous occupation, and that 
with every care, every skill on the part of the managers and owners 
of collieries, every readiness to spend money in the protection of life, 
and every care also on the part of the workmen, fatal accidents will 
happen in connection with mines?’ The reply was: ‘ Yes, I think so.’ 
And this is not only true of mines, but of every other department of 
industry. Railway accidents chiefly occur from defects in machinery 
which it is impossible to ascertain in advance, or from want of care 
on the part of the workmen. Every year inquiries are held as to the 
disappearance of ships without, except in a rare case, any evidence 
being produced to show that they were not thoroughly well equipped 
and seaworthy. Seamen perish in hundreds every year from storms, 
fogs, and other unavoidable occurrences without blame being attach- 
able to anyone. In house-building many accidents are caused by the 
momentary oversight of a workman ; nevertheless, insurance, which 
would meet all such cases, is decried by the workmen’s representa- 
tives, for no ascertainable reason except that it would affect the 
influence of the trades unions. 

Much has been made of the inclusion of seamen in the new law, 
but it is certain the result will be completely disappointing. Their 
addition will undoubtedly cause owners much loss, as they will be 
systematically blackmailed, but sailors will get almost nothing. Let 
anyone familiar with shipping matters consider what will take place. 
There are two classes of vessels. The regular lines of steamers, the 
seamen of which would in most cases live at the port of arrival or 
departure. These form one class. The other class is made up ot 
‘tramp’ steamers and sailing-vessels which have no regular ports of 
arrival or departure, and the crews of which live all over the country. 
The Act will bring into existence a class of lawyers who will prey on 
owners and seamen alike. On arrival of a tramp steamer or sailing- 
vessel what will take place is something like the following: The 
crew will be waited upon by one of these men, or very likely by his 
‘runner.’ If any accident has taken place, the seamen will be pro- 
mised large compensation, and they will fallinto the trap. Affidavits 
and documents innumerable will be collected from the crew before 
they separate, and all the necessary preliminaries will be got up with 
the object of a trial, a preposterous claim being meantime made upon 
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the owners. It may be that the seamen will be induced to give a trifle 
on account ; but the absence of this will not stop the manufacture of a 
lawsuit, at least in its preliminary stages, because it will be a speculative 
action for the purpose of squeezing the owners, who may or may not 
have been to blame ; and whether they have been to blame or not will 
make no difference to the class of legal men to'whom the Act will 
give the coveted opportunity. A tramp steamer or a sailing-vessel 
may arrive, say, at Greenock, but may have to go to some other port 
for an outward cargo—as in these days of rapid despatch no vessel can 
afford to lie very long—and as the case would not be tried immediately, 
security would be demanded from the shipowner, failing which the 
vessel would, if possible, be detained. The chances are the owners 
would not reside in the same place. They would therefore have to 
employ lawyers as well as agents to represent them; and anyone will 
see that the Act furnishes a complete means whereby owners can be 
threatened and harassed until they are glad to compromise the matter 
in order to be able to go on with their business. Out of the money 
obtained in such a way it is doubtful if the sailor will ever receive 
one farthing. It has already been shown how helpless workmen on 
shore are when they go to law. The position of seamen will be worse 
under the new proposals than at present, and, so far as they are con- 
cerned, the proposed law will merely bring into existence a very ques- 
tionable class of legal practitioners, who will subsist on the shipowners. 
The case of the injured sailor in a foreign port would be still more 
unfortunate, if that were possible. He could not afford to stay abroad 
incurring costs to prosecute an action, and would therefore either 
have to abandon it or be supported by the speculative lawyer, who 
would no doubt in foreign ports be brought into existence to take 
care that the interests of British seamen were carefully protected, at 
least so far as this was profitable to himself. Under no circumstance, 
either at home or abroad, will the sailor injured or the relatives of the 
sailor killed be able to recover anything under the proposed Act. 
The seamen of the other class of vessels—that is to say, the regular 
lines of steamers—who live at the port from which the vessel arrives 
and departs, will be in a better position ; but even then a similar state 
of things will to a large extent be carried out, with the result that the 
shipowner will be compelled to pay large sums by compromise or 
otherwise, nothing of which will find its way into the pockets of the 
men for whose benefit the law intended it. 

What is here said about solicitors is not to be understood as apply- 
ing to any large number, as those who have turned the Employers’ 
Liability Act to their own benefit to a somewhat illegitimate extent 
are few indeed. The Act is in this respect an exceptional piece of 
legislation, and places professional men under great temptations. 
From the position of the plaintiffs the actions are mostly speculative, 
and where a lawyer has to run the risk of loss he may when successful 
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consider himself entitled to obtain as large a profit as possible. The 
fault, therefore, lies with the law itself, which in its direct encourage- 
ment of legal proceedings was a legislative error. The speculative 
solicitor represents the two extremes of the profession, the best as 
well as the worst. There have been innumerable cases in which but 
for a solicitor supporting the claim of some injured and penniless 
workman he would have been unable to obtain compensation. Such 
cases, although frequent, rarely come into Court, and therefore are 
seldom heard of; the compensation is not only obtained, but the 
charges are usually small—as a rule, much less than the customary 
scale for professional services. 

Altogether, a review of what is likely to result from the proposed 
law is very disappointing. While in one respect the bill will increase 
the number of accidents for which the employer will be liable, on the 
other hand it will increase the facilities for going to law, and this will 
be bad for the workman. The experience of the past will be repeated 
in the future ; and after a few years’ working under the law workmen 
will discover that there is no certainty whatever of their being com- 
pensated for injury, and a fresh law will be demanded. There is, 
therefore, no finality in the new proposals. The bill, if passed, will 
run the course of some years of intense dissatisfaction, and the legis- 
lative work, which has already occupied considerable time, and will 
occupy still more in the autumn session, will have to be repeated. 
Clearly there is no ultimate settlement of this question possible until 
the workman is compensated for every accident, no matter how it 
occurs, and until this compensation is secured to him. I shall briefly 
show how this may be done. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY AS IT SHOULD BE 


It is felt that in most cases some immediate, even if not per- 
manent, assistance provided for an injured man or his family would 
be an enormous benefit. It is this that the liability of an employer 
should be arranged to meet. It is frequently the case that the 
widow and children of a man killed are compelled to enter the 
workhouse from want of means to enable them to temporarily tide 
over their difficulties, until they can put themselves in the position 
of being able to obtain a livelihood in some other way. The wife 
and children of a man injured have also frequently to break up their 
home in the meantime, To provide, with adequate security, com- 
pensation to meet such cases as this would therefore be a substantial 
benefit to workmen. The proposal now made is to meet such cases 
and provide for a certain amount of compensation in the event of 
the injury or death of a workman while engaged in the duties of his 
employment. To carry out this an adequate Act should provide as 
follows : 
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1. Every injury to be compensated for, however caused. On 
proof that the person is injured or killed he or his relatives to be 
paid the amount of the compensation. 

2. The amount of compensation to be stated, and to be based on 
the wages of the injured person; except for Sa for whom a 
different scale must be made. 

3. The employer, at his own cost, to cover by insurance the whole 
liability to the workmen. 

4. All persons working for wages in the employment of another 
to be included in the Act. 

5. The employer to be prohibited from contracting out of the Act. 

6. Actions on the part of the employer or workman for compensa- 
tion to be barred. Any point requiring adjustment to be settled by 
the Sheriff in Scotland or a County Court Judge in England or 
Ireland without appeal, no professional man being permitted to 
appear in the case. 

There are two ways in which compensation may be provided— 
namely, by a fixed amount to every workman, or by an amount 
according to his earnings. The latter is the more equitable, because 
his earnings will bear a certain relation to his expenditure, and the 
relief would therefore be relative to this. For convenience, however, 
fixed benefits to each workman are taken here, as these will enable us 
to arrive at a calculation of something like what compulsory insurance 
would cost. In actual practice, however, compensation relative to 
earnings should be adopted. 

The following statements give fixed amounts and definitions of 
when and under what circumstances they will be payable : 

On death or permanent total disablement a payment of 1001. 

Permanent disablement to mean the loss of both eyes or both 
legs or both hands, or one leg and one hand, injury to the head pro- 
ducing insanity, or other injury believed to permanently unfit the 
claimant to follow any calling. 

On permanent partial disablement a payment of 501. 

This would mean the loss of one eye or one leg or one hand, 
or rupture or other injury which does not altogether prevent the 
claimant being able to follow a calling of some kind. 

During temporary disablement for a period not exceeding twenty- 
six weeks a payment at the rate of 15s. per week. 

This allowance not to be payable for any accident involving less 
than two weeks’ absence from employment, except in such cases as 
end in partial or permanent disablement. 

The foregoing cover the principal conditions of an equitable and 
adequate insurance under which a fixed sum would be paid during 
disablement to the workman or to his friends at death. The 
employer’s liability must remain, because he will be a free agent as 
to insurance, and if freed from liability might, tempted by a low 
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premium, insure in an unsafe office. The workman would therefore 
have this double security for being paid his compensation. The 
amount of the liability and the manner of payment of it would be 
settled in advance, and nothing would be necessary beyond ordinary 
proof of the accident and the medical certificate relating to the 
injury. 

To stipulate for no payment being made for less than two weeks’ 
absence is necessary as a check on malingering. Associations of 
workmen may pay wages from the day the accident takes place, as 
they can look after their own men, and this would lead to no serious 
abuse. To the employers the extra cost in premium of making pay- 
ments for the first two weeks would be very high, as all the expenses 
connected with medical examination and otherwise would be the 
same for the most trifling as for the most serious accident. Two 
weeks’ loss of wages would no doubt be a great inconvenience to 
most workmen ; but it would not produce anything like destitution 
or actual distress, and it is the prevention of this which is aimed at. 
Workmen should form societies themselves to compensate small in- 
juries, which they could do economically, and at the same time meet 
claims for the ordinary illnesses to which all are liable. 


Cost OF INSURING AGAINST ALL ACCIDENTS 


In estimating this I shall first consider what has been done 
already to meet liability for accidents of all kinds. 

The miners’ permanent societies compensate for all injuries to 
miners. They collect from 2}d. to 43d. per week from their men. 
The mine-owners also contribute to their funds. Their income last 
year was 204,569/. from the men and 30,342/. from the mine-owners, 
and they have in the last fourteen years accumulated a fund of 
488,613/. Their plan of compensation is complicated. They do not 
pay the whole amount at death, but pay widows about 5s. a week 
and children from 2s. to 2s. 6d. until they are thirteen years of age. 
Disabled men receive from 6s. to 10s. per week. It will therefore be 
seen that their methods involve too much detail to be followed in 
any ordinary plan of compulsory insurance. 

The experience of the largest insurance society connected with 
the London and North Western Railway is valuable, and furnishes 
useful data. This society admits members to three classes, and the 
following brief statement of the charges and benefits of the first class 
will show how the society works. Members contribute 13s. per annum, 
to which the company adds 10s. 10d., making altogether 23s. 10d., 
which produces benefits of 100/. on death or on permanent disablement 
and an allowance of 21s. per week up to fifty-two weeks for partial dis- 
ablement. The society also covers death from natural causes to the 
extent of a payment of 10/. During last year it paid for death and 
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permanent disablement 7,194/., and 3,613/. for deaths from natural 
causes, If it did not pay on deaths from natural causes there 
would be an increased advantage to those who died from accident or 
were permanently disabled, which would raise their allowance to about 
1531. The working of this society therefore shows that 238. 10d. per 
annum secures a payment of, say, 153/. on death or on permanent dis- 
ablement, and an allowance of 21s. per week up to fifty-two weeks 
during partial disablement. The society accumulates very little 
money, and as its own expenses for management are only about 4 per 
cent. of its income the foregoing may be considered as the largest 
scale of benefits derivable from insurance, whether mutual or other- 
wise. As all the members are on the same footing, no difference is 
made in the compensation in regard to widows or children. This 
plan consequently is similar to what may be done by a compulsory 
system of insurance. 

The ordinary accident policies of insurance companies likewise 
afford some data to goupon: 100/. at death or on permanent disable- 
ment and 50/. on partial disablement, with a weekly allowance of 12s. 
up to twenty-six weeks, can be covered in trades including the most 
hazardous for about 20s. per annum. The policies apply during the 
whole twenty-four hours of the day, whereas an employer's liability is 
limited to the hours a workman is on duty, which would be about one- 
third of the whole time. The accident companies incur heavy business 
eharges. Last year the working expenses of an office doing a large 
employers’ accident insurance were nearly 9s. out of every 20s. it 
received as premium. None of the offices expend less than one-third 
of their premiums in charges, and in most cases much more. If, how- 
ever, a compulsory insurance law were in force these conditions would 
be entirely altered. The business would then be so much increased and 
the method of doing it so changed that the cost of working a company 
under the new system would probably not exceed one-tenth of the 
premium income. The ordinary accident policy includes allowances 
from the date of the accident, whereas the proposed policy would not 
pay anything during the first two weeks after an accident, except when 
the accident was so severe as to be ultimately settled for by the pay- 
ment of 50/. on partial or 100/. on permanent disablement. There 
would therefore be differences in the premium charged on an ordinary 
accident policy and the one herein proposed. First, the latter would 
save on the time during which the policy is in force, the ordinary one 
being given for the whole time and the employer's liability being for 
about one-third of that. The first two weeks’ allowance after an 
accident being payable only under certain conditions would likewise be 
a saving, and as the scheme proposed would be under compulsory 
conditions there would be a large saving in the working expenses of the 
offices. On the other hand there would be a certain additional cost in 
the increased allowance to 15s. per week instead of 12s. On balance, the 
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policy I propose would be the cheaper of the two. Judging, therefore, 
by what is already done by first-class offices and by the mutual 
insurance societies of the London and North Western Railway Com- 
pany, the benefits herein proposed to be paid in the event of any 
accident could be covered by less than 20s. per workman. There are 
other two ways in which the effect of this payment may be reckoned— 
namely, on the wages and on the cost of the article manufactured. 
The most equitable way to carry out the scheme would be to base the 
amount of compensation on the wages of the workmen, and on this 
it would come to considerably less than 2 per cent., even in hazardous 
employments. Allowing a considerable margin, and estimating it at 
2 per cent. upon the workmen’s wages, a calculation may now be made 
as to what it would in some cases add to our manufacturing charges. 

In coal-mining there is one man killed for every 200,000 tons of 
coal mined, and according to the statistics of the miners’ permanent 
relief societies there are about sixty men injured for each one killed ; 
but this includes trifling accidents. Omitting such of them as would 
not obtain any allowance under the two-weeks’ clause, there would 
probably not be more than thirty accidents to be covered, and 
assuming that each one would cost 6/. 13s. 4d., this would, with 1001. 
for the fatal injury, make a charge of 3001. against each 200,000 tons 
of coal mined, or, say, one-third of a penny per ton ofcoal. Another 
calculation may be made from the figures furnished by the miners’ 
permanent relief societies. Their revenue averages 16s. per 
member, and there are about 550,000 men employed in coal-mining ; 
440,0001. would therefore cover compensation to all coal-miners 
according to their scale and methods, and on 180,000,000 tons 
produced in the year the amount would be fractionally over one half- 
penny per ton, which is an increase to the cost that would not affect 
any manufacturing business. 

We now come to house-building. The labour paid for in erect- 
ing a building is from 40 to 50 per cent. of the total cost. Assume 
the larger percentage. The cost of the land on which it stands averages 
in large and small places, taken together, one-third of the cost of the 
building. Therefore, a building which, with the land upon which it 
stands, costs 30,000/. will include 10,0001. in labour, and 2 per cent. on 
this amountis 200/., which would represent the total increased cost 
of the property for covering all risks to the workmen—an addition 
so small that it would not check building operations. 

Take the case of aship. The average labour payable by the ship- 
builder is about 35 to 40 per cent. of the total cost of the vessel. 
Take the higher figure, and the ship which at present costs 10,000/. 
would with the workmen’s risk of injuries covered by 2 per cent. on 
4,0001. cost only 80/. more. 

Take the case of railway servants. The society of the London and 
North Western Railway finds that 23s. 10d. per annum will meet a 
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liability at death or permanent disablement of 153/. and an allowance 
of 21s.a week for fifty-two weeks during temporary disablement. Of 
this 23s. 10d. six-elevenths is contributed by the workmen. Assuming 
all the railway companies of the country undertook at their sole ex- 
pense to provide the benefits in this scheme, it could be done by 
them for about 16s. for each of the 500,000 men in their employ, 
or, say, 400,000/. Taking the average wages of the men at 601. per 
annum, we have 30,000,000/., on which the 400,000/. represents 14 
per cent. But while this might be done by the railway companies 
forming a society amongst themselves—assuming they would all be 
worked as carefully as the London and North Western Company— it is 
unlikely that the insurance companies would take the risk at this 
rate, as it would leave no balance for interest or for a reserve fund. 
But it is mentioned to show what a small addition to the working 
expenses of railways would be made by the insurance of every injury. 
Compulsory insurance applying to all employés would include 
domestic, commercial, agricultural, fishing, and industrial workers, 
and these above ten years of age in Great Britain number between 
18,000,000 and 14,000,000. The three former classes include about 
2,000,000 women and girls in domestic service, and about 1,600,000 
clerks, warehousemen, shopkeepers, and others engaged in light 
employments, who, with the agricultural population, could be 
insured against all injuries for a nominal premium. The two last- 
named classes, engaged in fishing and industrial employments, 
number about 8,500,000, the great majority of whom do not follow 
hazardous employment; and the extra-hazardous occupations, includ- 
ing railway employés, miners, and others, do not probably number 
1,500,000. Evidence was given before the Labour Commission 
that the income of the wage-earning classes amounted to about 
600,000,000/. per annum, and the whole of these wage-earners could 
be insured compensation against all injuries, fatal and otherwise, 
for an average premium of } per cent. on their earnings. This 
would only be possible if insurance were compulsory. The in- 
creased business, the definite character of the risks, and the altered 
methods of carrying on the business, would so lessen the amount of 
the premiums consumed in working expenses that it is not unlikely 
that all the accidents to which the whole of our working population 
are subjected in the course of their employment could be met by an 
annual premium, based on earning capacity, of 3,000,000/. This 
amount would be added to the cost of manufacturing and distribu- 
tion and would be no serious addition thereto. If it were done by 
any national insurance scheme in which the Post Office was utilised 
the cost would be less, and if the insurance companies did not 
promptly make arrangements to suit the increased business, there is 
no doubt that the Government would be compelled to take the work 
into its own hands, This does not, however, enter into present calcu- 
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lations, as it would be years before the House of Commons would 
pass such a law, and thus the question is confined to what can be 
effected with the facilities offered by existing insurance companies. 


ADVANTAGES OF COMPULSORY INSURANCE AND COMPENSATION FOR 
ALL INJURIES 


In stating the objections to the existing law, the benefit of the 
proposed change to liability for all injuries is of necessity exhibited. 
At first sight some may suppose that workmen would become reck- 
less of injuries if sure of compensation. This view can have but 
little foundation, as even though compensation be certain it would 
be limited, and in no case could it be worth to a workman anything 
like so much as, for example, the loss of a limb. This question must 
be looked at all round ; and even if it could be shown that in an occa- 
sional instance there was even wilful recklessness, it would not affect 
the value of the plan, on account of the enormous advantages which 
it would give to workmen and employers. Others may suppose that 
insuring against all injuries would be so costly as to seriously affect 
the price at which our manufactures could be turned out. This has 
been shown to be unfounded. It would really cost less to compensate 
workmen for every injury than, directly and indirectly, it now costs. 
At present these losses fall upon employers, on workmen and their 
friends and relatives, and, in extreme cases, on the State itself; and 
this liquidation includes an enormous amount of money expended in 
ways which are sheer waste when we consider the object in view. 

Labour representatives ask that workmen when injured should be 
placed in the same position as the public, which means that ina 
large number of cases they would have to go into Court to obtain 
compensation. It is difficult to understand this light-hearted desire 
for litigation. What is the usual position of an injured workman ? 
He will probably be in the hospital, and his wife most likely without 
money, except what is required for subsistence. The witnesses will 
be fellow-workmen, who may be afraid to give evidence, as it may risk 
the safety of their position, and in any case they would have to give 
their time as witnesses, perhaps for two or three days, for which they 
would get no payment; the place where the accident happened 
would in most cases be in the employer’s control, and he could not 
be expected to assist the plaintiff in establishing a claim against 
himself: so that the circumstances would altogether be much against 
the workman being able to gain his action; and this, as a matter of 
fact, is what has been found to be the case already. If the proposed 
law increases the number of accidents for which the employer will be 
liable, it also increases the number of opportunities for the workmen 
to go to law. Even the change made by extending the time for 
beginning an action will, although beneficial in some cases, merely 
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give additional opportunities for speculative suits, which have been 
already brought in such numbers. The plea of ‘ contributory negli- 
gence’ will furnish a defence to a large number of the suits, probably 
to a majority of them ; and there still remain all the other legal snares 
and pitfalls, which it is impossible to enumerate, but which are certain 
in many cases to defeat the claims of the workmen. 

In the Lancet for December 1888 and April 1889 there are 
two articles dealing with the prevalence of accidents amongst dock 
labourers. They show that in the course of five years at least one-half 
of the dockers suffer some injury, and they also set forth what is the 
usual fate of a docker who is injured. Sensationalism or appeals to 
the feelings are not to be expected in a scientific journal like the 
Lancet, but at the same time no more pathetic or touching account 
has ever been written of the position in which dockers find them- 
selves when injured than is to be found in these two articles in the 
above-named journal. The position of an injured docker is both hope- 
less and helpless, whereas adequate employers’ liability and insurance 
of all the risks to which he is liable would give him certain compen- 
sation. Take also the case of women who are injured in ropeworks 
and other places. If any person is more helpless than the injured 
docker it is the injured woman, and there is no possible way of im- 
proving her position except by making the employer pay. In skilled 
trades, operated by highly intelligent and trained men, compulsory 
insurance of compensation would make work safer; but in the case of 
the docker it would alter the character of his employment altogether. 
There is no doubt that a large number of dock accidents are pre- 
ventible. The ground is often slippery from frost or mud, and should 
be sanded or cleaned ; but without these precautions the docker may 
fall and be crushed by his own load. The planks are frequently too 
narrow and too flexible, and a weight on such leads toaccident. The 
foremen urge the men forward, and, fearing discharge—as there are 
many claimants for their employment—they become nervous, and a 
momentary oversight leads to an accident. All these conditions 
would be changed with the certain payment to be made for every 
injury which resulted; but no improvement can be expected 
until this is done. The law which makes employers liable for only 
a few of all the accidents which can take place has not sufficient 
deterrent influence, but care will be taken by them when the 
liability for compensation is as certain as the wage-bill or the taxes. 
It is here that the power of insurance to beget safety is illustrated. 
The accidents in every dock would by the insurance companies 
be compared with every other one, and a complete record obtained. 
The dock that was careful would escape with a small premium, and 
the dock in which there were many accidents would have to pay 
ahigh one. In proportion as accidents happened so would they have 
to pay to have their risks covered. The insurance companies would 
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judge by results and charge accordingly. Owners of docks in 
which extra-risky conditions were not avoided would have to pay 
so much more than those of the docks in which they were, and pre- 
ventible accidents would soon be almost unknown. The uncertain 
and occasional nature of dockers’ employment presents no difficulty to 
the risk of injuries being insured. Based on earnings, whether a man 
is employed for an hour or for a year will make no difference. The 
policy which covers the risks to one man to-day will cover them to 
another man to-morrow, should a change have been made meantime ; 
and this will also be the case with occasional employment in ship- 
yards and in house-building by skilled or unskilled labour, whether 
in or out of doors. 

Under the proposed law it will be almost impossible for a seaman 
to recover compensation in Court. His means of proof will be more 
slender than those of an ordinary workman, but nevertheless the ship- 
owner will be severely mulcted. While he has to pay much, the 
seaman will receive little. It is therefore obvious that provisions in 
the law by which shipowners would for a definite payment of premium 
insure to injured seamen immediate compensation without any 
appeal to the law would be an enormous advantage to both parties. 
The extension of employers’ liability to seamen will undoubtedly 
increase the tendency to employ foreign seamen, and the dread of 
the uncertain liability under the law as proposed will operate more 
strongly in this direction than would fixed responsibility for every 
accident, which the shipowner could at once measure by the sum it 
would cost to insure it. Domestic servants are to be included in the 
law ; but, from the nature of their employment, there can only be a 
rare case in which a domestic servant injures herself without having 
contributed to the cause of the injury. An almost nominal premium 
would insure compensation to all domestic servants, and thus relieve 
their employers and themselves from the risk of going to law to settle 
not only the amount but the liability for a claim which in their case, 
as in that of sailors, it would be almost impossible to prove. 


CONCLUSION 


It is not intended that this scheme should meet every possible 
demand on the part of a workman or his family. The object aimed 
at is to prevent, or at least alleviate, the distress which in many cases 
comes upon a family through the sudden extinction of their income 
by the death or ‘injury of the breadwinner. Other forms of relief 
should be provided by the workman’s own thrift through friendly 
associations; and it may here be mentioned that care would have to 
be taken that a workman could not by means of compulsory compen- 
sation and by being a member of other societies obtain when injured 
more than he could while working at his usual occupation. Many 
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will no doubt consider that the best way of dealing with compensation 
would be to distribute it weekly to widows, children, and dependent 
relatives, so long as they were in this position ; but the machinery to 
carry out such a proposal could not be created in connection with 
insurance companies, except at a cost which would be too great. On 
the other hand an adherence to this method would be in many cases 
less advantageous to an injured workman or dependent relative 
than a sum paid at once. The combination of both would be the 
ideal method ; for there are many persons so deficient in self-control 
that a large payment down would damage instead of benefiting them, 
and these could only have their necessities relieved by weekly pay- 
ments. This, however, would be difficult to carry out, except by a 
Government scheme worked through the Post Office. 

Insurance offices doing the business would have to re-arrange 
their powers so as to come within the terms of a law providing for 
their capital being adequate, their shareholders sufficient in number, 
their funds invested in certain securities, and annual or semi-annual 
statements and audits being forwarded to the Government disclosing 
the details of their position. This would be necessary to prevent the 
creation of mushroom companies which would give inadequate 
security. The case is so clear that it has not been thought requisite 
to enforce the necessity of compulsory compensation by arguments 
drawn from what has been done in Germany, France, and Austria. 
These countries have already adopted national systems of compensa- 
tion for all accidents, as they found this was the only method of per- 
manently settling the question. Insurance and compensation for all 
accidents have, however, been too recently adopted to have furnished the 
materials for complete actuarial calculations showing what the results 
will be. It is therefore unlikely that our Government would adopt 
continental methods until we had obtained further experience. This 
article is therefore no more than a contribution toa consideration of the 
question. It is an attempt to remove from the minds of the work- 
men what are believed to be mistaken views in reference to insurance 
of employers’ liability. The drawbacks resulting from the present 
law are pointed out, and it is also shown that the intended new law 
will in some respects even increase these, and that no plan can give 
a final settlement of the question that does not secure compensation 
to workmen for every injury, however caused, that happens to them 
while engaged in their usual occupations, without their requiring to 
have recourse to the law-courts. 


A. D. PROvVAND. 





DARWINISM AND SWIMMING: 
A THEORY 


Ir is an indirect proof of the antiquity of those semi-automatic 
manifestations of nerve function which we know as instinctive habits, 
that man has no inherent knowledge of how to swim; in spite of 
the immense period during which such an accomplishment has been 
almost essential to him. 

This may not be obvious at first sight to those who have not 
studied the comparative physiology of the nervous system in man 
and animals, and who therefore can hardly appreciate the significance 
of the numerous vestiges of ancestral instincts which still form a part 
of our mental equipment, and which have been as distinctly inherited 
from the pre-human brute as any part of our physical framework. I 
hope, however, in the following pages, without introducing much 
technical matter into the argument, to show, not only that such is 
the case, but also that this particular line of inquiry is one of consid- 
erable promise and interest to all who are curious about the story of 
the development of the human race. 

It seems hardly consistent with the view that experience can be 
inherited (which would, of course, imply the doctrine that the 
manufacture of inherent faculties is rapidly going on in the world) 
that man should exhibit no signs of the swimming instinct which is 
apparently so common among other animals. For, although our 
knowledge of the life habits of early man is very imperfect, upon one 
point we can speak with absolute certainty, and that is the invariable 
proximity of his habitat to water. It is among the fluvial drift that 
we find the archaic stone implements ; and relics of human handiwork 
found associated with remains of extinct animals are almost without 
exception discovered in riverside caverns. The shell-mounds- round 
the coasts of northern Europe, and the recently described rock-shelters 
overlooking the Mediterranean, tell the story of later savage tribes 
living close to the sea and gathering sustenance from it; while the 
margins of the Swiss lakes abound with the traces of many genera- 
tions of Neolithic barbarians and their descendants, who, for purposes 
of defence, lived in cabins built on frail platforms over the water. It 
is obvious that all such people must have been swimmers (just as all 
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savages are at the present day), or they would have been placed at a 
serious disadvantage when engaged in hunting or warfare. 

The difficulty of judging of the lapse of time in these prehistoric 
ages has made archeologists cautious in committing themselves to 
figures, and therefore no definite idea of the enormous antiquity of 
the earliest evidences of man’s existence has become generally current. 
But, taking into account the various data we have for forming some 
sort of estimate, we may be fairly confident in putting the date of the 
Paleolithic cave-dwellers who hunted the mammoth and the reindeer 
in Britain and central France at something over one hundred thousand 
years 8.C., and that of the much more primitive men who inhabited 
Professor Prestwich’s Wealden plateau, or took refuge in Kent’s Hole 
before the lower (or crystalline) stalagmite was deposited, at a period 
removed from us by at least three thousand centuries. It is plain also 
that, allowing sufficient time for the antecedent distribution of races, 
and for the development of those faculties of mind required for the 
invention and manufacture of the rudest stone implements, our 
estimate must be very greatly extcnded if it is to cover the whole 
period of human existence. 

Now during all this vast epoch man has been a dweller by river 
banks or upon the margins of lakes and oceans; has been gathering 
his food from the sea, and pursuing his quarry across mountain 
torrents or among the swamps and creeks of half-submerged deltas ; 
has in many cases become semi-amphibious in his habits; and yet, 
in spite of the many thousand generations of experience of the 
dangers of immersion, he drowns at once in deep water, unless he has 
learned a method of keeping himself afloat as entirely artificial as the 
act of skating or riding a bicycle. 

In this he differs from almost all other animals, including, 
curiously enough, those which have not had anything like the same 
aquatic experience or need of such power of self-preservation. The 
cat and the donkey have a strong instinctive dislike to entering the 
water, yet both can swim with ease on a first attempt. In fact, every 
quadruped is able to swim in a measure without antecedent practice, 
even although its natural dwelling-place may be in the desert as in 
the case of the ass, or among mountain ranges as in that of the 
sheep or goat. How then are we to account for the lack of this most 
valuable and widely distributed natural faculty in ourselves ? 

It would appear, since these animals exhibit a natural faculty 
which man has not, in spite of his evident need of it throughout the 
whole of his existence as an earth-walking biped, that either a special 
instinctive capacity for swimming has been conferred upon or acquired 
by them, from the benefits of which man has been excluded, or else 
the power must depend upon some other pristine instinct or faculty 
which has chanced to be adaptable for this purpose (just as the biting 
power of a rodent, developed through its way of getting a living, is 
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available for self-defence), which is present, and transferable for 
purposes of natation, in quadrupeds, and absent, or not so transferable, 
in the case of man. I hope to show that the second supposition, 
and especially the last part of it, is correct, and that it seems to throw 
a curious light upon our racial history, and, moreover, interprets 
certain facts which, although grievously familiar to all of us, have, I 
believe, never been fully explained. 

If we examine the usual quadrupedal method of swimming, we 
find that the limbs are used in almost precisely the same manner 
and in the same general order as in terrestrial progression; and that 
these movements alone are sufficient to support the animal in the 
water and to propel it in the direction in which it desiresto go. Such - 
co-ordinate movements of the limbs are in the majority of cases in- 
stinctive, and are not the result of teaching or experience; for a 
young fawn or colt, immediately after birth, is able to move about 
freely, after the manner of its kind; and even in the case of animals 
which are unable to walk when very young, such as kittens or puppies, 
the feeble and sprawling limbs act together in the same rhythmic 
order as when the animals are able to run about. 

If such a young animal, or any one of the less intelligent quad- 
rupeds, such as a rabbit or guinea-pig, be suddenly caught up in the 
hand, its struggles, when frightened, consist of the same movements 
as those employed on the ground when it is endeavouring to escape 
by speed. A small bird also, when seized, flutters its wings in its 
efforts to get free in exactly the same manner,as if it were flying. 
In fact, we may lay it down as a general law that, when certain 
movements are commonly associated with the endeavour to escape 
from danger in creatures chiefly dependent upon instinct, these 
movements will tend to appear, independently of the will of the 
animal, whenever fear is the dominant emotion. And in the case of 
the more intelligent animals, should the presence of mind be lost 
through some shock or rush of emotion, so that they fall into a state 
of unreasoning panic, the same rule holds good; and the more 
adaptive and rational method of using the limbs gives place to the 
instinctive mechanical method. 

How independent of the higher nerve centres these instinctive 
movements which accompany an effort to escape may be is shown 
in the case of a fowl which has been suddenly decapitated ; for the 
wings continue to flap, and the legs to kick, in almost exactly the 
same way as in an endeavour to avoid capture. 

An interesting illustration of the above law, in the case of an 
animal of very low intelligence, is given by Darwin in his account 
of his visit to the Galapagos Islands. He there discovered a lizard 
(Amblyrhynchus cristatus) which is in the habit of living on shore, 
but which gathers its food, consisting chiefly of sea-weed, from the 
bottom of the sea. On land it is an awkward, shuffling’creature, with 
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no power either to defend itself or to escape, but in the water it 
swims almost as well as a fish. Darwin found, to his surprise, that 
when these lizards were thoroughly frightened they could not be in- 
duced to enter the water; and although he threw one in repeatedly, 
it invariably swam back in the utmost haste to the place where its 
persecutor stood, and allowed itself once more to be seized. In com- 
menting on this curious behaviour, he says, ‘Perhaps this singular 
piece of apparent stupidity may be accounted for by the circum- 
stance that this reptile has no enemy whatever on shore, whereas at 
sea it must often fall a prey to numerous sharks. Hence, probably, 
urged by a fixed and hereditary instinct that the shore is its place 
of safety, whatever the emergency may be, it there takes refuge.’ 
This is a typical example of the way in which a rigid adherence to 
old habits, in themselves good, may, under new conditions, result in 
a complete failure to attain the end for which those habits were first 
developed. It would be very easy to bring forward numerous other 
examples of failures of a similar kind among the lower animals 
when brought face to face with a newexperience. In those of greater 
intelligence, and especially in the case of man, such ludicrous inability 
to conform to a change of environment is naturally rarer, since the 
first advantage of a large brain is that it increases the resourcefulness 
of its possessor in meeting new emergencies. Still, it is a familiar 
fact that, when the reasoning power is hampered by emotion, men 
constantly fall back on deeply-seated routine habits which are akin 
to the nature of instincts. It is when the man who has been brought 
up in a country district, but who has acquired a new accent at the 
university or at some other social centre, is startled or angry that he 
expresses himself in the dialect of his youth. When an individual, 
usually rational and circumspect in his conduct, is ‘ carried away by 
anger,’ he will often, on impulse, resort to violent measures such as 
might have been quite appropriate on a like occasion in an age of 
barbarism, but which, under modern conditions of life, would gener- 
ally result in seriously complicating, rather than removing, the 
trouble in hand. Let his passion become overwhelming, and his 
voluntary inhibitory centres be paralysed by alcohol or disease, and 
he becomes a mere furious and unreasoning animal. Even the 
familiar artificial means for giving effect to his anger will often under 
such circumstances be ignored, and he will resort to natural weapons 
such as were doubtless made use of in all contests by his pre-human 
forefathers. I have seen lunatics and inebriated women, when 
frenzied with rage, assume the posture of defiance common among 
apes, and stand crouching, as if ready to spring, with crooked and 
twitching fingers, and with lips drawn back to expose the gnashing 
teeth. In such a case even the use of the fists is forgotten; the 
‘noble art’ is as completely submerged in the returning wave of 
animalism as is the Law of the Land or the Sermon on the Mount. 
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If I may be allowed a brief digression from the main argument, 
I would here observe that the shaking of the clenched hand as a 
demonstration of hostility has apparently no relation in its origin 
with the custom of using the fists after the manner of the pugilist. 
Tae gesture is in use all the world over, but the custom of fighting 
with the naked fists is strictly local, and does not appear to have any 
very great antiquity. A Frenchman or an Italian will shake his fist 
much more readily than an Englishman, yet neither of these peoples 
has attained to that pitch of civilisation marked by the custom of 
arriving at an agreement by the disputants pounding one another’s 
features. 

In every case, except where the demonstrator has some familiarity 
with the art of boxing, and has not lost all self-control, the fist is not 
displayed in a manner which suggests its use as a punching organ, 
but is held as high as the head with the line of the knuckles vertical ; 
in exactly the position, in fact, as though the fingers grasped a 
weapon. To shake a spear or a club at a foe is a common way of 
conveying a threat among all primitive savages ; and if no weapon is 
within reach, an expressive pantomime of the action is performed 
with the hand only. Itis noteworthy that women and girls (who are 
less specialised than men as regards such matters, and whose instinc- 
tive actions are therefore much more valuable to the naturalist) not 
only shake the fist in this way, but generally persist in holding the 
hand in some unscientific position when they endeavour to emulate 
the pugnacious sex. 

If the gesture of shaking the fist should prove to be instinctive— 
and this point must at present be held to be somewhat doubtful—it 
will be of peculiar interest to anthropologists, since it appears to be 
derived from the habit of using some sort of weapon in striking at an 
enemy ; and the great majority of instinctive acts undoubtedly date 
back to a stage of existence when no such artificial aids were 
invented. 

To return to the subject of swimming. It would appear from 
the foregoing considerations that the purely terrestrial quadruped, 
when it is immersed beyond its depth, walks in the water, and, by 
good luck, finds the action sufficient to bring it to land. The act 
can hardly be said to depend on volition, for one cannot imagine that 
a month-old kitten, taken from its warm bed and thrown intoa pond, 
would go through the mental process of thinking, ‘ Now I must swim 
for it, and therefore I will kick my legs in such and such a manner.’ 
Plainly the blind instinct which makes a wild rabbit, when seized, 
continue the scampering movements of its legs, and the freshly 
caught bird the fluttering action of its wings, comes to the aid of 
the terrified kitten when it finds itself in the water. 

An animal then, when in danger of drowning, merely performs 
those routine instinctive movements which in its normal environment 
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would suffice to preserve it from the chief dangers to which it is 
exposed. But since in most cases the environmental pressure has 
been fairly constant in direction for a vast number of generations, 
the habit, as now made use of, has been inherited, and is attributable 
to the needs of the remote past far more than to the needs of the 
present. In quadrupeds which are often pursued, such instinctive 
movements are those appropriate for the act of running; and hence, 
when such animals are alarmed by being plunged into deep water, 
these constitute their struggles in the endeavour to reach the shore. 

Birds which depend on their wings to escape from their enemies, 
when immersed, exemplify the same rule. I remember when a child 
that the farm lads used to take the young sparrows from the nests 
round the homestead, and, after showing them to the foreman in 
order to secure the reward of a penny a dozen—which was the price 
set on the heads of these inchoate marauders—they occasionally 
disposed of them by throwing them into a shallow pond. On one 
occasion I was present to witness the execution. The young birds 
sank at once to the bottom, but almost immediately their feeble and 
almost naked wings began to wag up and down as if in flight, and 
this served to bring them to the surface, but they sank again as soon 
as the movement ceased. This action they repeated again and again, 
and it was, in appearance, so purposive an endeavour to get breath, 
that the natural hardness of heart of the young human animal was 
overcome by what looked like a brave and intelligent struggle for 
life, and the victims were temporarily rescued. Subsequent scientific 
inquiries into the nature of the movements of very young animals 
have taken away my faith in the resourcefulness of the unfledged 
sparrow, and have led me to interpret its actions when in the water 
by the law of instinctive acts with which we are now dealing. 

It is noteworthy that the fear of suffocation (and this is vehe- 
mently called forth by the entrance of a little water into the air 
passages) strikes to the very centre of our being. Man and beast 
have a ‘dread and inward horror’ of any violent arrest of the power 
of breathing. A rush of panic fear invades and paralyses the 
reflective faculties at such a time, and the deeply lodged and ancient 
instincts of self-preservation leap to the front ; so that the animal, or 
man, becomes degraded to a condition akin to that of some of the 
lower organisms, the movements of which result from reflex stimuli 
following the direction of the most beaten ancestral nerve tracks. 

It will now be seen how it is that we may consider the ability to 
swim among earth-walking quadrupeds to be merely a kind of evolu- 
tionary by-product, which, luckily for the majority of beasts, can be 
turned to good account. But let us suppose an animal, subject to 
the same laws of instinct as the rest, but which has undergone 
considerable modification from the general ancestral type. Is it not 
conceivable that such a creature, when impelled in times of panic to 
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fall back on instincts derived from its progenitors, might find that, 
instead of chance favouring it, the reverse was the case, and that the 
inherited mode of action was the worst possible under the new 
conditions? The behaviour of the ostrich in certain emergencies 
which has won for it the epithet of ‘foolish’ among popular writers 
on natural history is probably attributable to a conservative blunder 
of this kind. The habit of hiding is almost universal among running 
birds, and doubtless many of the ostrich’s ancestors lived under 
conditions in which such a stratagem would be most valuable in 
escaping from enemies. Life in the open desert has compelled the 
modern ostrich to rely upon swiftness and strength, since in its 
normal habitat there is no cover which suffices for concealment. 
Yet we are told that, when the bird is at its wit’s end, it endeavours 
to creep into a bush or a tuft of grass after the custom of some of the 
smaller Ratite (such as the Kiwi), without reflecting that what might 
suffice to hide the weaklings of its race, exposes the large body of an 
ostrich to the eyes and weapons of its pursuers. 

Again—and this is more to the point in the question at issue— 
suppose one class of mammals and their ancestors for an infinite 
number of generations had not been in the habit of using their limbs, 
when inspired by terror, in the manner which quadrupeds find so 
serviceable in the water, but in a totally different way—might there 
not be considerable danger that their special and traditional instinctive 
movements, if evoked by the shock of sudden immersion, would turn 
out to be worse than useless for purposes of natation, and so contribute 
to their death ? 

I shall now attempt to show that man occupies such an unfortunate 
position ; and that in this fact we have an explanation both of his 
inability to swim without being taught, and of the character of his 
struggles when he is in danger of drowning. 

Man’s ancestors, in all probability, have never, since the close of 
the Secondary epoch, been quadrupeds which were in the habit of 
escaping from enemies by fleeing on all fours upon the ground. All 
parts of the human frame bear testimony to an arboreal environment 
which decreed the structure of the limbs and extremities and the 
position of the internal organs. Hence it is exceedingly improbable 
that relics of those rhythmic impulses which result in muscular acts 
appropriate to quadrupedal progression will be found in the sub- 
structure of ancestral instincts which is hidden beneath our veneer of 
rationality. Moreover, both anatomy and geology indicate to us that 
the arboreal period of our racial existence must have been many 
times longer than the bipedal period. Our humbler simian pro- 
genitors, having comparatively small brains, were much more 
dependent on instinct than we are, and therefore, since the bodily 
and mental attributes which have most contributed to survival in the 
struggle for life in the past are those which tend to occur as atavistic 
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vestiges in after generations, we are justified in expecting to find 
traces of instincts derived from the needs of tree-climbing ancestors 
still persisting in the human subject. And more especially so because 
—as I have repeatedly pointed out—inherent nervous phenomena, 
such as instincts and reflexes, are exceedingly slow in disappearing 
when a change of circumstances has rendered them obsolete. An 
instructive instance of the survival of an instinct of self-preservation, 
indispensable to young apes, but useless in the human infant, was 
discussed in an article published in this Review in November, 1891. 

We may assume, then, that any habitual act which has been of 
especial utility in preserving a race from extinction throughout a pro- 
longed period is likely to occupy no unimportant place among the 
inherited instincts of derived species. 

Now there can be no doubt that the foremost impulse of tree- 
climbing animals, such as squirrels and apes, when they are seized 
with alarm, is to scramble upwards to a place of safety. How 
immediate and instinctive such an action is can be seen by anyone 
who will exhibit a snake to the monkeys at the Zoological Gardens. 
On the ground the monkey is out of his element, and is exposed to 
untold dangers. The sudden appearance of a foe sends him up to the 
tree-tops like a skyrocket ; and almost as mechanically as far as any 
intellectual process is concerned. 

Among arboreal quadrumanous creatures and their descendants 
we should therefore expect to find scansorial movements resorted to 
without premeditation in moments of extreme panic, just as, among 
bewildered and terror-stricken quadrupeds, running movements are 
mechanically resorted to. This, I take it, is a probable reason why 
the drowning man struggles in the manner which is at once so 
characteristic, so senseless, and so disastrous. He acts exactly as if he 
were endeavouring to climb. His hands are alternately thrust up- 
wards, with open clutching fingers, as if to grasp something above his 
head, and his legs move in unison with his arms in the same way as 
do those of an ape which is mounting a tree. That is to say, the 
limbs on the same side are lifted coincidently, as they are when a 
sailor is going aloft. There is a remarkable uniformity in the 
behaviour of persons who cannot swim who find themselves suddenly 
immersed in deep water, which also strongly suggests that some in- 
stinctive tendency, inherent in, and possessed by, all human beings, 
is the prompter on such occasions. The unfortunate part of the 
matter is, that the act which nature thus suggests to the drowning 
man is about the worst that can be imagined under the circum- 
stances. A better understanding of natural processes has checked 
the conventional flow of laudation of a beneficent nature, guiding her 
children through critical experiences by ‘ unerring instinct.’ Mr. 
W. H. Hudson, in his delightful book, Jdle Days in Patagonia, 
speaks with something like enthusiasm of ‘the old man’ within us 
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coming to our help with all his ancient store of innate resources when 
some instant danger threatens, which the intellectual nineteenth- 
century part of us is unable to meet. It is a fascinating idea, this 
notion of the staunch and sturdy barbarian ever at hand to undertake 
for us, when the puny modern reasoner is face to face with some peril 
all unfamiliar and overpowering to him, but which is a mere trifling 
episode to the primeval veteran. It is certainly true, as Mr. Hudson 
says, that many of those feats of strength and courage which all man- 
kind unites in praising are entered upon on impulse, in which the 
conscious rational faculty takes no part, and are carried through in 
the same spontaneous and unreflecting manner. But it is also true, 
as has already been shown, that ‘the old man’ may slip from the ~ 
leash which civilisation has placed around his brawny neck at 
moments when his interference is by no means so opportune. I confess 
that the ‘ Old Man of the Tree,’ who is for ever at our backs, and who 
(it is here suggested) whispers ‘Climb! climb!’ in the ears of the 
perishing wretch, appears to my imagination much more akin to the 
fiends of the ‘ valley of the shadow’ than to Mr. Hudson’s primordial 
Greatheart. 

It is remarkable that, although most people hold, as a matter of 
rational knowledge, that such behaviour is worse than useless, and 
that the best thing to do, if one cannot swim, is to keep the hands 
down, and to endeavour to float calmly until help comes ; yet in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred this belief is ignored or discarded in 
moments of peril, and the fatal prompting of instinct is obeyed. 

The proverbial impulse to clutch at straws or other objects 
which, to an individual with the least glimmer of discrimination re- 
maining, are obviously useless as supports for the body, and the 
equally invariable tendency to thrust the hands above water ina 
blind endeavour to grasp something at a higher level (which more 
than anything else increases the danger of suffocation, since the 
raising of the extremities submerges the head), and, lastly, the co- 
ordinated climbing movements of the limbs, all support the theory that 
the drowning man is unwittingly employing those instinctive routine 
movements which, throughout the vast evolutionary epoch when the 
tree-tops were the chief place of safety, contributed to survival in 
sudden emergencies more than any other form of activity. For, 
although a floating straw is useless to man and ape alike, a twig of 
the same size has doubtless been the salvation of many an ancestor of 
both ; and while the eyes of the fugitive were engaged in watching 
the leopard or snake below, the hands were successively extended 
upwards to the higher branches with automatic precision, and the 
prehensile feet followed, pari passu, without any special cerebral 
mandate. 

The instant a man’s body is immersed in water, all the chief 
factors which form the basis of those sub-conscious calculations 
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whereby we regulate our habitual muscular efforts, such as the firm- 
ness of the earth, the pull of gravity, the aérial non-resisting medium, 
and a hundred other subtle influences, are profoundly altered in value. 
No wonder that, in the state of functional chaos which results, the 
mind becomes confused and panic-stricken at its sudden helplessness. 
Like a bewildered official who finds himself floundering beyond his 
depth, it tumbles back on a ready-made precedent, and sticks to it 
with stupid and slavish persistence. The precedent, unhappily, is 
venerable to rottenness, and was created for far other conditions ; but 
these are considerations which the judgment of the drowning man 
is not in a state to take account of. It presents itself to him, he 
knows not how, and he submits himself to its ruling, even to the 
death. 

In such an inquiry as this, it is always worth while to examine 
the habits of animals related to those under discussion. I have had 
no opportunity of testing the swimming powers of the Anthropoids, 
and have not been able so far to get any direct evidence on the point ; 
but there is a strong presumption that the more bulky ones, such as 
the orang and gorilla, which adopt a semi-erect attitude in walking, 
are as helpless in the water as man is. Some of the Cynocephali 
are expert swimmers, and Mr. C. Bartlett informs me that a chacma 
baboon at the Zoological Gardens would dive into the seal pond and 
pick up objects from the bottom. These baboons, however, dwell far 
away from the forests, and have lived a non-arboreal life long enough 
to have acquired a typically quadrupedal mode of progression. A 
chacma, when climbing, advances both hands together and follows 
them up with both feet, so that the animal practically gallops up- 
wards. A man’s gait when mounting a ladder is much more that of 
a true arboreal animal than a baboon’s. Some of the slim South 
American monkeys, such as the Cebidw, swim to islands in the rivers, 
and Mr. Bartlett has seen them in the act of crossing. Mr. Alfred 
Russel Wallace, however, informs me that they seldom or never cross 
the larger streams, as is proved by the fact that these often form the 
boundary between the territories of allied species. Most of the New 
World apes are great adepts at running on all fours, and their long 
limbs and light bodies would aid them in floating, from the extent 
of surface being great in proportion to the bulk. I have also been 
informed of numerous cases in which monkeys of the Macaque order 
have proved themselves able to swim, but apparently few instances 
are recorded of their entering the water voluntarily. It is note- 
worthy that, as far as my informants have observed, all these apes, 
with the exception of the baboons, lifted the arms alternately above 
water, and kept their bodies in a semi-vertical position when they 
swam, and, in fact, acted as if they were endeavouring to climb 
upwards, 

These facts about the lower. Primates suggest that our distant 
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forefathers may have had some inherent power of swimming when 
they were truly arboreal, and had bodies slim and buoyant like those 
of modern apes. If this be so, man has lost his ability to swim (just 
as he has lost his aptitude for tree-climbing) through evolutionary 
changes in his body consequent on his later mode of life; and, 
consequently, his case may be parallel to that of the ostrich ; which, 
in spite of its bulk, attempts a method of self-preservation which 
was effective enough under ancestral conditions, and which is still 
found useful by its smaller kinsfolk. 

That the swimming power of apes is a chance product, like that 
of most quadrupeds, appears almost certain, owing to the very remark- 
able fact that not one of the whole family has adopted an amphibious 
life. Nearly every other division of the animal kingdom has repre- 
sentatives which live wholly or in part in the water; but among the 
Primates the members of our own species are undoubtedly the most 
aquatic. Among agile and intelligent monkeys, accidents which 
would render a power to swim imperative would be so rare as to be 
practically ineffective as an evolutionary force. 

It is difficult to draw a rigid line between faculties which are 
purely inherent and those which are the result of experience or 
education, because there are many cases where an innate instinct un- 
doubtedly exists, but requires to be supplemented by a certain 
amount of teaching and practice before it can be of use to the 
possessor. A familiar example may be observed among birds which 
have been brought up apart from their parents, and which, although 
they plainly have some sort of inkling of their natural notes, do not 
burst out into full song until they hear the singing of one of their 
kindred. Acquired accomplishments of all kinds are most readily 
learned when they are based upon some similar instinctive aptitude ; 
and this rule renders the method of swimming in use among certain 
savage tribes of interest in the present inquiry. According to the 
statements of early travellers in North America, the aborigines, when 
first discovered, all swam with an alternate movement of the arms, 
and Mr. Wallace informs me that both the Amazonian Indians and 
the Malays of the Eastern Archipelago, at the time when he was ex- 
ploring these regions, also swam in this way. Professor A. C. Haddon, 
however, who has made a special study of the Melanesian races, tells 
me that the inhabitants of New Guinea and the adjacent islands now 
swim in the manner customary among Europeans. It would be in- 
teresting to learn whether the Melanesians have adopted new habits 
in this respect since they came in contact with white men, or whether 
there has been a long-standing difference between them and their 
Malay neighbours. It seems possible that the Indian and Malay 
method of swimming may be that of the earliest men, since it re- 
sembles that adopted by certain of the Simia, and appears to be based 
on the scansorial instinctive movements to which allusion has already 
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been made. There can be little doubt that the frog-like action of 
civilised people is purely artificial, since it involves a series of move- 
ments which are quite foreign to the act of normal locomotion both 
among men and apes. 

A further indication of the slow evolution of inherent instincts is 
afforded by the fact that young seals and sea-lions are at first unable 
to swim in the lithe fish-like manner of their parents, and only attain 
the art after a good deal of teaching and practice. Whether newly- 
born seals, if thrown into the water, attempt the ancient quadrupedal 
movements of their terrestrial ancestors, I have not been able to 
learn ; but the apparently inflexible character of the law of vestigial 
instincts in the cases discussed in this article makes it very probable 
that even these pelagian creatures would form no exception to the 
general rule. 


Louis Rosinson. 
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(LAST SERIES) 


Ir the accusation of monotony or the charge of repetition brought 
against the greatest of lyric poets by the lazy malignity of envious 
dullness is as false and fatuous as it is common and easy, the same 
charge or accusation when brought against the most careful and 
conscientious of their commentators and exponents is inevitably 
more difficult to meet and to refute. At every fresh display of the 
same great qualities the same emotion must be evoked in any but 
the most torpid and thankless of imaginable readers; and the 
danger is but too obvious that it may not succeed in avoiding the 
same expression. Reiteration of plaudit and panegyric is more 
tedious, it may be feared, more wearisome and unwelcome to the 
average reader or hearer, than reiteration of invective and reviling. 
And yet, if a great gift is to be acknowledged at all, it can hardly be 
acknowledged without the common tribute of hackneyed gratitude 
and threadbare tautologies of praise. When the gift is alike in kind 
and in quality one with those before bestowed upon us as upon our 
fathers before us by the same inexhaustible prodigality of genius, we’ 
can but accept the legacy and affirm the fact. 

The poems chosen by their editors to compose the last series and 
the third volume of the collection or selection entitled Toute la Lyre 
bear evidence in themselves of dates and moods as various as those 
comprised in any of the many which have preceded it. But the 
sign-manual, so to speak, of the same sovereign hand is recognisable 
—as how should it not be recognisable?—on every page. The 
majestic ‘ Vision of the Mountains’ might have found a place in the 
last series of the Légende des Siécles; the second and the sixth poem 
following, among the lighter but not less bitter effusions of personal 
and social satire which relieve the habitually passionate indignation 
of the author’s polemical verse. And the landscapes in the second 
section must be hung in the chambers of our memory beside those 
which were first exhibited in the youth and early manhood of the 
artist. 

The glories and the mysteries, the actions and the passions, of 
nature and of man have attracted and inspired all great poets, from 
Homer to Hugo and from Virgil to Tennyson, each one according to 
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his birthright, by common sympathy and impulse to various expres- 
sion of particular experience in feeling and in thought: the mysteries 
of calculation, ‘geometry, algebra, arithmetic,’ were hitherto, I 
imagine, a field unploughed, a sea uncloven, by the share or by the 
prow of an adventurer in verse. This feat was reserved for the sove- 
reign poet of the nineteenth century. Poets and mathematicians 
might both have been expected to object to the suggestion of such 
an attempt: but the former class at all events can only rejoice and 
wonder over the marvellous and magnificent result. 


Et la science entiére apparait comme un ciel 
Lugubre, sans matiére et cependant réel, 
N’acceptant point l’azur et rejetant la terre, 
Ayant pour clef le fait, le nombre pour mystére ; 
L’algébre y luit ainsi qu’une sombre Vénus; 

Et de ces absolus et de ces inconnus, 

De ces obscurités terribles, de ces vides, 

Les logarithmes sont les pléiades livides ; 

Et Franklin pile y jette une clarté d’éclair, 

Et la cométe y passe, et se nomme Képler. 


Tl est deux nuits, deux puits d’aveuglement, deux tables 
D’obscurité, sans fin, sans forme, 6pouvantables, 
L’algébre, nuit de l’homme, et le ciel, nuit de Dieu ; 
Les siécles s'useraient 4 compter, hors du lieu, 

De l’espace, du temps, invisibles pilastres, 

Les chiffres dans une ombre et dans l'autre les astres! 


A yet more characteristic passage may be cited from the next 
poem : for the sublimity of emotion is even more characteristic of 
Hugo’s genius than the sublimity of contemplation. And in these 
verses he has undertaken to describe or to define the true lover of 
true wisdom. 

Tandis qu’on ne sait quoi d’étrange et de farouche 

Surgit dans les berceaux, dans les tombeaux se couche, 

Tandis que l’ouragan souffle, et que par moment 

La vie universelle est un rugissement, 

Et qu’d d’autres moments tout n'est plus qu’une face 

De silence oii le cri de l’abime s’efface, 

Tandis que le flot roule  l’engloutissement, 

Que la livide mort court sous le firmament 

Distribuant le monde aux fiéaux ses ministres, 

Que les astres hagards ont des levers sinistres, 

Et que tout semble craindre un lugubre abandon, 

Lui, tranquille, il dit: Paix, harmonie et pardon ! 


Among so many poems in which the various moods, tender and 
severe, meditative and passionate, of indignation and aspiration and 
charity and pity find always their fit and perfect expression, it is 
difficult to choose any for specialcomment or typical excerpt where 
all are so full of plastic life, shapeliness, and colour; but at least we 
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may be sure that even Victor Hugo never put more pathetic truth- 
fulness into fewer words than these. 


Il pleut, c’est la nuit, l’enfant dort. 


—Enfant, debout! Va-t’-en 4 ton travail! C’est l’heure.— 
Triste, il part; nul ne le défend, 

Et le ciel effrayant qui sanglote et qui pleure 
Glace de ses larmes l’enfant, 


There is no better or finer example in ‘Eschylus or in Shakespeare 
than this of ‘ the pathetic fallacy —if a fallacy it be. But it would 
be a task as tedious and as hopeless as ever was imposed by Venus 
or any other sorceress upon Psyche or any other victim, to count all 
the new examples of old power, all the fresh instances of perennial 
beauty, supplied in these pages for the enjoyment and the bewilder- 
ment, the delight and wonder and perplexity of the dazzled judg- 
ment which at length is fain to abdicate the right or abjure the 
privilege of selection. At every turning of the leaf the student 
comes upon something that should be noticed and that must be 
treasured ; the satire on transatlantic civilisation which proves the 
writer’s affinity rather with such republicans as Landor than such 
democrats as Whitman; the bitter good-humour of the lines on the 
danger of saying even to yourself what you think of this man or that ; 
the wise and lovely verses on the wisdom of lovers and little children ; 
the nobly pathetic and characteristic letter of the first year of the 
poet’s exile; studies of sea and sunset, utterances or effusions of 
anguish under bereavement and of heroism in hope; and again, studies 
from fancy or from memory of cynical or sentimental moods or medi- 
tations or impressions; the fierce humour of ‘ Love’s Blasphemy,’ 
the sharp-edged and serious dramatic fun—a gift bequeathed to the 
poet’s adopted son Auguste Vacquerie—of the delicious little dialogue 
which determines the choice of a loyal man between his mistress and 
his friend; and, lastly, the incomparable invitation into the showiest 
and noisiest booth of the modern fair—literary or dramatic, Norwegian 


or Parisian. 
Mais vous vous rebiffez. C'est vieux jeu, l’idéal! 
On n’en veut plus. Il sied d’offrir pour tout régal 
Le sale et le cruel & la foule effrayée. 


In the first series published of this magnificent poetic miscellany 
it could not but be observed and admitted that the polemical section 
was hardly up to the mark—at least, by no means up to the mark 
set by the illustrious writer himself in his earlier works on the same 
line. It is with even more pleasure than surprise that we must now 
congratulate the editors on having kept the best wine for the last 
course or dessert. The noblest’ poems among those headed Les 
Années Funestes (1852-1870) are worthy of a distinguished place in 
the deathless volume of 1853. Here is the great and terrible ‘ Death 
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of Saint-Arnaud,’! with its matchless and wonderful picture of a fleet 
under sail for battle. 

Le moment vint; l’escadre appareilla ; les roues 

Tournérent ; par ce tas de voiles et de proues, 

Dont l’apre artillerie en vingt salves gronda, 

L’infini se laissa violer. L’armada, 

Formidable, penchant, préte 4 cracher le soufre, 

Les gueules des canons sur les gueules du gouffre, 

Nageant, polype humain, sur l’abime béant, 

Et, comme un noir poisson dans un filet géant, 

Prenant l’ouragan sombre en ses mille cordages, 

S’ébranla: dans ses flancs, les haches d’abordages, 

Les sabres, les fusils, le lourd tromblon marin, 

La fauve caronade aux ailerons d’airain, 

Se heurtaient ; et, jetant de I’écume aux étoiles, 

Et roulant dans ses plis des tempétes de toiles, 

Frégate, aviso, brick, brilot, trois-ponts, steamer, 

Le troupeau monstrueux couvrit la vaste mer. 
It might have tasked and baffled Tintoretto or Veronese to compete 
with such painting as this on his most triumphant and gigantic canvas. 

A fitting companion to this tragic poem is that on the massacre 
of Mentana. When, some little time after that villainous victory of 
pope and emperor over the nation which has always had yet more 
cause to curse the perfidy of France as a friend than even the atrocity 
of France as an enemy, the present writer had the honour to receive 
from Victor Hugo a copy of the tiny pamphlet which first gave to 
the world, in homely small print upon homely thin paper, this 
immortal gift of impassioned and thunder-bearing song, its cry of 
prophetic protest, its passion of godlike anger, its music of hope as 
inexhaustible in sorrow as indomitable as the sea, bore the message 
they must have borne to thousands of comfort and confirmation in 
the faith proclaimed and maintained against all reproof of chance or 
disproof of evidence by ‘the voice of Guernsey’ in the darkest days 
of contemporary Europe. 

The monotony with which, in a happier hour for us than for 
themselves, the pressmen of the French empire took courage to re- 
proach its assailant, its denouncer, and its judge, is as various, as 
vivid, as full of changing life and colour and music, as the many-voiced 
monotony of the sea. From the days of Homer downward there has 
been no sweeter, no sublimer or more living picture of dawn than 
this one taken by a witness whom all the rapture and glory of the 
hour could not avail to distract from contemplation of the sufferings 
and the disgraces of the age. 

L’écume & tous les vents s’effare et se déchire 


Et vole, et l’on dirait que de ces flocons blancs 
Quelques-uns prennent vie et sont les goélands ; 
Not a posthumous or unpublished poem, by the way, as implied if not asserted 
on the title-page of the volume, 
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Le tumulte infini dans l’ombre au loin bégaie ; 

Et la légéreté des nuages égaie 

Toute cette farouche et fauve profondeur ; 

L’aube chantante joue avec le flot grondeur ; 
L’océan frais et pur se fronce aux rocs arides ; 

La jeunesse éternelle offre toutes ses rides ; 
L'innocent liseron, nourri de sel amer, 

Fleurit sous les blocs noirs du vieux mur de la mer; 
Et la création semble une apothéose ; 

Comme un papillon donne un coup d’aile a la rose, 
La-bas l’aigle de mer tourne autour du récif. 


The fusion rather than contrast of sublimity with sweetness and 
immensity with grace which gives to the verse of Victor Hugo its 
special seal and distinctive sign of peculiar inspiration is hardly even 
here more notable than in a thousand other passages: but where 
outside his work shall we find the like of it—or the shadow ? 
Neither may we look elsewhere for anything like the finished and 
bitter simplicity of tragic humour which replies to the charge of per- 
petual repetition through the mouth of the criminal who is weary of 
hearing brought against him, with such tasteless and intolerant 
monotony of vehemence, the perpetual, undenied, and undeniable 
charge of parricide: or like the exquisite and terrible poem on 
Compiégne, which paints for us in such melodious brilliance not love 
but crime among the roses: the soft Virgilian eclogue in which 
tyranny plays on its flute the tune of amnesty; the fiery impeach- 
ment of French law, the fearful indictment of French civilisation, 
humanity, and justice, in the poems on the cases of Rosalie Doise 
and Lesurque, on the miners of Aubin and the famine in Algeria. 
The great closing poem is of a kind above and beyond comment- 
ary ; it must be read, re-read, and absorbed before a fit and full sense 
of its greatness can be adequately realised. The passionate splendour 
of contemplative indignation which makes of every stanza such a 
living and vibrating flame of persistent and insistent music as we 
sometimes are privileged to see and hear in the full charge shoreward 
of a strong and steady sea can only fail to appeal to the spirit and 
the sense of such casual trespassers and transgressors as come down 
to the seaside with a view to indulgence in cockney or in puritan 
indecencies : and such trespass or transgression is happily less to be 
feared on the beach of a spiritual than on the beach of a material 
sea. But the marvellous, the matchless power of execution can 
hardly perhaps be appreciated except by practical artists or workers 
in verse. Execution, as Blake said and says, is the chariot of genius : 
and here is the very highest genius guiding the horses and swept 
forward in the chariot of its choice—at once Automedon and Achilles. 
Here are five hundred and sixty-four deathless lines of five syllables 
—a metrical form as far removed as any well could be from ordinary 
association with anything serious or sublime—cast into one hundred 
VoL, XXXIV—No, 201 3D 
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and forty-one stanzas of four verses apiece. No more rigid form of 
metrical oppression could be devised to subdue the soaring genius 
and provoke the indignant revolt of a Cowley, a Tupper, an Emerson, 
ora Whitman. There is no sort.of effort after such ‘new music’ as 
may be attempted and has often been attained in the music-halls 
of a ‘ new poetry’ by the smashing of keys or the snapping of harp- 
strings. But there is something which these liberators have somehow 
failed to attain: there is the sublime liberty of expression, the supreme 
perfection of utterance, which never has been and never will be 
attained except by workmen in words (as by workmen in any other 
more or less plastic material) who can understand, accept, embrace, 
and rejoice in the rules and the conditions of their art: content in 
the recognition and happy in the acceptance of that immortal and 
immutable instinct whose impulse is for law, whose passion is for 
harmony, and whose service is perfect freedom. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 





RELIGION AT 
THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD 


EpvucaTIon is a topic which commands a general recognition of its 
advantages and of its necessity, coupled with a strong disinclination 
to consider its details. 

A young friend of mine has disrespectfully lopped off a letter 
from the title of the educational local authority and calls it the 
School Bore. 

But, though the consideration of educational questions be tedious, 
there is a general willingness to believe that the School Board is 
extravagant, aggressive, and unpractical. 

Wherever there is smoke there is fire: so I suppose that the 
London School Board, like other human institutions, is not in- 
fallible. 

But I think that, whereas usually people give fair credit to their 
local representatives for trying to do their work, the tendency to 
hostile criticism is predominant in dealing with the School Board. 
One reason for this is that the most powerful organisation in the 
country—I mean the clergy of the Established Church—are col- 
lectively in a permanent attitude of hostility to the Board. This is 
an inevitable consequence of the dual system of education which was 
set up in 1870. Every new school built by the Board is considered 
a possible competitor for scholars, and likely to diminish the roll of 
neighbouring Church schools; every improvement in education, 
every increase of staff, increases the difficulties of voluntary managers 
in keeping abreast of the times and complying with the increased 
requirements of the Education Department. Thus the clergy are put 
in a false position: many of them are ashamed of the attitude they 
assume. Very strong passages could be quoted from the Guardian 
recognising the unworthiness of obstructing the advance of education 
and the discredit which results to the Church authorities. Still, the 
necessities of the denominational schools force the mass of the clergy 
into an unholy alliance with the narrowest type of ‘associated rate- 
payers.’ 

If boards of guardians were face to face with private associations 
which had a concurrent right to relieve distress, which were aided by 
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the State, and coupled this relief with denominational propaganda, 
we should find the administration of the Poor Law as contentious as 
the work of the School Board. But this contentiousness in the 
atmosphere outside is seconded by the contentious character of the 
representatives who sit on the Board. 

The cumulative vote is the most effective way of stamping a 
sectarian and controversial character on the elected members. The 
organisations which promote the election of candidates are mainly 
clerical and denominational. We are also familiar with working- 
class organisations which promote candidatures avowedly for the 
purpose of using the machinery of the School Board in order to 
apply in practice schemes which are to benefit workmen in their 
struggle with capitalists. Thus not only is the Board asked to 
interfere between employer and employed by laying down rates of 
wages and hours of work, they are also asked to prevent all sub- 
letting, to settle what class of men shall do a particular class of 
work. For instance, bricklayers deny to tilers the right to put on 
tiles, and claim that this is bricklayers’ work. The bricklayers are 
the more powerful organisation, and the Board is expected to secure 
that its builders shall side with the bricklayers against the tilers 
in this dispute. Again, the Board is asked to do its own work with- 
out the intervention of contractors. I need hardly say that the edu- 
cational work of the Board is quite sufficient to take up all its time 
without this new and alien department of activity being thrust upon it. 

Some years ago Mr. Miall declared that the Liberal party could 
not thrive unless it took up some ‘blazing principle’ which would 
serve as a beacon to rally Liberal forces. 

Love for education is not a ‘blazing principle.’ Those who 
would make the best members of a School Board cannot muster any 
adequate forces at an election able to compete with the clear-sighted 
hostility of the London clergy, with their widespread parochial 
organisation, and the consequence is that for many years the School 
Board policy in London has been controlled by the advocates of the 
denominational system. Thus within the Board there has been a 
readiness to disparage the Board which has seconded the hostile 
criticisms from without. 

It may be asked, How is it, then, that the work has progressed and, 
on the whole, has improved ? 

More than one answer may be given to this question. The first is 
the magnitude of the operations of the board, and the impulse it 
has received from the past, which make it very difficult for new 
members not familiar with the working to throw the machine com- 
pletely out of gear. 

The obstructive members are very much like the decrepid cab- 
horse described in Pickwick, who is harnessed up very tightly with a 
pair of big wheels behind him, and when started he must go. 
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Again, the work of the Board has a wonderful educating influence 
on those who take it in hand. 

Any member who works, when once he gets an insight into the 
details, sees how false were the impressions he brought with him 
from outside criticisms and attacks. Moreover, if there is any good 
in a man he gets fascinated by seeing the wonderful work of elevation 
which the Board is doing for the London poor. If a member of the 
Board will only frequently visit the schools, I give him, asa rule, six 
months to get friendly to the work of the Board. Not once, but many 
times have I seen the denominational members come in like lions 
and go out like lambs. The misfortune is that a conscientious man 
when he gets interested in the work, and sees what an enormous - 
labour it entails, is apt to retire at the end of three years—converted, 
but exhausted. The securing of good candidates, able and willing to 
give the needful time, is one of the great difficulties of School Board 
administration in London. Another misfortune is that though the 
member is converted the section of the constituency is not; and we 
see too often a generous Churchman, true to his own ideal of religious 
education but too honest to promote it at the expense of the 
efficiency of School Board education, turned out by his party at the 
end of his term, and replaced by some moral pachyderm saved by 
‘invincible ignorance’ from any responsibility for his blindness to 
the light. When I mention the names of the Rev. C. E. Brooke, of 
Camberwell ; the Rev. G. Gent, of St. Mark’s Training College, Chelsea ; 
Rev. J. H. Rose, of Clerkenwell; the Rev. H. Curtis, of Balham, I 
indicate only a few of the losses which the party of denominational 
education has suffered through the action of those who control the 
School Board policy of that party. 

I have said that, in spite of all difficulties, the work of the School 
Board has progressed. Still we must admit that 

Though the bark cannot be lost, 

Yet it shall be tempest-tost. 
If it were only for the atmosphere of conflict in which we have to 
do our work, much valuable time is lost, much energy is expended in 
fighting or in persuading, which is needed for grappling with the 
immense mass of administration devolving on the Board. 

In face of the gale of reaction blowing in our teeth, the ship of 
education has, as it were, to lie-to, and we are thankful if we hold our 
own or only drift a little. But all the time we ought to be making 
progress if we are to keep abreast of the growing needs of the 
country. 

I can affirm emphatically that there are now many points in 
which the work of the School Board is grievously behindhand and, 
in spite of the greater cost, compares unfavourably with that of the 
best provincial boards. 

1. In school provision there has for the last eight years been 
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great neglect, followed occasionally by spasmodic activity when the 
pressure owing to want of accommodation became unbearable. At 
this moment the Department is urging the Board, and during the last 
three or four months the Board has given way to some extent and 
made proposals for further schools; but there are still several cases 
where they are resisting the supply of needful accommodation. 

2. In the matter of school staff many schools have an insufficient 
number of teachers, and classes of seventy, eighty, and even ninety 
may be found, often for a part of the year, sometimes for the greater 
part ofthe year. The Government inspectors are continually calling 
attention to this fault of organisation, but the Board is most reluctant 
to give the additional staff needed and called for by the inspector. 

3. The work of the evening schools is not growing as it should, 
and as it has grown in such towns as Manchester and Birmingham. 
The Board has made a profit by the fee grant of about 60,0001. a year, 
and has refused to free the evening schools, though the fee income 
from them is only about 4,000/.a year. But, even without freeing the 
schools, much might have been done to attract students by advertis- 
ing ; the Board, however, in spite of the urgent representations of all 
connected with the work, refused any adequate means of advertising 
until the classes had opened, by which time the chief usefulness of 
advertisement was lost. 

There is, moreover, a systematic policy of delay in furnishing 
requisitions for the material needed for the classes which has led to 
many scholars leaving in disgust after waiting for weeks, or even 
months, without being supplied with the books or apparatus needed for 
the classes that had been formed. 

At this moment the Board has advertised and promised evening 
classes on type-writing ; but these classes have not been started, in 
spite of numerous applications for admission, because the Board cannot 
get the type-writing machines without paying for them. 

4. In the matter of upper standard or higher grade schools 
the Board, after talking about the matter for years, has done next to 
nothing. Towns like Nottingham and Hull have at least three or 
four such schools each, admirably equipped and built for the purpose, 
with every appliance. London, with twenty times the population of 
either of these towns, has three or four such schools on a small scale ; 
and in several cases where these departments were initiated and 
parents were induced by the Board to transfer their children on the 
promise that separate teachers would be furnished for scholars beyond 
the standards, the promise has been broken and the teacher with- 
drawn. And all these paltry economies do not materially reduce the 
cost of the work ; they only spoil it by rendering much of the expen- 
diture useless for want of completing the scheme. 

Meantime, while the Board has been neglecting and hindering its 
proper work, how has it spent its time ? 
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For months it has been engaged in that most unprofitable of all 
tasks—a theological wrangle. 

The Chairman of the Scripture Sub-committee one day visited an 
infant school during the hour of Scripture teaching. I fancy that 
was one of very few visits he has ever paid during that portion of the 
teaching ; and he was shocked to hear an infant say, in answer to 
the teacher, that Joseph was the father of Jesus. He was still more 
shocked that the head teacher did not take up and correct the 
answer. 

Thereupon he never consulted his committee, but rushed into 
print and wrote to the newspapers. 

At once the business-paper of the Board bristled with notices of - 
motion. The clerical press took up the running, and the alarms of 
various denominations were aroused—rival deputations poured in 
upon the Board. These were subjected to protracted cross-examina- 
tion by the clergy, and still more by the clerically-minded lay element 
on the Board, and we are not yet half-way through our troubles. 

In English affairs one of the best characteristics of the nation has 
been a certain moderation and reasonableness which prevent parties, 
if ina majority, from forcing their views to their extreme logical 
conclusion ; this tact and forbedrance are pre-eminently needed 
when we deal with the difficult and contentious topic of religious 
instruction. Those who read carefully the debates in the House of 
Commons during the passing of the Education Act in 1870 will see 
to how large an extent Parliament trusted to this common sense and 
fairness for the reasonable handling of this question. 

Under the celebrated Cowper-Temple Clause it is legally possible 
for Boards to give the most definite dogmatic instruction so long as 
they do not use a catechism or formula for the purpose of teaching ; 
and many members of the House sought to put in the bill itself the 
prohibition of dogmatic and sectarian teaching. But Parliament 
shrank from making these matters the subject of legal rights and of 
possible litigation. They said: ‘We all know in practice what we 
mean by undenominational teaching, and that is all that ought 
properly to be given in the public schools, which belong to the com- 
munity as a whole. But having indicated what we desire by the 
general prohibition of catechisms and formularies, which, of course, 
include creeds, we leave the practical carrying out of the idea to the 
local elected representatives. 

The first School Board for London, after much consideration, 
determined by an almost unanimous vote that the Bible should be read 
and that lessons therefrom in the principles of morality and religion 
suited to the capacities of the children should be given, provided that, 
in such explanations and instruction, the provisions of the Act be 
strictly observed, both in letter and in spirit, and that no attempt be 
made to attach children to any particular denomination. 
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This determination united in its support the late Mr. W. H. 
Smith (the original framer of the resolution), Mr. T. H. Huxley, 
Dr. Angus (of the Baptist College, Regent’s Park), and many other 
men of note of all ways of thinking. The Board has not interfered 
with the teachers, but has trusted their honour and good sense. 
There have been one or two instances where teachers have made 
known their inability to teach the Bible from the stand-point of the 
resolution referred to, and they have either been excused from the 
duty of religious teaching or been directed not to give it. 

But, as a rule, the Board has left the teachers free, and the experi- 
ence of more than twenty years shows that there have been complete 
acquiescence and absence of complaint from parents, managers, Board 
inspectors, and Board members. But once let the mania for definition 
and direction get possession of the mind of the Board, and this 
peaceful state of things will cease. 

Most people are willing, and a very large number are desirous, 
that the Bible-teaching of the Board should go on undisturbed as 
heretofore. 

But the dogs of war are sleeping, they are not dead. Already 
the proposal to order the teachers to insist on the doctrines of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation, to which some now propose to add the 
doctrine of the Atonement, has roused an amount of feeling which 
will not easily be put to rest. 

That Radical clubs, that working-men’s associations, that Uni- 
tarian congregations should protest is not surprising; and yet it 
would have been wise not to have stirred the active hostility of those 
who might be expected to advocate the purely secular day-school 
programme. But, in addition to these, we now have practical unani- 
mity among the great Nonconformist bodies and among their most 
active leaders against the proposals of the Board. The Sunday School 
Union has come before the Board by a deputation to object to this 
proposal to require dogmatic teaching in the schools. 

Even the Primitive Methodists, whose orthodoxy on the points 
raised is unimpeachable, have protested, and the spokesman of their 
deputation went so far as to say that he thought that a teacher who 
believed in the divinity of Jesus Christ ought not to be allowed to 
teach it in the school, but should be content to teach the Bible 
and let that speak for itself. The Chairman of the Board has not 
been the promoter of this new theological discussion. A new 
member of the Board—Mr, Athelstan Riley—is among those young 
councillors who since the days of Rehoboam have, by their thorough- 
going policy, led to strife and to disruption. 

But, as a French statesman once said when taunted with taking 
up acry contrary to his principles: ‘I am their leader; I must follow 
them,’ so Mr. Diggle has, in his recent address, apparently made up 
his mind on which side of the fence he shall climb down. His utter- 
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ance ex cathedra on the 28th of September of this year is guarded in 
form, but those who have followed the discussions of the Board recog- 
nise that he has capitulated to Mr. Riley. Henceforward, it seems that 
the present majority of the Board will propose to define the Christian 
religion as necessarily including the doctrine of the Trinity and the 
Incarnation of Jesus Christ, and that these dogmas are to be taught 
throughout the schools, even to infants. Existing teachers will 
probably get the benefit of the Conscience Clause if they apply to be 
relieved from this duty; but in future the Board, according to 
Mr. Diggle, will secure the essential right of ‘ Christian parents that 
their children shall be trained in Christian teaching by teachers not 
out of sympathy with their religious convictions.’ 

Thus the enacting of dogmatic teaching is to lead to its natural 
consequence—a theological investigation into the belief of teachers, 
or, at any rate, a test or profession of belief. 

Can anyone suppose that such a state of things, even if enacted, 
can possibly last? The Bible-teaching of the Board for many elec- 
tions has not been a real issue before the electors. The denomina- 
tional party has, of course, clutched at the secular manifestoes of a 
few candidates at successive elections and tried to say that the issue 
was the preservation or abolition of Bible-teaching ; but this has never 
been the real issue. Of those who have been elected with a secular 
programme it would be true to say that other considerations largely 
determined their elections: thus in the case of Mrs. Besant her 
advocacy of the match-girls and her general democratic and socialist 
views secured her large majority. But if the School Board for 
London henceforward insists on the mysteries of the Trinity and 
the Incarnation being taught throughout the schools by teachers who 
believe them, the great body of Nonconformists, of Radical working 
men, and of ordinary Liberals will be united to do away with a system 
so contrary to reason, to justice, and to the practical possibilities of 
a Board employing more than 8,000 teachers. 

It is acommon complaint in the country that Nonconformists are 
shut out from the teaching career because Church managers will not 
admit them as pupil-teachers. Are we in London to exclude 
Unitarians or those who hesitate before they can affirm these doc- 
trines, which pass the comprehension of the old and wise, and which, 
nevertheless, are to be presented to infants ? 

Undoubtedly in the great mass of the classes in the London 
Board Schools the Bible-lessons assume the popular theology—the 
divine mission and miraculous character of the life of Jesus Christ— 
and unless the Board should interfere on the side of prohibition, as it 
is now asked to interfere on the side of dictation, the teaching will be 
coloured by the religious convictions of the teacher. I believe that, in 
fact, in very many schools the Bible-teaching somewhat exceeds in 
definiteness what was intended by the regulation of the Board. But 
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it is better to put up with and to ignore a little excess than to 
hamper the teacher by making him feel that when he speaks he 
does not speak from his own heart, but by order of his superiors. 

If any have a right to complain at present it is those who, know- 
ing the results of modern criticism, feel that in the public schools an 
obsolete and inadequate exposition of the Bible is given. 

But in this respect it is better that the teacher should speak 
freely, though imperfectly, rather than that we should destroy the 
spontaneity of his teaching. 

I am satisfied that the believers in the more traditional and con- 
servative interpretation of the Scriptures have no reasons to fear that 
the Bible-lesson is made a vehicle for rationalising and destructive 
interpretation. Teachers feel—and they ought to feel—that theirs is a 
delicate duty, and that they owe respect even to the mistaken con- 
victions of the home. 

Iam sure of this—that parents would be more shocked if a teacher, 
taking up the newest line of High Church teaching, were to say to a 
class ‘ Jesus is perfect God and perfect man, conceived of the Holy 
Ghost and born of the Virgin Mary ; but as man His knowledge was 
limited, and therefore you are at liberty to set aside what He said 
about the Old Testament and to believe, with the modern critics, that 
many of the books were not written at the date nor by the authors 
to whom they are ascribed by Him,’ than if, when a child says‘ Jesus 
was the son of Joseph,’ the teacher should correct him and explain— 
if he can in suitable language—what he understands to be the truth 
as to the nature of the birth of Jesus Christ. 

Of course, if the Board asks for dogmatic theology from the 
teachers the Board will get it; what its value will be is another 
thing. 

Can we very much blame young teachers if they lightly assume 
that they are able to teach the doctrines which the Board asks for ? 
Those who have not thought for themselves naturally accept the 
prevailing theology in which they were brought up. The moral 
danger arises when, along with serious thought, divergence of convic- 
tion sets in. But what assistant will have the courage and honesty 
to come forward and say: ‘Since you appointed me I find some 
difficulty in holding and even in understanding the mysterious 
doctrines you require me to teach; I ask to be relieved of that 
obligation ?’ Does anyone think that such a teacher will stand the 
same chance of promotion to a headship? Even if the Board were 
perfectly fair in the matter, do we think that local managers are so 
free from bias as to consider the application on its merits apart from 
what many of them will regard as a religious disqualification ? Once 
let in this scheme of religious tests and enforced theological con- 
formity, and you let in reserve, insincerity, and even hypocrisy ; you 
lower the character and self-respect of the teacher; you throw a doubt 
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on the genuineness of the belief of all: for you associate material 
advantages with the profession of certain opinions. It seems strange 
that it should be necessary to plead against the introduction of obli- 
gatory dogmas and tests for teachers in the case of elementary schools, 
where the age of the scholars makes them unfit recipients for specific 
dogmatic teaching, when we have emancipated our Universities from 
all such restrictions. 

But, unfortunately, the mode of popular election applicable to 
School Boards seems more calculated to give us strong partisans than 
prudent administrators. 

The School Board for London, under the lead of its chairman, has 
undertaken to defy the Education Department at the same time that 
it proposes to enforce the definite teaching of transcendent mysteries. 
Mr. Diggle protests against what he describes as the despotism of the 
Education Department, and, under the influence of the ‘ Zeitgeist,’ 
clamours for Home Rule for the London School Board. 

If we had universal School Boards of suitable area, and if the 
whole of popular education were in their hands, there would be some- 
thing to be said in favour of a larger measure of autonomy. Though 
even then we require, in the interest of education, a higher central 
power to see that reluctant local authorities do their duty. 

Highway boards have considerable local freedom, but if they suffer 
their highways to be out of repair they are subject to indictment. 
Mr. Diggle complains of demands to improve the structural condition 
of our schools and to supply needed accommodation. But the 
requisition of the Department is the equivalent of appearing as a 
defendant at the Clerkenwell Sessions. 

Great as are the London School Board and its chairman, the law 
should be greater; and the Education Department is by law the 
guardian and enforcer of the law. 

The public do not care for the details of controversies, nor can 
they follow minute facts. They can, however, understand that when 
Mr. Diggle complains of the Department he is really complaining of 
the law which the Department is bound to administer. Thus in the 
matter of free schools the law is clear—that any parent has a right 
to demand free schooling, and the School Board is bound to supply 
that demand. Mr. Diggle is against free schools. He is angry be- 
cause organised action has been taken to make parents aware of their 
rights and to enable them effectively to put forward their demands. 
He mentions with satisfaction cases where parents have been induced 
to withdraw those demands. Till the alleged withdrawals have been 
examined their genuineness remains a matter of doubt. I may’say, 
however, that in one case that has been examined the alleged with- 
drawals turn out in many cases to be untrue in fact or obtained by 
shameless importunity and misrepresentation on the part of the 
agents of the parochial clergy. Cases have been communicated to 
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me where the clergy, their family, and agents have made four or five 
visits to a person to secure the withdrawal of a signature to a petition. 
When we remember the local influence and patronage of the clergy, 
we cannot wonder if among the poor this urgent solicitation some- 
times secures its result. 

Meantime the Department, so far from acting as a dictator, is 
unduly extending its indulgence before sending a requisition to the 
School Board. The School Board has done nothing voluntarily to 
satisfy the demand of the petitioners, and its attitude is one of 
hostility to their prayer. The Department in such a case is bound 
by law to send a requisition. That no requisition has been sent is 
evidence that, so far from acting as a dictator, the Department is most 
long-suffering. 

In the case of a projected school near Kennington, sanctioned 
years ago by the Department and by Parliament, this Board has 
struggled from the outset to prevent the school being built; and 
though the Department has refused to permit the school to be 
abandoned, it has not yet sent a requisition requiring the Board to 
proceed. 

It is singular that the friends of denominationalism should 
applaud Mr. Diggle’s declaration of insurrection against the law. 
For the moment the School Board for London is in their power ; but 
ultimately the great safeguard for denominational schools is the 
restraining power possessed over School Boards by the Department, 
and that power has been largely used in the interest of denomi- 
national schools. Emancipate School Boards, and in the long run 
the Voluntary schools would suffer. So, too, Mr. Diggle complains of 
the action of the Department to the Board in reference to badly 
lighted and badly planned schools, and generally to what Mr. Diggle 
calls ‘the now notorious circular, No. 321.’ The wisest champions 
of Church schools—such men as the Bishop of Winchester and the 
Bishop of London—have recognised the justice, and even the necessity, 
of such a circular. But, while some unwise partisans have treated 
that circular as a blow aimed at the Voluntary schools, Mr. Diggle 
now, like Balaam, unwillingly vindicates the Department, and shows 
that their action is applied equally to the powerful School Board for 
London, 

The fact is, however, that the vestries—those powerful supporters 
of Mr. Diggle and of his ‘ economical’ party—are far more active than 
the Department in calling on the Board for structural improvements ; 
and far larger sums are now being spent on repairs in obedience to 
their demands than in obedience to the requirements of the Educa- 
tion Department. 

It may be that sometimes these requirements overstep the abso- 
lute necessities of the case. Sanitary experts, like all other experts, 
are prone to ride their hobby to death, and the vestries, under the 
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guidance of their health officers, are making demands on the School 
Board which if applied to private houses would result in the redrain- 
ing of nearly all London. 

Moreover, there is a somewhat unscientific tendency where there 
is zymotic disease to treat the day school as the propagator, and the 
Board is called upon, sometimes most unreasonably, to close a large 
school. Investigation of the houses in the neighbouring streets 
would reveal plenty of adequate causes of disease. When the children 
are out of the day school they will be playing together on the stair- 
ease and lobbies of the houses and in the streets, and they will 
reassemble in the Sunday schools, over which the health authorities 
have no power. 

But this dislocation of our work and this great expenditure with 
which we are familiar are the result almost entirely of the local 
action of the vestries, not of the Education Department. How long- 
suffering the Department has been, especially to Voluntary schools, 
we discover as soon as any Voluntary school is transferred to us by 
the necessity of immediate and very heavy expenditure to remedy 
the most glaring defects. 

Let me, before I conclude this article, turn from topics of con- 
troversy and from complaints of shortcomings to notice one or two of 
the admirable sides of the work which the School Board for London 
is striving to accomplish, in spite of much friction and much mis- 
understanding. 

Every one agrees that the first essential for educational progress 
is improvement in the qualifications and skill of the teachers. 
England stands practically alone in the world in using children to 
teach children. Our pupil-teacher system, which forty years ago 
was an improvement on the old monitorial system, is now itself 
become antiquated and inadequate. 

At the Conference on Secondary Education held at Oxford the 
other day a titter of scornful incredulity ran through the assembly 
when Mr. Macnamara, of the National Union of Teachers, informed 
his audience that the Government recognised as a possible teacher 
for Standards VI. and VII. a young scholar of thirteen, who has just 
completed his year’s work in Standard V. And yet a reference 
to the Code (Arts. 33, 73) shows that such a person is recognised, 
and counts on the staff for twenty scholars in average attendance. 
For years there has been a unanimous testimony from the heads of 
training colleges and from the inspectors who conduct the examina- 
tions of pupil teachers that this raw material of our future responsible 
teachers is, as a whole, absolutely raw, and that it is material unin- 
formed by knowledge, intelligence, or the power of independent study, 

And yet we cannot absolutely break away from the pupil-teacher 
system as a means for supplying adult teachers. It is so widely 
established that we must try to improve it. 
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The Education Department has shrunk from taking adequate 
steps to this result. They have not even dared to demand that the 
seven and a half hours of weekly instruction to which pupil-teachers 
were entitled before Mr. Lowe’s Code shall be restored to them, 
instead of the five hours weekiy which has been their pittance ever 
since. 

They have not secured for these children of thirteen and fourteen 
a reasonable allowance of time for private study. On the contrary, 
the Department allows them to be employed in teaching for twenty- 
five hours a week; and even this limit was resisted by Voluntary 
managers when it was put in the Code. The Department, under Sir 
W. Hart Dyke, issued an excellent circular on the training and 
instruction of pupil-teachers in February 1891, which will be found at 
p- 471 of this year’s Blue-book. But, unfortunately, this circular is 
a mere piece of good advice, and no sanctions are attached to it. We 
have not heard yet of the Department refusing to recognise pupil- 
teachers in schools where the duty of instructing them has been 
neglected (Code, Art. 34). And yet, as 2,805 candidates out of 
10,825 failed to pass the scholarship examination in the summer of 
1892, it is evident that there must be very many schools where pupil- 
teachers should not be employed. But what the Department shrinks 
from doing—namely, securing adequate time for study, adequate 
means of instruction—the School Board for London has done fully 
and with increasing efficiency for about eight years. 

Since January 1885 all junior pupil-teachers under the Board 
have attended the day school half-time, and have not been counted 
at all on the staff. They attend centres, of which there are twelve 
in all London for about 2,000 pupil-teachers. The senior pupil- 
teachers attend at the centres seven times a fortnight, and are 
excused five attendances at the day school. Thus the juniors get 
eighteen hours a week of collective instruction, the seniors upward 
of ten hours a week. They have their evenings for study and 
preparation. The staff of the centres is highly efficient in quality 
and, as a rule, sufficient in quantity. The great amount of correc- 
tion of home-work makes it necessary to limit the hours of class- 
teaching, and the staff during the thirty hours a week they attend at 
the centre give about twenty hours to teaching and ten to revision 
of exercises and home-work. 

The result has been shown in the most striking way at the yearly 
scholarship examination for entrance into the training colleges. The 
results for this year are very similar to those of last year, but are not 
yet completely before us ; but last year the Board’s male pupil-teachers 
passed more than 70 per cent. in the first class, as against less than 
20 per cent. for all the rest of England. In the case of the female 
pupil-teachers the Board passed 72 per cent. in the first class, against 
about 21 per cent. for the rest of England. Of those who did not 
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pass high enough to be qualified to go to college—that is, the 
third class—there were in the case of men less than 3 per cent. 
under the London School Board, as against more than 21 per cent. 
in the rest of the country; and in the case of women less than 4 per 
cent. under the Board, as against 35 per cent. in the rest of the 
country. 

Less than 1 per cent. of the Board’s pupil-teachers failed entirely, 
whereas 26 per cent. failed throughout the country. Other large 
Boards have organised similar central classes, though they have rarely 
relieved the pupil-teachers to the same extent from school-work, 
which is essential if their training is to be educational and not a 
system of cram. Voluntary managers are also establishing central 
classes in towns; but they, too, have not relieved the pupil-teachers 
from school-work, nor have they given them the same amount of 
instruction. It is to be hoped that the Department will soon make it 
obligatory that pupil-teachers shall receive more and better instruc- 
tion and that especially in their earlier years of apprenticeship they 
shall be substantially relieved from school-work. 

Another bright feature in the work of the Board to which I would 
call attention is the classes that are being formed for the special 
and appropriate instruction of defective children. Many a child who 
cannot properly take his place in an ordinary class is not an idiot 
or incapable of instruction, but such a child should be separated, 
both for the sake of the ordinary class and for his own sake. 

These children are now being gathered together and taught in 
comparatively small classes of about twenty, by specially qualified 
teachers and by methods specially suited to them. The work is still 
in its infancy. There were at the end of September 330 of these 
children on the roll of special classes, with an average attendance of 
224. But those who are watching the work must recognise that 
such classes are absolutely needed, and that their thoughtful and 
kindly methods may save many a weak-minded child from total 
moral and mental shipwreck, and convert them from being mere 
burdens on society into becoming humble but fairly useful and 
happy citizens. 

When we consider these aspects of the Board’s work, when we 
bear in mind how much good work of a similar description there is 
awaiting us, we can only turn away sadly from the wrangles of the 
Board meetings, which outsiders are apt to confound with the daily 
work of the Board. 

The Act for the Education of the Deaf and Blind passed last Session 
has thrown upon us new and extensive duties. We ought to be 
preparing actively to set to work in January when the Act comes in 
force. 

We have determined at length to imitate the leading provincial 
Boards and establish at least one day industrial school—an enterprise 
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which the Home Office has been recommending for some time. 
Wherever we turn plenty of work awaits us, which requires earnest 
thought and united co-operation. 

Meantime, we are like the people of Constantinople, of whom it 
was said in the time of Athanasius, 


Sailors, millers, and travellers sang the disputed doctrines at their occupations 
or on their journeys; every corner, every alley of the city was full of these dis- 
cussions—the streets, the marketplaces, the drapers’, the money-changers’, the 
victuallers’, Ask a man how many oboli? he answers by dogmatising on gene- 
rated and ungenerated being. Inquire the price of bread, and you are told ‘ The 
Son is subordinate to the Father ;’ ask if the bath is ready, and you are told ‘The 
Son arose out of nothing.’ (Gregory of Nyssa, quoted in Stanley’s Eastern Church, 
pp. 98, 99.) 


Let me, in conclusion, appeal to my Anglican friends to learn a 
lesson from that great doctor of the Western Church, St. Augustine. 
When passing through the Vatican library I noticed a picture of the 
Vision of St. Augustine—a subject often treated by painters, but 
which derives, I think, a certain ecclesiastical sanction from being 
represented in the library of the Pope. St. Augustine, as we know, 
wrote a full treatise on the Trinity ; but when he was composing it he 
saw on the sea-shore a child who had dug a hole in the sand and was 
bringing water from the sea to fill it. The Saint inquired the 
purpose, and the child answered that he was going to empty the sea 
into the hole. ‘Impossible,’ said the Saint. ‘Not more impossible 
than your attempt to make this mystery comprehensible to finite 
intelligence.’ The Divine Child and the vision passed away, but the 
lesson may remain and be profitable, even to the members of the 
School Board for London. . 

E. LyvuLra STANLEY. 
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Ir is years ago now, and almost seems like some deep, sweet dream 
of bygone ages, so coloured is the reminiscence by the shades of two 
poets, since, when a boy in my early twenties, filled with enthusiasm 
for Byron and Shelley, I journeyed from the extreme south-west of 
France to Florence to see Jane Clermont—the once brilliant and 
espiégle Jane Clermont, who had witched the two greatest poets of 
our country with her loveliness and her charm. No doubt youthful 
ambition as well as natural curiosity impelled me, for I knew well 
how difficult of access the lady was. I knew that though Trelawney, 
the Guiccioli, and others, who had taken part in the life-drama of 
the mighty poets (that short and stormy life-drama, interspersed at 
intervals with oases of pure delight and pleasant companionship) had 
proved ready enough of access, this lady alone had resolutely declined 
to see anyone. None of the numberless Shelleyan and Byronian 
biographers and critics had succeeded in obtaining a hearing from 
the once arch enchantress and now religious recluse from that world 
of which she had once been one of the gayest worldlings. And the 
more I thought of this, the more did I, Shelley and Byron mad, 
determine that, coéite qui cotite, I would see her. 

And so it befell that one spring day in the early eighties I found 
myself, after much manceuvring and correspondence and interven- 
tion of priests, strolling on my way to the abode of Jane Clermont. 
It was one of those divine spring mornings when all nature seems to 
burst forth into a revel of awakening life, so characteristic of the 
Italian spring and so different to ours with its softer, subtler 
beauties, equally lovely though they may be. The city of Lorenzo 
and Savonarola glowed in the golden light, and Shelley’s description of 
Italy’s awakening spring, in his letter to Leigh Hunt, was irresistibly 
brought back to my mind. I arrived at last at the old dark Italian 
house, and, on inquiring for the lady who was the object of my 
visit, was shown into an old-fashioned sixteenth-century room, which 
served as sitting-room, and informed that the signora would be 
with me presently. Meantime I passed my time in looking round 
the room: it was a quaint, dark, old Italian room furnished in ultra 
Italian style, but not in the style of the Italy of to-day, rather that 
of the thirties or forties; and on the walls were two Madonnas and 
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several crucifixes, beside one of which, by a strange irony, hung a 
portrait of Shelley—Shelley, the arch poetical iconoclast ! What would 
he have said to ‘Claire’ amid such surroundings? At last a lady 
entered, and a strange thrill passed over me as the vision of so many 
of my boyish dreams stood before me in flesh and blood, and Byron 
and Shelley became as men I had known myself. 

‘Good morning,’ she said, with a sprightly smile, all out of keep- 
ing with those eighty odd years of life. ‘So you seem determined 
to see me ?’ 

‘Madame, I have travelled here from the other side of France to 
do so,’ I replied. ‘It would indeed have been hard had you persisted 
in your denial.’ 

‘ Ah, curiosity, curiosity !’ the lady replied. ‘I think our mother Eve 
bequeathed that quality in quite as bountiful measure to her sons as 
to herdaughters. Well, my young friend, I condole with you, coming 
here no doubt with dreams of Shelley and Mary and their poor 
Claire (who was, I may say without vanity now, a beautiful woman 
once) and finding a wretched, worn-out old creature on the threshold 
of the unknown. 

Oh life, oh time! 
On whose last steps I climb, 
as our dear Percy said.’ 

I protested indignantly. 

‘Madame! you are beautiful now as ever, and there is no age for 
those who have known Shelley, and whom he loved. I am young 
now, but never, if I live to a century, shall I have a greater privilege 
than this, to see the Constantia of Shelley, whose voice was as sweet 
as the poet’s song.’ 

She smiled sweetly at my white heat of boyish fervour, and told 
me to be seated. 

What I had said as to beauty was true enough. She was a lovely 
old lady : the eyes were still bright and sparkled at times with irony 
and fun ; the complexion clear as at eighteen, and the lovely white 
hair as beautiful in its way as the glossy black tresses of youth must 
have been; the slender, willowy figure had remained unaltered, as 
though time itself had held that sacred and passed by—a true 
woman of the poets. Well now could I imagine the glorious beauty 
of fifty and sixty years back, and well could I appreciate the jealous 
rancour and malice of La Guiccioli. 

‘And so you persuaded the good father to intercede with me,’ she 
said. ‘Oh, what a Machiavel! It seems you actually had the 
audacity to tell him you were trembling on the verge of the faith, 
and thought an interview with me would turn the scale.’ 

And she laughed with a very silvery laugh. 

I was a little surprised, for I had been given to understand that 
Jane Clermont was a very fervid religieuse, and replied with a smile, 
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looking round the room, ‘I thought the counsel of such an exemplary 
dévote would solve all my doubts and lull all my troubles with the 
“ eternal croon” of Rome.’ 

The lady was down upon me with that sharpness which amused 
the Shelleys, but which the spoiled Byron detested, and, no doubt, 
led to the eventual separation. 

‘When you make quotations, my young friend,’she said, ‘ you 
should always take care to mention the original source; however, 
“ eternal croon” exactly represents the influence of Rome on storm- 
beaten, chequered lives like mine. There comes a time when one 
is glad not to have the trouble of reasoning, indeed to have it for- 
bidden, and to resign oneself to blind faith as to sleep.’ 

I smiled, and replied, ‘I can believe this, madame, of some 
people, but surely not of the critical, witty Jane Clermont, who 
seems much the same now as in the days of Shelley.’ 

‘Oh, no! My poor old mind has undergone many a shock since 
those days,’ said she. ‘I feel that I must have something to lean 
upon. Roman Catholicism is such a comforting religion, and I 
receive so much comfort from that dear father.’ 

It seemed to me that the lady’s religion was not very deeply 
ingrained, and it struck me as particularly strange ; one of her greatest 
complaints against Byron in the past having been that he brought 
her daughter up in the very religion of which she was now, in 
exterior at least, such an enthusiastic practitioner. Of course, 
however, I could not allude to this extremely delicate subject, and I 
contented myself with remarking : 

‘What would Shelley say could he revisit the glimpses of the 
moon, and see his beloved Claire an abhorred Christian ?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ she replied. ‘I think Shelley would have forgiven 
me anything; and I am not sure that the thought of him did not 
lead to the thought of Christ. How strange it all seems now, when 
at last he is appreciated as perhaps the greatest poet of all time, to 
think how I used to box his ears and tease his life out !’ 

A glint of sunshine passed, and the sweet Italian breeze blew in 
at the open window. 

‘What a heavenly day !’ she exclaimed. ‘ How these perfect Italian 
days remind me of him and of Mary! It seems almost impossible that 
such an abyss of years can have passed since that awful day when I 
first heard the news from Spezzia. And this is the same Italy, the same 
Italy,’ she continued, dreamily ; ‘and yet how different from the Italy 
that he knew! but the same Italy ; and I live here still because it is 
sanctified to me by his memory.’ 

‘As you are to me,’I replied. ‘I feel, I think, the same sweet 
strangeness in looking upon you that you must in looking upon 
Florence, and then back upon the years. Do you remember those 
lines of Browning , 
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But she interrupted with : 


Did you see Shelley face to face, 
And did he stop and speak to you ? 
How strange it seems, and new ! 


Is that what you mean ?’ she said. 

‘Yes, madame,’ I replied. ‘I feel in talking with you as though 
I were speaking with someone who had been loved by the gods. I 
cannot explain to you the strange, weird feeling that I experience.’ 

‘ How he would have loved a morning like this!’ she exclaimed, 
turning from the open window, with a bright smile and a soft sigh. 
‘I can see him now running in like a boy “drenched with the joy of 
spring-time,” to use his own expression. He loved spring best of all 
the seasons.’ And then, looking at me with a smile, she said, 


Ah! primavera gioventu del anno ; 
Ah! gioventu primavera del vita. 


That man was not like any other. There did not seem to be any 
separation in him from nature; he was as a part of it.’ 

And then we fell-to talking about Shelley; and so fascinating 
was the subject that, though I had paid my visit by appointment at 
eleven, it was nearly one by the time I had an opportunity of de- 
parting on my way; and then the lady insisted that I should remain 
to her déjetiner, which she took at one. A charming little lunch we 
had by an open window embosomed in flowers. 

Although Madame Clermont had, as I knew, lost most of the 
money which Shelley had left her in the Lumley’s Italian Opera 
House disaster, yet she had evidently still sufficient to keep her in 
perfect comfort, and even luxury. The déjeiiner was served in a 
fashion which showed plainly that my hostess was accustomed to the 
good things of life, and the Chianti was a dream. 

At last, I rose to wish my kind hostess adieu. I had not heard 
half what I had wanted to hear, but my position was a very delicate 
one. With a man it would have been different : there are so many 
things that one can ask of one’s own sex that it would be impossible 
to ask or even mention toa lady. I had never alluded to the name 
of Byron, and our talk of Shelley had been merely in the general 
way above described. I was intensely grateful and flattered by the 
charming courtesy with which I had been received ; but disappointed, 
for I had hoped to have heard more. 

However, I had seen and conversed with the beloved of the 
gods, and that was something that no one else had done. 

‘Good-bye, madame,’ I said. ‘I cannot thank you sufficiently for 
your kindness and the honour you have paid me. Believe me, I 
shall never forget either.’ 

But, to my surprise and delight, she said ‘Aw revoir, but not 
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adieu. You have come all the way from England to see me, and do 
you think I am going to let you run away like this?’ 

‘I would not be the first, madame,’ I meekly replied. 

‘Perhaps not,’ she said; ‘but I feel I can depend upon you. I 
have been keeping great watch on you all the time’—and again that 
merry, silvery laugh on which old age seemed to have no power—‘ and 
I know that there are dozens of questions I could see you were dying 
to ask, but tact prevailed. No, I would never see anyone, for’ (and 
a blush coloured the still beautiful tracery of the skin) ‘ I do not wish 
to be made, nolens volens, the subject of a Byron-Shelley controversy. 
If, however, you will treat me as a friend, and promise me that you 
will, if you feel inclined to write, publish nothing of me until ten - 
years after my death, and certain things that I will tell you not till 
thirty years afterwards, I will make a clean breast of everything to 
you. Will that suit you, signor ?’ she asked, with another bewitch- 
ing smile. 

‘I can only say, madame,’ I replied, ‘that you will confer on me 
the greatest pleasure that I have ever received, or ever will receive. 
I give my promise, and you may depend upon the promise being 
absolutely kept.’ 

‘I know that,’ the lady replied, ‘or I would not have made the 
offer I did. Then I shall expect you here every day while you are in 
Florence. I go out very little, but usually either between eleven and 
one in these lovely spring mornings ; or about five, to have the benefit 
of the Italian evenings, which are equally sweet.’ 

It was agreed that I should call for her the next afternoon at five, 
and that we should go for a drive in the Lung Arno. 

On returning to my hotel I made a note of the various matters 
about which I wished to converse with her. First: I wished to know 
the circumstances relating to her original meeting with Byron, 
and the growth of the intimacy. Second: As to whether there had 
been any acquaintance between Byron and Shelley prior to their 
meeting at Geneva, and whether that meeting had been in any way 
pre-arranged, both of which have always been moot points. Third: 
I wished to ascertain her feelings as to Byron and Shelley respec- 
tively, and particularly the latter, as to which there had always been 
so much gossip, beginning with Byron and Hoppner, and colour to 
which had undoubtedly been lent by Shelley’s legacy of 12,000I. 
Fourth: I wished to ascertain the general character and personal 
manner of the two men from the lips of one who had possessed, per- 
haps better than anyone, opportunities of judging them—opportuni- 
ties which her quick satirical power of observation had undoubtedly 
not allowed her to throw away. I looked forward to these further 
opportunities of conversation with the liveliest pleasure, for, apart 
from the absolutely novel information as to these fascinating person- 
alities and their entowrage, I saw clearly that I should obtain, and 
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the weird delight of conversation with this survival from the past, 
that strange, enchanting past of Leman and of Italy—a past of over 
sixty years back, but more real than was to-day, so clothed and 
transfigured was it by the dazzling light of poetry—besides all this, 
there was in the lady herself a charm which old age could not kill—a 
charm that must once have been all-powerful. I looked forward to 
next day’s drive almost as much for that reason as for what I should 
hear. 

There were no signsof old age about this woman of the poets, 
except the white hair; the voice was as clear as a bell, the hearing 
and intellect as acute as ever, and the eyes as bright. It was a rare 
privilege. 

The next day, at five, I called in the carriage for Madame Clermont, 
and we drove together along the Lung Arno. 

‘It must seem strange and dream-like to you,’ I said, ‘driving 
along this road, which you must have known so well with Shelley 
and Mary, with a wretched latter nineteenth-century man.’ 

‘No doubt the downcome is great,’ she replied, with that wicked 
smile which youth had passed on to age undiminished in malice and 
in mirth; ‘ but yes, as you say, it seems all like a dream: perhaps 
after all, as Shelley said, life isonly a dream. I seriously rather tend 
to believe that. The past seems so much more real than the present. 
Do you know those words of Goethe’s— 

Was neu geschah das seh’ ich wie im weiten, 

Und was verschwand wird mir zur Wirklichkeiten, 
They are the only words I know which exactly express what I mean ; 
but you will feel just the same when you are my age.’ 

‘Ah, madame! I trust that will not be, I said. ‘ Over you the 
years pass by, as by one sacred to the gods, as though time himself 
had enjoined them to pass only in play; and when death comes 
at last, he will come, oh, so softly! But the years do not deal thus 
with others, and I should have no glorious memories—memories 
annihilating time—to look back upon.’ 

‘Ah, but I long for death!’ she said. ‘Death represents to me 
all that is beautiful and to be desired. The mere objective view of 
it is pleasing to me—blissful, changeless rest. Ah! my child, may 
you never grow to want rest, rest, rest, as I do. But I do believe 
what we call death has vastly deeper meanings than mere repose,’ 
she continued. ‘I believe, with Shelley, that it is but the gateway 
to worlds and worlds of infinite possibilities; and not for one single 
moment do I ever doubt that I shall meet my beloved one again. 
To speak of annihilation in connection with Shelley seems mere 
rank absurdity. Ido not believe anyone who once knew that man 
could do so.’ 


‘Then, holding these ideas, what need for the “ eternal croon ”?” 
I said. 
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The lady replied Socratic-like by another question : 

‘ Why take opium or haschish ?’ 

‘Tell me now of Shelley and Byron,’ I requested. 

At the last name, the first time I had mentioned it, a momentary 
frown contracted her brow. 

‘ Of course,’ she said, ‘ you know how unpleasant any mention of 
that man is to me, and I appreciate your delicacy in making no 
allusion to him until I had promised to tell you everything.’ 

‘But surely he was a great man, and a noble character, despite 
his faults,’ I said ; ‘and you are too large-minded to bear hate beyond 
the grave.’ 

‘I bear no hate,’ was her reply, ‘ only absolute indifference, and 
a great deal of contempt in some respects ; and the subject is naturally 
unpleasant. I see you quite misunderstand matters, as probably 
most people do. Hate follows often very close on the heels of love ; 
but I never loved Byron.’ 

And before I could reply she stopped my mouth with those ‘ snowy 
fingers’ of Constantia, which were youthful yet, saying: 

‘ Listen! and I will tell you the whole story. It is perhaps as 
well that it should be told at last, and then you can, if you please, 
make the right facts known after the time I have told you to wait 
has elapsed. The real facts never have been known yet, and none of 
the biographers have been right.’ 

This is the story she told me. 

‘In 1815, when I was a very young girl, Byron was the rage. 
When I say the rage, I mean what you people nowadays can perhaps 
hardly conceive. I suppose no man who ever lived has had the extra- 
ordinary celebrity of Lord Byron in such an intense, haunting, almost 
maddening degree. And this celebrity extended all over the Conti- 
nent to as great an extent as in England; and, remember, in those 
days there were no railways or telegraphs.’ 

I interpolated here: ‘Even now, when there are railways and 
telegraph-wires everywhere, none of our writers are much known 
abroad. It is very curious sometimes when mentioning some well- 
known English writer’s name to a foreigner to find he has never 
heard it, although one had thought the renown European. I 
suppose Tennyson is the only present English writer whose fame is 
European.’ 

‘Yes,’ replied she; ‘but Tennyson has never had the same kind 
of fame as Byron. His has been a steady, equable light ; Byron’s was 
a short, fierce, blinding glare: and, as I say, all Europe was so 
enthralled with the magic of the man’s very name, that the sensation 
he made even discounted, to some extent, the sensation of Waterloo. 
It was a troubling morbid obsession, the influence he had over all, 
and especially over the youth of England of both sexes. The young 
poetasters used to imitate his dress and appearance as far as they 
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could, and the girls made simple idiots of themselves about him. 
Numberless letters used to come to him daily, often of the most 
absurd description, from the languishing fair. He usually converted 
them into cigar-lights: at that time he had rather a fancy for cigar- 
smoking, which he gave up later on. 

‘ Well, at the time when he was at the very height of his fame 
and I was a young girl, filled with all kinds of fancies, encouraged 
instead of being checked by the circle in which I lived—Godwin 
and my sister (as I always was taught to call her), Mary Shelley, 
and Shelley himself, who floated in and out of the house with his 
wild notions and sweet ways, like some unearthly spirit; in the 
days when Byron was manager of Drury Lane Theatre, I bethought 
myself that I would go on to the stage. Our means were very 
narrow, and it was necessary for me to do something, and this 
seemed to suit me better than anything else ; in any case, it was the 
only form of occupation congenial to my girlish love of glitter and 
excitement. I think it was Shelley who first of all suggested my 
applying to Byron, and it is very probable that the suggestion came 
in that way, for Shelley was Byron-mad at that time, and Byron’s 
verses were always on his lips; indeed, Shelley up to the last was a 
most enthusiastic admirer of Byron, although I believe it is the 
fashion among certain critics nowadays to say the reverse. His 
admiration of the man wore off, no doubt, and for the same reasons 
that mine did, and the fact of knowing the mam as well as he did 
no doubt coloured his admiration of the poet, which was once 
idolatry ; but his admiration “ on this side idolatry,” as Ben Jonson 
said of Shakespeare, remained unchanged. Icalled, then, on Byron 
in his capacity of manager, and he promised to do what he could to 
help me as regards the stage. The result you know. Iam too old 
now to play with any mock repentance. I was young, and vain, and 
poor. He was famous beyond all precedent, so famous that people, 
and especially young people, hardly considered him as a man at all, but 
rather as a god. His beauty was as haunting as his fame, and he 
was all-powerful in the direction in which my ambition turned. It 
seems to me almost needless to say that the attentions of a man like 
this, with all London at his feet, very quickly completely turned the 
head of a girl in my position ; and when you recollect that I was 
brought up to consider marriage not only as a useless but as an 
absolutely sinful custom, that only bigotry made necessary, you will 
scarcely wonder at the result, which you know. Whatever may have 
been my faults, I have never been given to cant, and I do not intend 
to begin now at eighty-three. A few months after my first meeting 
with Byron the final crash came, and he left England. The time 
during which I knew him in England was the time of the avalanche 
of his misfortunes, when he had disappeared from the world, when 
London was raging against him, and he saw almost no one but me. 
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‘Shortly before Byron left England, in April 1816, I went with 
Shelley and Mary to Geneva. No doubt you have read about our 
previous peculiar expedition, the year before, the Waterloo year,’ she 
added, with a laugh. ‘ How we traversed France in a donkey-chaise. 
Oh dear, dear! What a happy, funny time it was, and what queer 
places we stopped at sometimes !’ 

‘Yes, you must have had great fun,’ I replied. ‘I have 
often thought how glorious it would have been to have been one 
of the party. Tell me now, please, a thing which no one seems to 
have settled. There is a house in Marlow which has the inscription 
on the outside in these words as far as I can recollect, above a quota- 
tion from Shelley’s Adonais: ‘Shelley the poet lived in this house, 
where he composed I forget which work, and was visited here by Lord 
Byron.” Is this the case? Did Shelley know Byron before they 
met in Geneva, and did Byron ever visit him there? All the 
biographers seem to insist that they never saw one another before 
the meeting in Geneva, and that Shelley only took the house after 
returning from Geneva, whereas Byron never returned to England 
again.’ 

‘Quite right,’ she replied. ‘But we spent a great deal of the 
summer and autumn of 1815 and of the spring of 1816 in Marlow, 
although it was not their headquarters; in fact it was on account of 
the fancy that Shelley took to Marlow and to the house, in the 
Waterloo year, that we settled there the year following. 

‘Dear old place, how well I remember it, and the sweet garden, 
too! Tell me, is that there still ?’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ I replied. ‘Many atime I have made pilgrimages out 
to Marlow for the purpose of lying on the mound at the end of the 
garden through a summer afternoon, because they told me that Shelley 
wrote and read there. Is that true?’ 

‘ Quite true,’ she replied. ‘He would spend hours on that mound. 
How well I can picture his graceful, boyish figure reclining there 
with his favourite Plato, or Sophocles, or Spenser, with the beautiful 
English sunlight playing on him! Oh, what lovely days we had on 
that dear river! Mary and Shelley, of course, lived by it and I used to 
run down every now and then and lived with them on returning from 
Geneva. Ah, how well I can remember that coach and that sweet, 
breezy English country between London and Marlow! I have seen 
much beautiful scenery since, but never anything to surpass Marlow 
and Medmenham, and The Bishamand Quarry woods. We livedentirely 
in the open air, picnicking in our boats and in the woods. Shelley 
wrote Alastor, I remember, at that time, and a great part of The Revolt 
of Islam, and almost entirely in the open air. Do people go much 
along the river now ?’ 

‘Oh, yes, madame, they do indeed!’ I said; ‘ but it is a very 
different matter now. Marlow is only an hour from London by rail, 
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and the river from Kingston to Oxford swarms with cheap trippers, 
while stucco villas are springing up everywhere; but it is very lovely 
still, and some parts are quite unspoiled, Marlow being one of them, 
I am happy to say.’ 

‘Is the old inn there still—The Crown ?’ 

‘ Most certainly,’ I replied. ‘ When, in fits of Shelley-mania, I make 
my pilgrimages to Marlow I always stop there. Is it not a sweet, 
quaint, old place? I do not know how it appeared in the days when 
you were at Marlow, but to me, a being of this bustling, feverish 
railroad age, it seems the quintessence of rest and peace. Many is 
the drowsy day—those river days which, as Tennyson says, “ are 
always afternoon ”—that I have dreamed away there.’ 

‘And have you reserved all your enthusiasm for Shelley, for the 
old house and the mound, and reserved none for the inn ?’ 

‘ Well, I must say,’ I answered, ‘ I never thought much of Shelley 
in connection with it. To begin with, I knew he was a water-drinker, 
and he seems far too ethereal a creature to connect with the good 
English ale which has always been the pride of The Crown. There 
are other great geniuses whom one readily connects with old English 
inns, but Shelley is hardly one of them.’ 

Jane Clermont laughed merrily. 

‘ But we girls “ had no objection” to an occasional “ pot of ale,” as 
your dear friend Byron put it (for I can see you are an idolater at that 
shrine); we often had our meals in the inn, and were constantly in 
and out. I remember there was a big dog always about in the 
garden we made a great pet of. I can see Shelley now coming from the 
river into that little inn-parlour, and his comical face of disgust when 
he found us taking anything of an alcoholic nature and meat food, 
and the landlord’s good-humoured banter of the poet, who would live 
on lettuces and lemonade. Why, it was really at that inn that the 
first meeting between Byron and Shelley took place in April, 1816, 
just before we all left England!’ 

‘Indeed!’ I exclaimed, with astonishment ; ‘ that will certainly 
endow it with a new interest for everyone. Tell me how was that ?’ 

‘In this way, she continued. ‘Byron had made up his mind to 
go abroad; London was, as I believe you put it now, “too hot to hold 
him.” He was making his final arrangements for leaving England, 
when I told him of the project the Shelleys and I had formed of the 
journey to Geneva. He at once suggested that we should all meet at 
Geneva, and delightedly fell in with my proposal to accompany me 
one day when I had arranged to visit the Shelleys at Marlow, where 
they were then stopping, and arrange matters. We started early one 
morning—a most unusual thing for Byron to do, for he went to bed 
about the time when Shelley left his, but this time he made an 
exception—and we arrived at Marlow about the midday dinner- 
hour. They told us at the house that Shelley and Mary were on the 
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river, but had left word that they would be in the inn at two 
o'clock, when they expected to meet me. Byron refreshed himself 
meantime with a huge mug of beer—I remember well thinking 
how horrified the worshippers of the ethereal poet would have been— 
and hobbled after me through Marlow, which he had not seen before. 
We very soon returned to the inn, as his lame leg made walking 
almost an impossibility. A few minutes afterwards in came Shelley 
and Mary. It was such a merry party that we made at lunch in 
the inn parlour: Byron, despite his misfortunes, was in the spirits 
of a boy at leaving England, and Shelley was overjoyed at meeting 
his idolised poet, who had actually come all the way from London to 
see him. The conversation varied from maddest fun and frolic to 
grave subjects of “fate, freewill, and destiny,” and Shelley was great 
on the contrast between the beauty of the scenery about us and 
what he considered the degraded condition of the English peasantry. 
“ Tmagine scenes like these,” I remember his saying, “‘ peopled by 
beings fit to inhabit them, as by the uprooting of a few tyrannous 
customs and debasing superstitions another generation might make 
them.” ‘ Pooh!” replied Byron, “ your poetry, my dear Mr. Shelley, 
is lovely ; but your ideas are, if you will pardon me, Utopian. You 
may do with mankind what you please, but you will never make it 
anything else than the unsavoury congeries of dupes and thieves 
that it is and always will be. You might as well talk of implanting 
philanthropic sentiments in the mind of a monkey, or tender senti- 
ments in that of a tiger, as of developing man into an angel, which 
is practically what you suggest. Indeed, man is a great deal worse 
than either. He is the only brute which kills from aimless brutish- 
ness.” I have never forgotten those words,’ she added ; ‘ they give 
the keynotes to the two men’s characters.’ 

The lady then repeated to me fragments from many conversations 
between Byron and Shelley, without any of the pretensions made by 
some contemporaries of both to absolute accuracy, but with probably 
far more claim to it than most, for she had a marvellous memory. 
I am afraid I was constantly teasing her for conversations at different 
times between the two great poets, and she always replied, with a smile: 

‘You must remember I did not note down all they said at the 
time, as you say you do with my immortal words, but this is what 
was said, as far as I can remember, and I think I am not far 
wrong. 

Perhaps at some future time I may be inclined to give some of 
these dialogues to the world; for if she did not note them down at 
the time, I certainly did do so as they came from her lips on return- 
ing each evening to my own abode, with the words fresh in my 
memory, and showed her the following day what I had written. 

Byron, she said, on the occasion of his visit to Marlow remained 
the night at the inn, and left next day for London by the coach. 
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All had, meantime, been arranged for the meeting at Geneva. At 
last, therefore, this matter is set at rest, as it could have been by me 
any time since Jane Clermont’s death, had I not given the before- 
mentioned promise to her. 

‘Did Shelley and Mary altogether approve, then, of this 
intimacy?’ I asked. 

‘Most certainly,’ she replied, briefly. ‘I have already told you— 
what you know, of course, already—what the Shelleys’ opinions on 
these matters were, or what Shelley’s were, because Mary docilely 
followed his lead in these things ; and in a lasting union, as he hoped 
it would be, between his sister-in-law, as he always called me, and a 
man whom he at that time considered almost as a god, he saw 
nothing but what should ardently be desired. He thought that I 
would be to Byron what Mary was to him. Alas, alas! little did any 
one of us understand what Byron really was then.’ 

‘But Shelley married Mary as soon as he could?’ 

‘Yes,’ she replied, ‘to gratify Godwin’s wish. Of course, as you 
know, Godwin, as described in The Revolt of Islam, was his idol ; but 
he none the less, and always, distinctly disapproved of marriage as 
an institution.’ 

And now our drive was over. We passed through the city of flowers, 
dome and cupola gilded by the soft light of the setting sun; and 
further conversation was postponed until next day. 

Next day it was arranged that I was to call again for Madame 
Clermont for a drive, explore Florence by myself in the afternoon, 
and dine with her in the evening at seven. So at eleven o’clock I 
called, and we had a lovely drive, sauntering later through the Medici 
galleries, and I parted with her at her door, at which I again pre- 
sented myself at seven. I found this time that I was not the only 
guest, for a charming and beautiful young lady, a great favourite of 
Madame Clermont’s, was also present—an English girl of Scottish 
parentage. The Byron-Shelley subject was dropped for the nonce, 
and we talked of Italy and the Italians. 

‘I have lived so long in Italy,’ said Jane Clermont, ‘ ever since I 
lost my money in that idiotic Opera House affair in London, before 
either of you were born, that I almost feel an Italian myself,’ 

‘You certainly look one,’ I replied; ‘that struck me at the very 
first. You must surely have some Italian blood in your veins.’ 

‘Not that I am aware of, she said; ‘but one never knows. 
Unless one belongs to some historic family it is difficult to say 
what blood one has or what one has not.’ 

Notwithstanding her recluse life, Madame Clermont evidently kept 
herself well au cowrant with what was going on, and we spent a most 
enjoyable evening, talking about all sorts and conditions of things. 
Mr. Gladstone was evidently her great latter-day hero as a man of 
action, and again and again she recurred to the subject of Tennyson 
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as apoet. She was also well acquainted with Mr. Swinburne’s works, 
and on my remarking that he was the most musical of all our poets, 
surpassing in absolute musical cadence, as distinct from rhythm pure 
and simple, Shelley or Tennyson themselves, she asked me to recite 
the verse of his I considered most musical. I remember I repeated 
this : 

If you were I and I were you— 

How should I love you—say ? 

How should the rose-leaf love the rue ? 

The day love nightfall and her dew ? 

Though night may love the day. 


‘That, I think, madame,’ I said, ‘is for absolute melody—melody 
ringing clear as a bell—unequalled in the language, unless it be by 
one or two of Keats’s sonnets.’ 

‘Then you do not consider even Shelley equal to Swinburne as a 
melodist ?’ she asked me. 

‘No, I do not,’ I replied. ‘As an absolute melodist—-I mean a 
master of word-music as distinct from other qualities—I consider 
Swinburne unequalled. As a poet I hold Shelley infinitely superior 
to anyone living. I personally consider him, as a poet, the king of 
all. No poet of any time or land is worthy to sit upon that throne. 
A pity he wasted so much of his short life over matters that did not 
relate to his art at all.’ 

‘Ah, but you are wrong there!’ she replied. ‘ Had it not been 
for his intense love of mankind, that fervid zeal of his which could not 
content itself with poetry alone, he would never have been the great 
poet. you admire.’ 

‘Perhaps not,’ I replied ; ‘ but surely there is a good deal in his 
works, especially in The Revolt of Islam, more suited to the lecture- 
room than to the poem. How different when he steps into that 
dazzling realm of pure poetry! How different is Epipsychidion, or 
The Ode to the West Wind or to The Skylark !’ 

And she broke in with a voice that was as silvery as Mr. Glad- 
stone’s is now, and he is precisely the same age that she was then: 

With thy clear calm joyance 
Languor cannot be : 
Shadow of annoyance 
Never came near thee : 
Thou lovest, but ne’er knew love's sad satiety. 


‘Ah, madame!’ I said, ‘but the most beautiful of any is to 
Constantia singing. If I could only have heard Constantia singing, 
I should have asked for nothing else from life.’ 

‘Ah!’ she said, with a little half-regretful, half-amused laugh, 
‘ poor Constantia can sing no more now, and she is following her voice 
to the mysterious beyond. But here is someone who will supply the 
place of Constantia.’ 
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And then a strange thing happened. 

The young lady took her place at the piano, and began to sing a 
touching Scottish song—I forget the name, but I remember the last 
verses so well by what took place : 


Could ye come back to me, Douglas, Douglas ! 
In the old likeness that I knew, 

I would be so tender, so loving, Douglas, 
Douglas, Douglas! tender and true. 

Never a scornful word should pain you, 
I'd smile as sweet as angels do, 

Sweet as your smile on me shone ever, 
Douglas, Douglas! tender and true. 


Stretch out your hand to me, Douglas, Douglas! 
Rain forgiveness from Heaven like dew, 

As I lay my heart on thy dead heart, Douglas, 

Douglas, Douglas! tender and true. 


When these verses were sung with that clear sweet voice, we both 
noticed that our dear hostess had completely broken down. She was 
crying bitterly, as if her heart would break, but oh so gracefully !—not 
like an old lady might cry, but like some young girl with her first 
love sorrow. 

‘Don’t mind me, dears,’ she said. ‘I’m in one of my silly moods 
to-night. I’m only a miserable old woman who feels very lonely 
at times. I think you know what memories that song brought back,’ 
she added, looking at me; and then turning to her young friend, 
‘Sing something else, darling. Her voice is so sweet, is it not, Mr. 
Graham ?’ 

‘I almost feel that I am listening to Constantia singing,’ I replied. 

And then this young lady, who would have nought to do with 
aught but pathetic ballads, began on that divine song of Villon’s, Ow 
sont les neiges d'antan? set to a soft, sweet melody, and the voice 
rose and fell with a dreamy cadence. 

‘ Ah ! where are they indeed,’ said our hostess, ‘the great men I 
have known, and the burning words I have heard, and the stormy 
times? Ow sont les neiges dantan?’ she repeated musingly. 
‘ What a dream life is to be sure !’ 

During my stay in Florence we met constantly, for I was given 
mes entrées without restriction, and where I had expected to meet an old 
and morose religieuse, I found a lady so witty and so piquante that 
one absolutely forgot her age. But I did not wonder at her earning 
the reputation she had, for she was absolutely world-weary, and, with 
the exception of a pet priest or two (whom she laughed at, more- 
over), she would see no one; and, as I have already said, her powers 
of satire, and even mimicry, remained unimpaired. I could well 
understand the shortness of her connection with the sensitive, 
spoiled Byron, who had been accustomed to pose as a god to the 
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womankind of London. Her powers of mimicry amused me im- 
mensely. I had not, and have not, the most graceful gait in the 
world ; indeed, my so-called walk partakes more of the nature of a 
shuffle, arising from a peculiar, not precisely malformation, but 
weakness in the knees, and this she hit off in the most amusing 
manner. I should, perhaps, apologise for introducing this piece of 
personality, but that it suddenly flashed across me at the time that 
perchance I had hit upon the whole secret of Byron’s intense aversion 
to her, following ona romantic passion. Byron’s sensitiveness as to his 
lameness is, of course, notorious, and it is well known how the devoted 
Fletcher said to Trelawney, at the end ofall at Missolonghi, pointing 
to the corpse’s limbs: ‘ All my lord’s misfortunes are due to that.’ 

I asked her, plainly, ‘Did you ever mimic Byron’s lameness, 
madame ?’ and she replied, ‘ No, I don’t think so,’ but added, ‘I may 
have done so, though, sometimes to others. We were all often 
hurried about our expeditions, and he generally hobbled up late.’ 

That remark, I thought, might mean a good deal. 

Sitting one day by the Arno, I asked her the reason of her pre- 
judice against Byron and her strong affection for Shelley. 

‘ As I have already said,’ she replied, ‘I have no prejudice against 
Byron. He behaved atrociously to-me; but that was my own fault 
—I ought to have known better—or perhaps misfortune would be 
the better word, for I was too young to have any knowledge of 
character. All those reports about rancour were set about by 
La Guiccioli. Naturally a woman does not appreciate her child 
being taken from her, and to be left almost without means. I 
suppose you are as crass as most men, and think that I loved Byron ?’ 

I made no reply. 

‘My young friend, no doubt you will know a woman’s heart 
better some day. I was dazzled; but that does not mean love. It 
might, perhaps, have grown into love; but it never did.’ 

‘Have you never loved, madame?’ I asked. 

A delicate blush suffused the cheeks, and this time she made no 
reply, gazing on the ground. 

‘Shelley ?’ I murmured. 

‘With ail my heart and soul,’ she replied, without moving her 
eyes from the ground. 

‘Perhaps,’ I said, later, ‘Byron’s bad conduct had something to 
do with this; he seems to have been very acute.’ 

‘I have said that he told lies about Shelley,’ she replied, ‘ things 
without a word of truth,’ she added, with feminine tautology. 

‘Why do you smile ?’ 

‘At my thoughts, madame,’ I said. 

‘And what may they be?’ 

‘Ah! you cannot force me to tell them, imperious as you are. 
Surely one’s thoughts are free ?’ 
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‘I do command you!’ she insisted. 

‘ Well then, madame, if you command, I must of course obey. 
I was thinking of a line of Shakespeare’s.’ 

‘ And the line ?’ 

** Methinks the lady doth protest too much.”’ 

‘You impertinent boy! If you do not believe what I tell you, 
why traverse Europe to see me ?’ 

‘ There are things, madame,’ I said, ‘ which it is the duty of every 
man to believe when told him by a lady, and I have conquered my 
scepticism. I remember you told me Shelley was a devoted student 
of Plato.’ 

Two smart boxes on the ear were the only reply I received to 
this. A sorry return, indeed, for obedience and faith. 

It was impossible to obtain a good word for Byron from this lady, 
though, to do her justice, she showed no rancour, and I must admit I 
gradually began to feel my hero’s stature dwarfing ; but I was young 
then and impressionable, and since I have restored him to his old 
position in my affections. 

‘ He was utterly selfish,’ she said ; but she could not deny that he 
gave about a third of his money away to the poor. 

‘Well, he did not show much generosity to that unfortunate 
Leigh Hunt,’ she insisted; and on my replying that, after all, Leigh 
Hunt must have been rathera vulgar cockney bore, she riposted 
with, ‘ It is, after all, natural that you should take up the cudgels 
for Byron, for he was a thorough Scot; his brilliancy and good looks 
he inherited, to a great extent, from the “‘ gay Gordons,” his mother’s 
family, and his love of the bawbees and his love of dogmatic 
religion were both intensely Scottish. He had “scotched, not 
killed the Scotsman in his birth,” as he himself said in Don 
Juan, with a vengeance. He even wanted to secure both this world 
and the next in some canny Scotch fashion. He would talk religion 
and predestination and other exploded doctrines with any old Presby- 
terian parson by the hour, without the remotest idea of practising 
any religion whatsoever; though, to do him justice, he was not 
in the least afraid of death. In fact, he was absolutely reckless of 
life.’ 

‘ Well, you must admit that the final scene, the fight for Greece, 
was splendid ?’ 

‘I don’t know that there was anything particularly splendid about 
it,’ she replied. ‘He was tired to death of La Gniccioli, whom he 
treated in a way very few women would have stood, notwithstanding 
the rapturous memoirs she wrote of him some years ago; and he 
simply invested a great deal of money in the Greek cause with the 
idea of being made a king, which, as Trelawney says, he undoubtedly 
would have been if he had lived, notwithstanding his stern repub- 
licanism. 
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‘Byron was a great poetic genius and an extremely able man, and 
in his way a thorough man of the world, but he was utterly selfish, 
utterly false, and utterly spoiled and vain, while, as the French say, 
he was always playing to the gallery. That is my opinion anyhow, 
and you may take it for what it is worth.’ 

I took it for what it was worth. Byron had treated her badly, as 
Shelley had treated Fanny Westbrook. Under the circumstances, I 
think she was more just than the majority of women would have been. 

In reply to questions from me as to the exterior manner and 
appearance of the two men, she said that Byron was a great deal of a 
dandy, though latterly more of a foreign than an English dandy, his 
stay abroad having much more denationalised him than Shelley’s had 
him. Byron had become very Italian in his habits. The manners 
of both were perfect, the easy, unassuming manner of well-born and 
brought-up English gentlemen, though Shelley’s was simpler. 

I asked her how they would compare with the same class nowa- 
days. ‘ Well,’ she replied, ‘ you see I know so few of my countrymen 
now, but I should say just the same.’ There was, however, she said, 
a great difference between the manner of the two men, for though 
neither put on what is nowadays vulgarly but expressively called 
‘side,’ Shelley was perfectly simple and natural, while Byron’s 
manner, though it could be charming to a degree, was tinged with 
a vein of Don Juanesque recklessness. In fact, she said, ‘the stanzas 
of that poem convey a very good idea of Byron’s manner.’ 

Byron’s great charm, she said, was his voice, which was as melodious 
in its subtle variety of cadence as music itself. 

My interest in this lady on account of her relations with the two 
great poets grew into a very warm attachment for herself, and the 
parting was very painful to me. It is painful even now to look back 
upon that fair spring morning, when life was spring-time too, and the 
kind words as I almost broke down : ‘ Oh! whata silly boy. You 
can come and see me again next spring ; and anyhow life is only a 
dream. You will meet me in the after-world with Shelley—and I 
hope not with Byron,’ she added, with her humorous smile. ‘Come, 
kiss me, and say good-bye likeaman. No, not good-bye, aw revoir. 
Aw revoir, dear, in this world or the next. I am sure it is only au 
revoir. Meantime you must forget all about me.’ 

‘I shall never forget, madame,’ I replied, with a choking in the 
throat as I kissed those lips which had been kissed by Byron and by 
Shelley. And I never shall. But that spring-time never came, and I 
am waiting for the after-world ; for soon after that dear lady passed 


To where beyond these voices there is peace. 


WILLIAM GRAHAM. 
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OUR DISASTROUS CATHEDRAL SYSTEM 


Ir is more than fifty years since Charles James Blomfield, Bishop of 
London, one of the most faithful and zealous of the many noble- 
minded men who have adorned that distinguished See, grieved in his 
inmost soul by the spiritual destitution in his own vast diocese and 
throughout the length and breadth of England and Wales, set him- 
self resolutely to the task of devising means for its relief. The 
population of the country had increased at a prodigious rate since 
the conclusion of the great war in the second decade of the century ; 
the tendency to the concentration of vast masses in the large manu- 
facturing towns and in the metropolis, which is so strongly cha- 
racteristic of our own times, had already declared itself; increased 
facilities of communication had given a stimulus to active develop- 
ment in every branch of commercial enterprise, and ‘ Progress’ had 
become the watchword of the national life. The national Church 
was not insensible to the quickened pulses of the national life. The 
painful apathy and coldness of the eighteenth century had been 
already shaken off; the quiet discharge of easy and tranquil duties 
had in numberless cases given place to arduous work and zealous 
effort. More frequent services ; house-to-house visitation ; parochial 
organisations for the relief of distress; above all, perhaps, the 
education of the families of the poor: these good agencies had been 
brought to bear, in many a parish, upon thousands, nominally 
children of the Church, but hitherto strangers to her ministrations. 
But in every direction these efforts were thwarted and hindered by 
the inadequacy of the old endowments of the Church to meet the 
changed conditions of modern life. 

The Bishop himself was a type and exemplar of the activity 
which he enjoined upon others. Great intellectual power was 
united, in his case, with vast administrative ability, and with a 
courage not easily daunted by opposition. In early life he had given 
proof of the possession of this latter valuable quality, and he needed 
it in no ordinary degree when, in looking anxiously around him for 
the means, so sorely needed, of founding new parochial districts and 
of planting new missions among the heathen of the manufacturing 
towns, he cast his eyes upon the cathedral and collegiate churches, 

It is, happily, no part of our present duty or purpose to describe 
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the condition in which he found those ancient and venerable founda- 
tions. We say happily, for the retrospect would not be cheering. 
Our concern with English cathedrals is entirely with the present, 
not with the past. It is as Bishop Blomfield left them, not as he 
found them, that we are now concerned. If we have any readers 
who desire to investigate the case as presented against the capitular 
bodies, they may be referred to the parliamentary debates and 
formal returns of the period, which are easily accessible ; and they 
will be amply repaid if they turn from these to the case for the 
Chapters, set forth with charming wit and inimitable literary ability 
by Sydney Smith, Canon of St. Paul’s, in three letters to Archdeacon 
Singleton, published in his collected works, 3 vols. 8vo. 1839. 
Enough if we state here that:a vicious system of leases for lives, 
with fines on renewal, inherited from the past, had given birth to 
deplorable evils in connection with the capitular estates. Around 
the magnificent buildings, raised in ages of faith, and in the quiet 
precincts, once the abode of a monastic, or, at least, celibate clergy, 
there had sprung up indolence, luxury, selfishness, greed. These 
are hard words! .We would gladly soften them. We turn from the 
picture with a sense of relief. 

It is probable, however, that the Bishop would have left the 
capitular bodies unmolested if he had not seen a mine of wealth, or 
quarry of valuable materials, opened up before him by large subtrac- 
tions from their revenues. He calculated that a sum of 300,000/. per 
annum might be ultimately obtained from this source for the 
augmentation of small livings and the formation of new parochial 
districts. But it was clear that this result could only be attained by 
extensive reductions in the personnel of each cathedral; and in the 
end—for we must not allow ourselves to dwell on details—a scheme 
was sanctioned by legislative enactment which applied a standard of 
uniformity to all these ancient churches, and placed them upon a 
common level as to the number of statutable members and the 
revenue or stipend of each. But room was left for modifications of 
this general scheme, and the cathedrals, as we now see them, still 
present several or many interesting differences or contrasts, while 
preserving the strong family likeness which the Act of Parliament 
impressed upon them. 

We shall refer to this Act in the following pages as Blomfield’s 
Act. He was not, indeed, solely responsible for it. By the force of 
his character, by, the singleness of his aims, he had carried with him 
into the lists the titular head of the Church, his own ecclesiastical 
superior, Archbishop Howley, whose mild and gentle disposition 
recoiled from contests of every kind. But the Bishop was the author 
of the Act ; and if some benefits Lave accrued to the Church at large 
through its agency, it is but justice to his memory that his name 
should be associated with it. 

3Fr2 
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The cathedrals of ancient foundation affected by the Act were: 
twenty-five in number, and it is of these that we now write, omitting 
all reference to those of new Sees founded or restored in our own day, 
or of collegiate churches of ancient foundation unconnected with 
episcopal Sees. Of these twenty-five cathedrals, thirteen, including 
those of the four Welsh Sees, were of the foundation styled the ‘Old;’ 
they had never been connected with monastic bodies, and had always 
been served by secular priests. Of this main feature several or all of 
them retained interesting traces. The other twelve were of the 
‘ New Foundation ;’ this term might be misunderstood to mean that 
they were of modern origin ; but Durham, Ely, Rochester, Winchester 
—all of them, in truth—had histories extending back over many 
centuries. They were ‘new, only because their constitution had 
been altered on the suppression of the monasteries to which they had 
been attached. They, also, like the cathedrals of the Old Foundation, 
retained many interesting traces of the period when the abbot, the 
prior, and the brethren, with their retinue of servants and dependents, 
inhabited the conventual buildings clustered around the grand churches, 
and which serve now as residences for canons and their families. 

Bishop Blomfie!ld’s Act did not—could not—obliterate these dis- 
tinctions between Old and New; but it aimed at introducing a level 
uniformity of constitution and management before unknown. The 
form of government known as that of a ‘Dean and Chapter’ was, 
indeed, by no means a modern creation ; but the Act abolished dis- 
tinctions in the administration of that form of government which had 
long existed among the twenty-five cathedrals, and this, apparently, 
for the sake of mere conformity to an arbitrary rule or pattern. A 
dean, practically resident all the year; four canons, each of them 
resident during three consecutive months; this was the govern- 
ing body which, under the old designation of ‘Dean and Chapter,’ 
the Bishop proposed to instal in each cathedral. The desire for 
uniformity was carried so far that a fourth canonry was created at 
St. Paul’s and at Lincoln, which had hitherto possessed only three, 
namely, those held by the three dignitaries precentor, chancellor, 
and treasurer. On the other hand, Worcester, which had had ten 
canons, lost six of them; Ely, which had had eight, together with 
Durham and Oxford, was allowed to retain six, these three cathedrals 
being connected with universities ; Canterbury and Exeter were left 
with six ; Winchester with five. In each and every instance tempo- 
rary residence only—that is, residence officially as canon for three 
months, or less, as the case might be—was required from the occupants 
of the stalls. In some of the cathedrals, notably at York, Chester, 
and Ripon, only one house of residence was provided for the canon. 
During nine months of each year, therefore, it was assumed that three 
of the four canons in rotation would be absent from the precincts of 
those churches. 
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Perhaps it is unnecessary to add that to each cathedral a staff of 
non-capitular clergy, styled minor canons, or priest vicars, was 
assigned. By the theory of the cathedral system, the minor canons 
are versed in the practice of church music, and are charged with the 
duty of sustaining the priest’s part in the daily services throughout 
the year according to the ancient ecclesiastical modes. In the 
cathedrals of the New Foundation one of these is precentor, and has 
considerable powers entrusted to him bythe statutes. Below the 
minor canons, again, were ranked lay-singers—in the provincial cities 
generally tradesmen—with ten or twelve little boys, completing the 
vocal choir under the musical presidency of an organist. 

More than fifty years, as we have said, have elapsed since the 
passing of Blomfield’s Act. Not a single member, we suppose, of 
those capitular bodies, whose interests were so largely affected by its 
provisions, now survives. Even the youngest chorister, who heard 
the great changes discussed by his betters, is now a grey-headed man. 
The time has come, then, when we are fairly entitled to enquire into 
the results of the working of the Act. Have those results been happy, 
we may ask, (1) as regards the cathedrals themselves; (2) as it 
affects the Sees to which they are attached ; (3) with reference to the 
inhabitants of the cities in which they are situated, and of which the 
glorious buildings form the chief ornament? Or, to reverse the en- 
quiry, we may ask, Is a new measure of reform demanded by the 
exigencies of our own times? Do we need a readjustment of the 
constitution which has had a trial of halfa century? Is the Church 
perceptibly and unquestionably strengthened and fortified, or is she 
dangerously exposed to attack, under the conditions in which she 
finds herself placed by Blomfield’s Act ? 

We doubt if these questions can be profitably discussed except by 
those who have had practical experience of the working of the Act. 
Having ourselves spent the best years of a lifetime in the service of 
one of the noblest of the English cathedrals, we shall not be charged, 
we trust, with presumption, if we approach the subject with confidence. 
The essential feature of the Act is that it establishes, or confirms, or 
leaves unaltered, a particular form of government—namely, the form 
known as that of a Dean and Chapter. Under the new provisions 
made, or the ancient usages sanctioned by the Act, this form of 
government, ancient in its origin, has had fifty more years of tria] 
under modified conditions. Relying upon an experience extending 
over two-thirds of that period, we must express the strong conviction 
that the results of this form of government have been disappointing, 
if not disastrous. That they have not been welcome and happy would 
seem evident from the fact that two Royal Commissions have been 
issued since the passing of the Act, one in 1852, the other in 1879; 
both of them directed to its amendment, or, let us say more accu- 
rately, to the devising of remedies for evils which the Act left unre- 
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*dressed.' The Commissioners, in both instances, presented able 
Reports, accompanied by a vast mass of correspondence ; the bulky 
folio volumes which contain these documents may be found in any 
good library. The unfavourable view which we are constrained to 
take of the present constitution of English cathedrals is supported by 
an overwhelming concurrence of testimony brought together in these 
collections. Among many hundreds of letters, it is difficult to find 
even one couched in terms implying contentment with the existing 
state of things. A series of pamphlets followed, some of them bearing 
names justly honoured upon their title-pages; to the best ‘of our 
knowledge and belief, not one of these writers undertook the defence 
of the cathedral system as established by the Act; all of them, so far 
as they fell under our notice, propounded schemes for constitutions 
differing from, and inconsistent with, the provisions made by Bishop 
Blomfield. Disappointing, if not disastrous, we say, the results’ of 
the Act have proved to be. 

1. As regards the cathedral bodies themselves, we are very sen- 
sible of the difficulty and delicacy of the task which we have imposed 
upon ourselves in undertaking to advance arguments in support of 
our contention that the cathedrals do not prosper under their present 
form of government. Perhaps a familiar comparison may smooth the 
way to a clear understanding of the view which we take of the matter. 
For our present purpose there is no glaring absurdity in comparing 
the dean in any cathedral to the Premier in a Cabinet ; the canon-in- 
residence to a Secretary of State. Or, we may see in the dean a great 
merchant or banker; in the canon a partner in the firm. Or, once 
again, our dean is colonel of a regiment on duty, or captain in com- 
mand of a ship of war in commission; the canon is major or first 
lieutenant. ‘In any of these cases, what reception would be given to 
a proposal that the second in command, the Home Secretary, the 
working partner, the major, the lieutenant, should hold office for 
three months in each year, and should be succeeded at the end of 
his quarter’s term of authority by another Secretary of State, another 
managing partner, another major, another first lieutenant? And 
what if each of these gentlemen, by the hypothesis, were under no 
pledge to carry out to the letter the policy of his predecessor, or even 
that of his titular head ? 

Will it be said that we are endeavouring to arrive at a reductio 
ad absurdum by comparisons savouring of grotesque impossibility ? 
Well, then, let us suppose that the dean is rector or vicar of a 
parish—of any parish, we care not what its size or character. What 
would be the state of things in that parish if the rector had at his 
elbow, all the year round, one of four reverend gentlemen, succeeding 
each other in quarterly rotation, claiming, and entitled to claim, a 
voice in the management of all parochial concerns, yet often notori- 

~ ously opposed to the rector in matters theological or administrative ? 
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And how would it be in that parish if mo change in its machinery 
could be made without the consent of these gentlemen, who must be 
summoned from their homes, often distant, to deliberate upon the 


appointment of a schoolmaster, or a sexton, or upon the purchase of 


new hymn books, or the binding of old ones, and among whom the 
rector is only primus inter pares? Yet there is no approach to 
caricature in this slight pen-and-ink sketch of the geverning body 
of an English cathedral. The dean may be an active and able man 
in the prime of life, an eloquent preacher, eminently successful as a 
parish priest ; such a dean is simply hampered and trammeled by 
the cumbrous machinery of the Chapter. He longs for the indepen- 
dence which he enjoyed in his parish church, before he had greatness - 
thrust upon him; very possibly he had under him a staff of three or 
four curates, and a choral service was kept up with energy and suc- 
cess. What more is required—these are some of his thoughts—in 
the cathedral? Why the very costly encumbrance of a Chapter ? 
The dean as rector, the minor canons as his curates, the organist and 
choir ready to hand without effort or anxiety—what further provision 
is needed? It is well when such an active and capable dean is not 
tempted to expend his energies upon services and ministrations other 
than those of the cathedral type, and even out of harmony with it. 
The case is still worse when the dean’s stall is not thus filled. For 
then the permanent working staff must take their orders from each 
of four or more masters, not one of whom has any special qualification 
for dealing with questions which must inevitably come before him in 
the government of the collegiate body. 

We suppose it will be universally admitted that the maintenance 
of musical services of a high order of artistic excellence is in the very 
fore-front of the duties imposed upon the Chapters. The general 
public may be forgiven if they see in this the very raison Wétre of 
the cathedrals, and if they fail to perceive any other. They do not 
stop to consider the real character of those services. Amongst our 
‘readers, however, we cannot doubt that there are some, or many, who do 
not need to be reminded that the cathedral is the one single church 
in each diocese in which pure worship may be placed above edifica- 
tion. We mean by this that it is the one church in a whole diecese 
in which the humble and devout consecration of art may be ranked 
above the satisfying of spiritual needs ; it is the one church in which 
the edifying or gratifying of a congregation, or of a few persons 
within it, may be, and must be, regarded as quite secondary to that 
higher, nobler, purer, less selfish thing, Praise or Adoration. Con- 
gregational singing, for instance, most properly encouraged and pro- 
moted in parish churches, has no place whatever in the statutable 
services of a cathedral. It might reasonably be assumed that this 
most important matter would be left in the hands of competent 
‘musicians, clerical and lay, who should be secured from capricious 
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interference by persons unskilled in music. But is itso? On the 
contrary, every minor canon, every organist, every lay-clerk, is aware 
that in his cathedral the. high view of the musical services just 
enunciated is not held by all the members of the governing body. 
‘Very many church dignitaries,’ writes Dr. S. 8. Wesley to the com- 
missioners of 1852, ‘disparage a musical worship, have no taste for 
art or sympathy with artists, and never take their own official part 
in that worship without injury to the general effect.’ Absence of 
musical skill or training is not held to be any disqualification for 
interference in the management of the choir, in the choice of music, 
in the election of singers, even in the admission of boys as proba- 
tioners. A strange paradox, indeed, is sometimes put forward which 
founds a special claim for acumen in musical criticism upon absolute 
ignorance of the science. With this it is difficult to deal gravely. 

Some of the canons are in favour of shortening and simplifying 
the choral music; because metrical hymns have an acknowledged 
value and often real charm, they would substitute them as frequently 
as possible for anthems; because they themselves listen without 
interest, and even with weariness, to elaborate settings of the Can- 
ticles, they would have chants in their place. During these residences 
impatience is shown of the musical settings of the Communion 
Service, often the highest efforts of gifted composers: plain recita- 
tion is preferred as more edifying. The attempt of a Dean of Bristol 
to suppress the intonation of the prayers will be remembered by a 
few elderly readers. It was defeated by the energy and courage of a 
minor canon, backed by a strong expression of public opinion in the 
city. 

In order to gratify personal taste, or to meet a supposed popular 
demand, under the rule of another canon, the grave ecclesiastical 
music which befits the place is often thrust aside in favour of 
selections from the oratorios, adaptations from semi-secular works, 
sacred songs written for great soprano singers, never meant for the 
pretty childish voices of boys, and performances of music, instru- 
mental and vocal, scarcely to be distinguished from concerts, have been 
introduced in some of the cathedrals, apparently without a thought 
of worship, unless it be that of a beautiful art and of its gifted sons. 
We could easily add to these very slight and hasty sketches ; their 
general truthfulness will not be denied by any unprejudiced reader 
conversant with the inner life of an English cathedral; and we cannot 
doubt at all that if the non-capitular members of all the cathedrals 
could be assembled in a Temple of Truth, they would give but one 
reply to the question with which we began: they would say with one 
voice, ‘ The form of government under which we live is a failure.’ 

2. The grand old church derives its very name from the Bishop’s 
cathedra, or chair. The stately towers and daring vaults themselves 
.were raised by successive bishops during the centuries which inter- 
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vened between the Norman Conquest and the Reformation. But if 
we could assemble my lords the bishops of the present day ; if—again 
in the Temple of Truth—the cool judgment of each could be pro- 
nounced and recorded, who can doubt that it would be, and must be, 
unfavourable to the present constitution of their cathedrals? It is 
true that in most of them the appointment of the canons rests with 
the bishop himself. But this privilege, though it enables him to 
reward an examining chaplain or to gratify a personal friend, confers 
on him no power whatever of interference in the proceedings of the 
Dean and Chapter. In many cases he is not entitled even to preach 
as of right. To readers unfamiliar with the subject this may seem 
almost incredible. Again, it is true that he is visitor of the collegiate - 
body, and in that dignified capacity may rebuke and correct any 
glaring infringement of statutes, or may revise, and possibly reverse, 
any judgment which may be made the subject of formal complaint 
by non-capitular members. But it is not this rarely-exercised juris- 
diction which can supply a corrective to the abnormal and unhealthy 
independence—nay, we even say, defiance—of episcopal authority 
within the cathedral church which is characteristic of every Chapter 
in England. Such a state of things is unknown elsewhere. 
Throughout the Continent of Europe, and in every diocese of America, 
the bishop or archbishop is supreme in his cathedral church. ‘The 
Relation of the Cathedral to the Diocese’ was proposed as a subject 
for grave discussion at a diocesan conference, and was referred to a 
committee of eminent persons, in the summer of 1879, by the late 
Bishop Woodford, of Ely, whose dissatisfaction with existing con- 
ditions had long been well known. A flight of pamphlets was the 
only result of this step. Another distinguished bishop, who had 
himself been a dean, and who was one of the commissioners of 1879, 
the late Bishop Harvey Goodwin, broke boldly through the authorised 
system by requiring permanent residence from those whom he 
appointed canons of Carlisle. He could have given no stronger proof 
of the dislike which he entertained for the arrangement as to the 
residence of canons made or sanctioned by Blomfield’s Act, and of 
which he had had ample experience. 

It is sometimes urged that the Chapter is, or may be, or ought to 
be, ‘the Council of the Bishop.’ We are not aware that in any 
English diocese the Chapter has been thus utilised. 

3. Let us summon into our witness-box two or three representa- 
tive laymen from each of the twenty-five cathedral cities with which 
alone we are concerned. ‘ How say you, gentlemen, is. your noble 
cathedral a blessing to your town for which you are all thankful?’ 

Compelled to answer truly by the magic spell which we assume to 
be cast over them, they sorrowfully utter the shortest of negatives. 

‘Well, how is this?’ Let us try to report and compress the 
evidence of our citizen witnesses. 

‘Our town,’ say they, ‘contains half a dozen parishes, having 
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each its vicar, and, generally, its curate. “Not one of these parishes 
wyields-an ‘income of two hundred pounds a year to its incumbent, 
-and there are no wealthy lay inhabitants to whom he can look for 
considerable pecuniary help in maintaining the parochial organisa- 
tions. Everything is kezt down and cramped for lack of money. 
Yet, side by side with this lamentable poverty—there is no othér 
name for it—the townsfolk have the spectacle before their eyes of 
four or more clergymen each in receipt of an income ranging in 
amount from twice to five times that of the hard-working vicar, and 
this as remuneration for three months’ discharge of easy and pleasant 
duties.’ 

‘But these gentlemen subscribe towards your local charities and 
good works ?’ 

‘Yes, they subscribe.’ 

‘ The Chapter, in its corporate capacity, does it not respond liber- 
ally to appeals made to it by the town clergy ?’ 

‘Well, it generally responds. Quite as often it refers us to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. Not seldom we are met by complaints 
of diminished capitular revenues. And, whatever the answer, still 
the fact rankles in the minds of the citizens that the greater part, or 
a large part, of four or more considerable incomes, derived from 
Church property, is withdrawn from the city and is spent elsewhere.’ 

Is thisall? Nay, we have scarcely begun, and we must not cross- 
examine our lay witnesses further. Resuming our own responsi- 
bility, we have to declare that the modern English cathedral, so far 
from promoting the highest interests of the citizens, is too often a 
positive hindrance to them. Let it be noted that it has no parochial 
district attached to it; outside its own narrow precincts it is en- 
trusted with no cure of souls. Hence it follows that not one of its 
clergy, when he ascends the pulpit, sees before him a congregation of 
the faithful committed to his charge. He sees before him a congre- 
gation—often numerous—drawn thither by the indescribable charm 
of the grand building, by the beauty of the choral music, perchance 
by his own reputation asa preacher. The link of tender personal 
sympathy which unites the parish vicar to his hearers is entirely 
wanting ; and those who listen to the canon’s sermon are part of the 
flock of that parish vicar; their rightful places are in their parish 
church. It is within our own knowledge that this grave consideration 
presses heavily on the minds of many cathedral preachers. It is 
true, no doubt, that every cathedral has a congregation of its own, 
composed of persons who have formed the habit of attending its 
orderly services, and who go nowhere else. But these churchmen 
and churchwomen are conscious of no pastoral relation with the 
preacher who will address them during three months or less, and who 
will then be succeeded by another. And the very serious consequence 
of this is, that a considerable number, perhaps some hundreds of 
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-men, women, and children in each cathedral city, are, as it. were, un- 

‘attached and removed from those gentle and tender influences which 
can only be maintained between the parish priest and his flock. 
Many, perhaps most, of the cathedrals have added of late years an 
evening service on Sundays to the two or three which were previously 
maintained in obedience to their statutes. This evening service is 
generally described as a ‘ great success.’ That is to say, the nave of 
the vast church is nearly filled by a crowd drawn from the parishes of 
the city. The metrical hymns are hearty and charming, led on by a 
voluntary choir. This voluntary choir, however, attracts and absdrbs 
the greater part of the young men, young women, and boys who 
would otherwise do their duty by singing the hymns and chants in. 
their parish churches. 

Who can wonder if a strong feeling of antagonism springs up in 
the minds of the parochial clergy and of their lay supporters and 
assistants when they see their parish church half-filled, or nearly 
empty, at their evening service, once popular and hearty? A well- 
known hon. canon of York has given expression to this very pardon- 
able state of mind in a temperate letter to the Cathedral Commis- 
sioners of 1879. He resigned his benefice in the city of York, and 
withdrew to a country cure under a sense of defeat and disappoint- 
ment arising from no other source than this. 

But it is time that we hasten on to the conclusion of our remarks. 
If our readers have honoured us with their attention thus far, they 
will not have failed to notice that our indictment and condemnation 
of the cathedral system as left by Blomfield’s Act turns chiefly upon 
three points—namely, (1) the rotatory residence of canons; (2) the 
anomalous position of the bishop; (3) the absence of pastoral rela- 
tions. To these three defects or failings, operating for the last fifty 
years, we mainly attribute the painful but unquestionable fact that 
the cathedrals do not command the affection and respect of church- 
men at large, many of whom, after hoping for better things, and 
watching anxiously the proceedings of two commissions, have come 
to the conclusion that these ancient foundations have ceased to do 
useful work for the Church, and that they are, in truth, the weakest 
and most vulnerable point in her system, inviting attack by her 
enemies and indefensible by her sons. The numerous writers of 
pamphlets on this wide and many-sided subject have offered for con- 
sideration various schemes for the reconstruction of the collegiate 
bodies, most of them involving the necessity of new legislation, with 
the inevitable consequence of discussion in a House of Commons 
containing many enemies of the Church. For our own part, we pro- 
pose, with humility and diffidence, to sketch the outline of a plan 
which might be found practicable with a minimum of legislative 
interference; which might be brought into operation gradually, and 

“without immediate derangement of existing machinery ; a plan which 
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would leave undisturbed all that is venerable on the score of anti- 
quity, while it would bring ancient dignities and usages into closer 
consonance with modern needs. 

The plan is directed to the correction of the three defects or 
failings to which allusion has just been made. We present it for 
dispassionate consideration. 

To every cathedral we would attach a parochial cure, of which 
the dean should be rector. It is not of the essence of our plan that 
this cure or parish should lie immediately around the great church ; 
in“ populous cities it would naturally be chosen with a view to the 
relief of one or more of the poorest and most crowded districts of the 
place ; in a very few cases it would perhaps embrace the greater part 
of the small town dignified by the title of city. The dean-rector 
would be assisted in the various duties of this cure by all the other 
clergy, and it will appear, as we proceed, that we desire to provide a 
field of busy work for a numerous staff, including young deacons, 
newly ordained. He will be assisted, we say, by all the clergy. It 
follows from this that residence by rotation will be entirely abolished 
under our scheme. But the phrase ‘all the clergy’ must be under- 
stood as not including certain professors at Durham, Ely, and Oxford, 
and certain archdeacons and heads of colleges elsewhere, whose official 
incomes are guaranteed to them by the existing Act. With the 
special arrangements excluding them from the operation of our new 
system, we need not now concern ourselves. All the clergy, these 
alone excepted, will assist the dean-rector, and act under his orders. 
Another consequence at once, therefore, becomes manifest to every 
reader.. We alter entirely the status of the canon. Hitberto he 
has himself been a rector; under our scheme he might be more pro- 
perly described as a curate. We mean by this that the dignified 
personage now known as a canon, holding one of the ‘prizes of the 
Church,’ and holding it, moreover, as a general rule, in plurality with 
some other appointment of value and dignity, would have no place in 
our cathedral of the future. We would give the name of canon to 
each of four or more priests, who would share with the dean, under 
his direction, as in a well-ordered parish church, the whole of the 
duties, collegiate and parochial, attached to his office. Every one of 
them must be able to chant the Divine Offices, with the inflections 
and cadences of the ancient use of the Church. One of them, at 
least, must be well versed in the literature and practice of Church 
music: he should retain the old title of precentor. The stipends of 
these new canons, while affording a fair ‘living’ or maintenance, 
should not be such as to constitute a ‘prize;’ and retirement at a 
certain age upon a modest pension should be compulsory. With 
these canons we would associate at least an equal number of young 
men, some of them deacons, whose position would not differ from 
that of stipendiary curates. But all must chant the choral offices 
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with correctness and propriety; all must give a high place to the 
Church music among the studies and occupations of their daily life ; 
the collegiate services, adorned with music of the highest order ; the 
parochial services of a simpler or congregational character ; all these, 
whether held in the cathedral or in humbler churches, must be under 
their care and dependent on their constant presence and cheerful 
co-operation. 

Our cathedral would be no abode of luxurious ease or dignified 
leisure; that unlovely thing, the well-endowed sinecure, would dis- 
appear from its precincts ; the reproach of secularity, often justly 
levelled against the collegiate clergy, would have no foundation; 
it would be a hive of busy and active workers; a training school . 
for future parish priests, who would carry with them into country 
cures the experience gained under the eye of their bishop in 
the cathedral parish, and who would cherish a life-long recollection 
of happy hours spent in hearty work, and of cheering services of 
praise within the walls of the grand old minster. And if—as we 
should greatly desire—if the lay department of the choral body were 
made to undergo a transformation similar, or analogous, to that of 
the clerical staff; if four or six principal singers were supported by a 
chorus of twelve or more young men, students of theology and 
candidates for holy orders, some of them, perhaps, assistant-masters 
in the schools maintained by the cathedral, all of them heartily 
loving the choral service for its own sake, and finding their highest 
pleasure in rendering it with grandeur and beauty, we should soon 
cease to hear, as we now too often do, of the listlessness and insuffi- 
ciency of some cathedral choirs. The cathedral, in its re-juve- 
nescence, would become a model to all the churches of the diocese. 

We have but a few words to add. In one English cathedral only, 
that of the newly constituted see of Truro, the two great offices of 
bishop and dean are united. We must express our conviction that a 
similar union in many or most of the other cathedrals would have 
the best results. If some obvious existing objections to this are 
held to be insuperable, we should be glad to leave the appointment 
or nomination of the dean in the hands of the bishop, as in the four 
ancient cathedrals of Wales. If even this is beyond attainment, we 
must express our hope that, under the new state of things which we 
have endeavoured to explain, the supreme authority of the bishop 
within the cathedral church, and over the collegiate services and _all 
persons engaged in them, would be recognised and acknowledged by 
general consent, and would be affirmed by some form of declaration, 
binding upon every member of the collegiate body. The cathedral, 
in our judgment, should be the church of the bishop; and any 

changes which tend to give it this character, even if they fall far 
short of our scheme, would have our heartiest advocacy. 


W. E. Dickson. 
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ARCHANGEL LESLIE OF SCOTLAND : 
A SEQUEL 


THE truly Admirable and Astonishing Life of Archangel Leslie 
which Mr. Cunninghame Graham has so well sketched in a recent 
number of this Review deserves even more than the attention he has 
given toit. It does not merely appear as the biography of a Scottish 
nobleman of great wealth and brilliant gifts, who for conscience 
sake abandoned the religion of his parents and all worldly prospects 
to embrace the hard life of a Capuchin missionary, but it is a narra- 
tive full of the most romantic adventures, cruel persecutions, heroic 
virtues, and hair-breadth escapes. It purports, moreover, to come to 
us on the authority of an Italian prelate of high reputation, John 
Baptist Rinuccini, Archbishop of Fermo, known in this country as 
the Apostolic Nuncio sent into Ireland in the troublous times of 
1645-50. 

The pious archbishop wrote, it seems, with the express purpose of 
exhibiting before an unbelieving world a model of Catholic heroism ; 
and he made the good prophecy that his little book would take wings 
and fly into all corners of the world. Mr. Cunninghame Graham 
refers to a ‘ wealth of editions’ of this book, and specifies five. But 
in fact nine times that number are known. Eighteen editions have 
been issued in Italy alone—at Macerata, Cremona, Bologna, Milan, 
Venice, Brescia, Florence, Modena, and Rome. French versions have 
appeared at Paris, Rouen, Mons, and Lille; Spanish versions at 
Madrid, Portuguese at Lisbon, Dutch or Flemish at Bruges, Ghent, 
and Antwerp, and German at Costanz and Bregenz—not to speak of 
a number of abridgments and summaries in Biographical Dictionaries 
and Bibliothece Seriptorum. The last flight of this ‘ true history’ 

. . ‘replete with holy examples and sweet lessons of piety’ was across 
the Atlantic in 1864, when it appeared at Philadelphia under the 
title of Count Leslie, or the Triwnvph of Filial Piety. 

Mr. Graham, in his rapid sketch of Father Archangel’s singular 
career, lets drop here and there some suspicions as to ‘the absolute 
truthfulness of the compiler.’ Yet, on the whole, certain indications 
scattered throughout the book convince: him thatthe Capuchin was 
a simple-minded, honest fellow, doing what he thought his duty at 
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all hazards.’ Mr. Graham adds, ‘ Though Padre Ajofrin never quotes a 
single word Archangel says, I fancy I can see him just as plainly as 
if in modern fashion he had spoken pages and never done a thing worth 
doing ;’ and he ends his article echoing the words of the Spanish 
biographer, Pretiosa in conspectu Domini mors sanctorum Ejus. 
I also fancy I can see Archangel plainly—but rather speaking 
pages of blarney and imposture, quite in modern fashion, and 
doing little ; and I have made bold elsewhere ' to conclude a paper 
on the same subject with the comment, Magnum est mendacium et 
prevalet. 

In order then to present Archangel from this other point of 
view, with as little repetition as possible, I purpose to tell the story 
of Rinuccini’s book. Habent sua fata libelli. Mr. Graham has, as a 
biographer, related the stirring adventures of his hero. My more 
humble and prosaic task will be rather that of the bibliographer—to 
discover the sources and to trace the growth and fortunes of a 
fiction in print. It is, 1 think, a curious piece of literary history, and 
not without instruction. 

First, however, a few words must be said of the man, George 
Leslie, as he is made known to us by authentic documents. He was 
the son of James Leslie of Peterstone and Jane Wood (Selvia in the 
foreign narratives), and was born in or near Aberdeen. On the death 
of James his widow married another Leslie, laird of Belcairn. In 
1608 George entered the Scots College at Rome, and afterwards, 
becoming a Capuchin friar, was sent as Father Archangel upon the 
Scottish mission in 1623. He seems to have had remarkabie fluency 
of speech, a lively imagination, inordinate vanity, and plausible 
manners. His parents, both Protestants, appear to have been in 
comparatively poor circumstances, Archangel wrote a few tracts 
which are no longer extant, and made several converts among noble 
families, which gave him a reputation for zeal and controversial skill. 
Charges were, however, brought against him of levity of conduct 
unbecoming a religious, and he was summoned by Propaganda to 
give an account of himself. On his way to Rome through Paris 
(June 1630) he wrote a letter to his patron, Colonel Sempill, who 
represented the interests of Scottish Catholics in Spain. From this 
letter, querulous, boastful, and by no means savouring of sanctity, it 
appears that Archangel was in receipt of a pension from the Colonel, 
and he now begs from him further assistance to pay the cost of some 
books he intended to print. At Rome he was triumphantly acquitted 
of the charges brought against him and was made guardian of a 
convent of his order at Monte Georgio, where he first made the 
acquaintance of his fervent admirer the Archbishop of Fermo. This 
was in 1631. From Monte Georgio he was transferred to Ripa 
Transone, and shortly afterwards sent into Scotland again. Of this 


1 Scottish Review, vol. xviii. p. 77. 
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second mission there is no authentic record. He died in 1637 and 
was buried, not on the borders of England under the mysterious 
circumstances recorded in the legend, but, as we learn from the letter 
of a Jesuit who knew him, ‘he died in his mother’s poor house just 
over the river Dee and was buried in an old ruinous church on 
the way betwixt that and Kanakyle or Hunthall.’ 

How then did this man come to be known throughout Europe as 
the Count Leslie, half-brother of the Baron de Torry, residing in 
Monymusk House, the mansion of his mother the Countess, and 
having the use of her great wealth? How did he come to be pro- 
claimed by holy bishops, provincials, and learned biographers as ‘ the 
most illustrious personage that Scotland has produced,’ ‘ a veritable 
pole-star arisen in this our age of the soul’s night,’ ‘a spectacle 
to all Europe,’ and truly ‘a saint if anyone could be canonised by 
the popular voice ?’ 

It has not been hitherto observed by bibliographers or critics 
that the Life in the fuller shape in which it has been narrated by 
various compilers for the last two centuries (or, say, since 1680) is 
derived from three—or, if we are to include its most recent develop- 
ment, from four—different sources: and these need to be carefully 
discriminated. 

The earliest editions, in Italian, French, Spanish, and Portuguese 
(1644-1660)—all of them now somewhat rare—contain: simply the 
original narrative of Rinuccini, and this is based exclusively upon 
information given by word of mouth to the Archbishop by Leslie 
himself. Rinuccini may have been rhetorical, sentimental, and 
credulous, but there is no reason to doubt his honesty or the fidelity 
of his report. 

We have a pretty picture of the scene in the garden of the Capu- 
chin convent at Ripa Transone, where the legend had its birth. The 
Archbishop, seated on a rustic bench, with his friend Vagnozzo Pica, 
superior of the Oratory, listened with rapturous attention to the 
unfolding of the tale. Rinuccini held the hand of Father Pica on 
the one side and the Capuchin’s on the other. 


The servant of God (he writes), after a little prelude full of religious modesty, 
began to narrate his life. He spoke of his father’s testament, the inheritance that 
had been bequeathed to him, of his journey to Paris, the beginnings of his conver- 
sion and the consequent displeasure of his tutor and mother, the threats and cruel- 
ties to which they subjected him, and how, finally, he was deprived of his property 
and abandoned by his parents. He continued his discourse by a narrative of his 
journey to Rome and his vocation to the religious life ; and then paused awhile to 
speak of the happiness he enjoyed when he obtained, through the kindness of the 
Pope, permission to enter among the Capuchins. Father Pica expressed only 
admiration at these triumphs, but was beginning to foretell some great disgrace to 
the mother, when Archangel with a smile said, ‘ Allow me to continue my narra- 
tive.’ He told of all the anger and distress of the mother after she had sent her 
other son into Italy, and described at length the conversion of his brother, I was 
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the first to shed tears, and Father Pica, putting aside all the bitterness he had con- 
ceived against the mother, could not refrain from weeping. But the Father Arch- 
angel, resuming his natural gaiety, &c. 


The narrative was thus frequently interrupted by the sobs and 
sighs of the listeners. ‘Seeing we were both touched with tender- 
ness, he gave us time,’ says the Archbishop ; and as Archangel had 
said little of his mother’s life after her conversion, he was eagerly 
asked, ‘ Did she persevere? Have you news of her?’ The temptation 
to the Scotsman here seems irresistible. He again gained a little 
time, and related the incidents which finally determined the Arch- 
bishop to commit the history to writing. He told how his mother’s 
estates were confiscated, and how she was reduced to earn a miserable 
livelihood by needlework in a poor cottage; how he, in Paris, using 
his influence with the French Court, had obtained letters to the 
King of England, who restored her to her house and lands; how, 
meanwhile, moved by filial compassion, he had returned to Scotland, 
in the disguise of a gardener, to find her hiding-place; and how, 
with difficulty evading the guards who stopped him at the gates of 
Monymusk, he walked through the town three times, crying, 
‘Greens! buy my greens!’ in vain, At this point Father Pica’s 
emotions became beyond control. ‘I can bear this no longer—I 
shall die,’ he cried, ‘if I do not hear quickly how all this ended. 
These herbs, will they not be irrigated by heavenly dew? O truth, 
which puts to shame the fables of antiquity!’ The Archbishop 
seized his friend’s hand and implored him to keep silence to the end 
of the story. When the end came, Rinuccini drew Father Pica aside 
and engaged him to assist in putting what they had heard on paper, 
and to use every opportunity of eliciting from Archangel further 
information. ‘Who knows,’ he added, ‘ but that in these days of 
fabulous romances this true story may not have a good sale?’ 

Now it may be well here to point out that the relations of the 
hero to Monymusk House belong to the very essence of this auto- 
biography. If we are to believe Archangel, the house was the home 
of his boyhood, the property of his mother, the scene of his visit to 
her in the guise of a gay cavalier, the centre of his missionary 
triumphs, and his own prospective inheritance. Remove Monymusk 
from the story and the whole falls as a house of cards, and with it 
goes Archangel’s reputation as ‘a simple-minded Capuchin’ or an 
honest man. But it is absolutely false that Monymusk at any time 
belonged to a Leslie. The house was built by Duncan Forbes in 
1554, and remained in the possession of the Forbes family—strict 
Protestants—till 1710. At the time of Archangel’s exploits it was 
inhabited by William Forbes ‘of Monymusk,’ who was created a 
baronet by Charles the First in 1626. 

After this it is scarcely worth while to ask if it be true that 
Archangel, attired as a courtier, acted for twelve months as inter- 
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preter to the Spanish Ambassador after his. arrival in London, and 
received the thanks of the King (James the First) for the excellent 
manner in which he had discharged his duties.? At least no state- 
ment which rests on the unsupported word of Archangel can be 
trusted. 

Very soon after the scene in the convent garden, Archangel, as 
has been said, went once more into Scotland. He bade adieu to the 
Archbishop, started for Leghorn, and thence wrote to him a letter 
which Rinuccini prints. Two years later, the Archbishop tells us, 
he received news of the missionary’s death (1637). More than this 
he could not learn, He was most anxious to get information regard- 
ing the events of this second mission, or at least particulars of his 
friend’s last moments. ‘For that end,’ he writes, ‘what diligence 
did I not use? I made enquiries of all the Scotsmen who were then 
in Italy. I read, with unusual attention, the registers at Rome and 
letters from England,’ but all was in vain. He must be content to 
let his book remain imperfect. 

Rinuccini’s J1 Cappuccino Scozzese was accordingly published at 
Macerata and Bologna in 1644, seven years after Archangel’s death. 
It was reprinted at Rome in January 1645, two months before the 
author started upon his Irish Nunciatura. Several other Italian 
issues followed. Meanwhile, Francois Barrault, Procurator-General 
of the Fathers of Christian Doctrine, then residing in Rome, made a 
literal translation into French from Rinuccini’s manuscript, and had 
it published at Paris in 1650, with a dedicatory epistle to Isabelle 
Angélique de Montmorency, Duchesse de Chastillon, and with 
portraits of the Duchess and the Capuchin; and of this edition there 
were also several reprints. Antonio Vasquez, of the Clerks Regular, who 
had translated, from the Italian of Bacci, the Life of St. Philip Neri, 
as if he were in search of the strongest contrast to the character of 
that saint, translated Rinuccini’s book into Spanish (Madrid, 1647). 
The first Portuguese version, by Diego Carneiro, a Brazilian from Rio 
Janeiro, was published at Lisbon in 1657. 

The marvellous tale could not fail to soon reach the ears of Arch- 
angel’s fellow-missionaries and others who knew him in Scotland ; 
and the reader may wonder what was thought of it there. Fortu- 
nately, our curiosity can to some extent be satisfied. If some yielded 
to the temptation to propagate the fiction, good men were disgusted 
and ashamed. There happens to be preserved a letter of Father 
Christie, 8.J., a missionary in Scotland from 1625 to 1642 and after- 
wards Superior of the Scots College at Douai, which touches on the 
very point. He writes, November 29, 1653, to the Rector of the Scots 
College at Rome, expressing alarm at a report which had reached him 
of some purpose to make additions to Rinuccini’s book. Rinuccini 


? The Marquis Inojosa is perhaps intended. He arrived in England as Extra- 
ordinary Ambassador June 14, 1623, and left again in June 1624, 
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himself died in the December of that year. Father Christie spoke of 
the project as ‘ odious,’ and added : 


The rumour is that all in our country, Catholics and heretics, who did know 
him [Archangel] were scandalised at that first Book, which I wish had not been 
printed and divulged ; nor that ane other be put out, seeing it will more aggravate 
and augment the rumours of untruths; so my opinion is there be no more made or 
amended touching it. Father Thomson [a Franciscan living in Rome] can suffi- 
ciently inform about the man, He was zealous, but for the rest I will not write. 
In his necessity before his death I got the Marchioness of Huntly to send him ten 
Jacobuses, He died in his mother's poor house just over the river Dee. 


Strange to say, the remonstrances of the prudent Jesuit were of 
noavail. The threatened additions appeared at Rouen in 1660, under 
the title : Le Capucin Escossois. Histoire merveilleuse et tres veritable 
arrivée de nostre temps. Traduite de l’Italien de Monseigneur 
V Archevesque et Prince de Ferme, Nonce de sa Saincteté en Irlande. 
Reveu et corrigé en cet derniere edition. The edition is also provided 
with an entirely new portrait. The work is ingeniously done. 
Rinuccini’s concluding paragraphs, recounting his failure to get 
further information, are simply struck out, and the narrative continues 
without a break, misleading the reader, who must suppose that the 
whole is from the same author. There is no editorial reference to 
the supplementary matter or to its sources. But besides the addi- 
tional chapter there are a number of suspicious alterations and 
interpolations throughout the text. The Capuchin is exalted to the 
rank of ‘Count,’ and his half-brother becomes the ‘ Baron de Torry.’ 
The story of the second mission is given in the fullest detail. Arch- 
angel’s shipwreck at ‘St. Calpin’ in the Isle of Wight; his pre- 
vidential meeting with his brother ; the arrest of both under suspicion 
as spies for examining the fortifications of Newport ; their subsequent 
release on Archangel making himself known to King Charles, who 
recognised him with joy and insisted on his taking up his abode in 
the Palace at Newport, where the king was then keeping his court ; 
the despatch of the missionary by sea to Aberdeen, with special 
privileges accorded by the grateful monarch to the Leslies of Mony- 
musk, who on account of their illustrious services to the crown were 
alone in Scotland permitted the free exercise of their religion and 
the services of a Catholicchaplain. Finally, it is here that we read of 
Archangel’s too great success in preaching, his angry recall by the 
king, his death by the Borders on his journey southwards, and his 
burial on the haunted mountain-side. 

The new romancer had well caught the spirit of the original. 
But it is not easy to guess his name or even his nationality. The 
dedicatory epistle is addressed by Francis Clifton, a royalist exile, to 
George Digby, second Earl of Bristol, who had recently been received 
into the Catholic Church at Ghent. But there is nothing in this 
preface to indicate Clifton’s responsibility for the story. Nor does the 
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new matter appear to have been the invention of a foreigner, though 
the English mistakes are ridiculous enough. For instance, Charles I. 
never kept court or resided in the Isle of Wight at the time referred 
to (1633-37). The additions in question were not known in Italy 
for some years after the publication of this Rouen edition. On the 
whole they look like the jew desprit of some graceless Scot abroad. 
The titles ‘Count Leslie’ and ‘ Baron de Torry’ seem at least to 
suggest a Scottish author. Archangel in his tale to Rinuccini never 
gave himself the title of count, and he can hardly have thought of it. 
The first Count Leslie was Walter, son of John Leslie, tenth baron 
of Balquhairn, who was created a count of the Holy Roman Empire 
by Ferdinand III. in 1637, the year of Archangel’sdeath. The barony 
of Torry belonged to no Leslie, but it is curious to observe that it did 
belong to a Forbes, the real owner of Monymusk, and remained the 
property of that family until 1705, when Sir William Forbes sold it 
to the City of Aberdeen. 

The legend in its new and enlarged form proved a great success. 
It spread rapidly in France and gradually made its way into other 
Continental countries. The Paris edition of 1682 came out with a 
new title: L’ Histoire et la Vie merveilleuse du Comte de Lesley, 
gentilhomme Escossois, Capucin, and with again a new portrait. 

Meanwhile, in ignorance of the French amplified version, an enter- 
prising son of St. Francis in Rome, Eleuterio d’Alatri, composed a 
drama, Jl Cappuccino Scozzese in Scena, which was published by his 
brother, Signor Francesco Rozzi d’Alatri, in 1673. The first scene is 
laid in Monwmusco Villa, and the second in Edemberg Citta in Scotia. 
The impious chaplain appears as Lurcanio, the devils sing a hymn to 
Pluto, and Calvin himself speaks through the mouth of Beelzebub. 
The Roman friar goes to work seriously. He is distressed with the 
difficulty of preserving the unities, he gives detailed stage instructions 
and hints as tocostume. But the portion of his work which concerns 
us here is the short preface which contains first a brief summary of 
Rinuccini’s book, and secondly some supplementary information said 
to have been derived from a relative of Archangel, William Leslie, 
then one of the household of Cardinal Barberini, regarding the second 
mission. Nothing seems known of the Isle of Wight episode or of 
the voyage to Aberdeen, but Archangel is said to have passed from 
Italy to Edinburgh, where there occurred the incident of the martyr- 
dom of the sick ‘Baron Daltay’ and his son by the enraged Presby- 
terians, while Archangel, who had just administered to the Baron the 
last sacraments, made his escape through the window. The story told 
thus, more than forty years after the event, may be much exaggerated 
or even without foundation, but it has the singular merit of being the 
only romantic incident, in the published Lives, which comes as a 
genuine tradition from Scotland, and is not a deliberate invention. Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham confesses himself puzzled by ‘ Daltay,’ but 
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this name, though constantly repeated by the later biographers, is a 
mere misprint in the preface to the drama. In the text of the play, 
and in the mouth of some devil, it appears more correctly as ‘ Dalgaty,’ 
and under this form Mr. Graham will have no difficulty in recognising 
a laird of Dalgety, or a member of the Hay family. 

During the eighteenth century the Life in its most ample shape, 
combining Rinuccini’s original, the Rouen additions, and the story 
told by D’Alatri, took deep root in foreign Catholic literature. It 
passed into Belgium, Holland, and Germany. Bernardus de Bononia, 
who in his Bibliotheca Scriptorum Capuccinorwm (Venice, 1747) 
gives more than ordinary space to this shining light of his order, 
could well appeal to the ‘ crowd of grave authors’ who testified to the 
facts. Yet here and there were heard some whispers of doubt. Even this 
same Father Bernard appears to have felt that all was not right about 
the Isle of Wight, for he shipwrecks Archangel on a nameless island, 
and drops all reference to King Charles and his Court. Father 
Timothy of Brescia, also, in the interesting preface to his second and 
enlarged edition of 1740, Istoria compiutae non pit veduta in 
Italia, notices some sceptical rumours, but only to brush them aside 
with the assurances, which we may not be disposed to question, that 
Rinuccini’s veracity is unimpeachable, and that the marvels of the 
story do not surpass those recorded of Joseph, the Viceroy of Egypt. 

All this time England and Scotland alone had looked askance at 
the legend. But in the present generation it seems to have been 
universally accepted in the highest quarters as if consecrated by a ve- 
nerable tradition. Bishop Raess, of Strasburg, in the eleventh volume 
of his great biographical work, Die Convertiten seit der Reformation 
(Freiburg, 1873), has done it full honour. Rocco da Cesinale, who, 
as an eminent theologian, attended the Vatican Council, made special 
historical investigations on the subject in preparation for his Storia 
delle Missioni dei Cappuccini (3 vols., Rome, 1872). He had also, 
when in London, made personal enquiries, and was satisfied that there 
are still traces of Archangel’s chapel in Monymusk House. He has 
no patience with the sceptics, who might as well throw doubt on the 
Book of Job or the Story of Tobit. With such learned support, the 
legend, in its richest colours and adorned with all the graces of pious 
rhetoric, was able for the first time to get a foothold in the Catholic 
literature of this country through the pages of the Annals of 
the Franciscans. It has at last been welcomed by the learned 
Benedictines of Fort Augustus. In Father Hunter Blair’s translation 
of Bellesheim’s History of the Catholic Church of Scotland,‘ several 
pages are devoted to the distinguished missionary, eulogising his 
‘fruitful labours,’ ‘ ardent nature,’ and ‘ almost unlimited influence,’ the 
translator being content to add the odd and insufficient note that 
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‘many details in Rinuccini’s biography [viz., the details of ‘ Mony- 
musk’ and the ‘ Count] are evidently more romantic than correct.’ 

The vitality of the story seems to be now proof against all pro- 
fane censures. The light shafts of ridicule cast upon it by such 
writers as Lord Hailes, Robert Chambers in his Biographical 
Dictionary, or Colonel Leslie in his Records, appear only to inspire 
the biographers with new and bolder developments. Pére Richard, 
whose inventive faculties seem hardly inferior to those of Arch- 
angel himself, has put forth, only ten years ago, Le Comte Georges 
Leslie, ow une Mission dans la Grande Bretagne in a veritable 
édition de luxe, printed for the Society of St. Augustine in a 
manner worthy of the Facultés Catholiques de Lille. Like Father 
Rocco, Pére Richard professes to have made independent researches, 
and he presents us with what he calls an Epilogue. We here learn 
that on the death of Archangel the king sent to the brothers Leslie 
a special messenger to give expression to his regret at the loss of so 
distinguished a subject. The Barons de Torry, who inherited their 
half-brother’s property, now agreed to consecrate the Manor of Mony- 
musk as a centre of the Catholic mission. As long as Charles lived 
the barons were unmolested, but the impious Cromwell put the 
mansion to the flames; the three brothers—for they have become 
three—were driven to the mountains, and when they died without 
issue the House of Torry became extinct. 

In this fashion can the Life of a ‘ Servant of God’ be manufactured 
and a monstrous fiction be propagated in our so-called critical age. 
Prevalet, and probably, in spite of Father Christie, Colonel Leslie 
or this Review, prevalebit. 


T. G. Law. 





THE COAL CRISIS AND THE PARALYSIS 
OF BRITISH INDUSTRY 


NOTHING in the recent history of the industries and manufactures of 
the United Kingdom has produced more inconvenience and anxiety 
than the strike of coal-miners still pending in the great Midland 
coal-fields. If that event had stood entirely alone it would have 
been sufficiently grave, but when it is regarded as only one episode 
in a great movement which appeared to culminate last year in 
the serious strike of the Durham miners, and in the almost equally 
troublesome strike in the region of the Pas-de-Calais, not to speak of 
the concurrent strikes during September and October of this year in 
the districts of the Nord in France, and in the principal Belgian coal- 
fields, the whole history and bearings of the movement appear to 
indicate a spirit of unrest and turbulence that augurs most unfavour- 
ably for the future relations of Capital and Labour, and bodes but ill 
for the future prosperity of the country. 

The great and frequent strikes which have of late years, and during 
the present autumn in particular, taken place among the coal-miners 
of Great Britain have struck such a severe blow at the foundations of 
British industry that we may well feel alarmed for the stability of 
the superstructure. Capital, if increasingly exposed to such risks, 
will feel so insecure that it will be repelled from industries that are 
attended by constant but unmeasurable losses at home or abroad, 
where greater safety is assured, even if the chances of high profits are 
less apparent. 

It is natural, in these circumstances, that we should ask ourselves 
whether there is anything inherent in the character of mining opera- 
tions, and those engaged in them, to render the risks and losses of 
that industry more inevitable than those of anyother. If this should 
be so, we have to face the further question whether something cannot 
be done by arrangement between the parties, or by State control, to 
minimise the evils that are now working havoc with our trade and 
commerce. 

One of the principal causes of the apparently greater turbulence 
and restlessness of miners is their shifting and migratory character 
It is well enough known in the great coal-fields of the country that 
men are drafted into the mines from almost every occupation under 
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the sun. The men are not rooted to the soil in the same sense as 
the agricultural labourers, from which their ranks are very largely 
j recruited. They have no interests fixed in the locality, and it matters 
but little to them, as a rule, whether they remain in the same service 
or not. No doubt some employers are better than others, and some 
localities are more congenial than others; but this is almost all that 
: attracts the average miner to any particular spot. Nearly one-half 
: of the total number of the men employed in and about the coal-mines of 
Great Britain have been set on since the year 1871, when there was 
a great increase of demand, that reached its culminating point in the 
coal famine of 1872-73. In 1871 the total number of men employed 
in the coal industry was some 371,000; in 1874, as a result of the 
: famine, and of the lowered productiveness of labour, which formed so 
potent a factor in its origin, the number of hands similarly employed 
had increased to 539,000. Here, then, there was a total increase of 
168,000 hands within three years. 

Four years afterwards the employés in and about the coal-mines 
of the country had fallen to 475,000, not in consequence of any serious 
decline in the means of employment, but because the attraction of 
high wages had been removed. 

It has been the same movement that has been proceeding ever 
since, although differing in intensity and volume. 

The fluctuations in the rate of wages about that time were very 
remarkable. In the year 1870 Scotch miners were receiving an 
average wage of 3s. 9d. per day.' In 1873 this had advanced to 
98. 11d., or, in other words, it had almost trebled in amount. Five 
years later, however, the average had fallen to only 3s. 2d. per day, 
which was less than one-third of the average of 1873. In other 
words, wages had between 1870 and 1874 increased by so much 
that the miner could earn the rate of the former year with little 
more than one-third the amount of work. It was, perhaps, only 
natural that he should make use of his opportunity. His work, at 
the best, is hard and irksome. When he got to 9s. 11d. per ton he 
slackened his pace, and the average quantity of coal produced per 
man fell from 314 tons in 1870 to 232 tons in 1874. The miners, 
i by this policy, assisted for a time to keep prices at a higher level 
i than they would otherwise have kept, but only for a time. Two 
‘ inevitable laws came into play—the first, that the high rate of wages 
paid attracted to the mines many thousands of outsiders who were 
willing to submit to the discipline of learning a new occupation, and 
to the désagréments and risks of mining employment, for the sake of, 
the higher pay ; and the second, that, while the higher rate of wages ‘ 
lasted, the labour market yielded a sufficient influx of hands to com- 
pensate for the diminished industry of the men then getting coal, 
until, as we have seen, there was a glut of labour and of coal alike 
within four years after the coal famine had reached its most acute 
' Report of the Industrial Remuneration Conference of 1885, p. 148. 
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stage. It was not, however, until 1881 that the rate of average pro- 
ductiveness that preceded the coal famine was recovered—a circum- 
stance that was, no doubt, partly due to the temporary industrial 
demoralisation of one section, and to the want of experience and 
technical skill of another. 

The average miner is not much of a political economist. He sets 
aside, in his practice, the sophisms of Bastiat and the principles of 
Adam Smith. He looks back with wistful eyes to those ‘ rosy times’ 
of 1873-4, and yearns to have them repeated. His impression 
appears to be that, as the fundamental cause of the coal famine of 
that period was the existence, first, of a larger demand, and, secondly, 
of an organisation or understanding among the miners to restrict 
production, he can reproduce those conditions, and their attendant 
higher wages, by a more or less prolonged discontinuance of work. 
He has tried it again and again on a more or less limited scale— 
now in Northumberland, then in Durham, and again in some other 
locality—and he has invariably found that he was playing a losing 
game. Last year he tried the experiment of a general stoppage of 
work for a whole week, which his leaders euphemistically termed ‘a 
play week,’ and the alarm and anxiety thereby created, and the rush 
made to procure supplies of coal at almost any price, apparently 
proved to his satisfaction that the public might be manipulated, and 
that the experiment might be repeated successfully, if attempted on 
a larger scale and with a more thorough organisation. He has now 
made this experiment, but on a partial scale only, and thereby hangs 
one of the principal causes of his failure. The men of Durham and 
Northumberland, after their recent experience of the futility of 
strikes, and of the enormous hardships and sacrifices which they 
involve, were not inclined to renew that experience. The men of 
Scotland, whose experience over the last two years has been equally 
chequered and bitter, wisely decided not to plunge their families 
again into all the miseries of starvation for the sake of a Yorkshire 
shibboleth. The men of Wales have been only half-hearted all 
through, and were not indisposed to arrange matters when they had 
an excuse for doing so. Hence the Federated Miners of the Mid- 
lands have had to fight the battle in the face of the tremendous odds 
arrayed against them by their compeers in other localities not only 
continuing at work, but producing all the more—for it generally 
happens at such a time that many men in the affected locality, who 
have no fancy for martyrdom, will find their way into other districts 
where employment is not denied them as it is in the strike districts. 
The supply of coal available was, of course, seriously reduced in the 
aggregate, and especially locally, but the case would have been much 
worse had not the men of the districts named kept at work. 

Although the differences between employers and employed in the 
coal industry have of recent years appeared to have become much 
more serious and formidable than they formerly were, owing to the 
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greater magnitude of the interests involved, it is proper to bear in 
mind that, so far from being new, they are almost as old as the 
century, which is about equivalent to saying that they have been a 
nearly constant feature of the coal trade since it was an industry of 
any importance. Previous to 1850 four important strikes took place 
in the great northern coal-field : the first in 1826, the second in 1831, 
the third in 1832, and the fourth in 1849. The most severe and pro- 
longed of these disputes was that of 1849, when over 22,000 men and 
boys in the two counties of Durham and Northumberland were laid 
off for four months, involving a loss estimated at half a million ster- 
ling. It is interesting to know that this, the greatest of the strikes 
that had taken place in the mining industry up to that time, was 
organised by the Colliers’ Union, a body which at that day corre- 
sponded to the organisation that directs and controls the strike of the 
last two months, and which was said to number upwards of 60,000 
members. The tactics of that day were also much on the lines of the 
more modern struggle, for we are told that ‘the publications of the 
Union were written in a spirit of great hostility to the ‘“‘ master- 
class,” and the avowed object of the Union was to stop all the 
manufactories of the kingdom until they secured the rate of wages 
which they demanded.’? In the struggle of to-day we see the 
same end and the same means ‘ writ large,’ and with the same pre- 
monitions of failure. 

The most remarkable and striking feature of these industrial 
struggles is, indeed, their usually hopeless character. The end is 
seldom proportioned to the costliness of the means employed. The 
result that is sought—the object of all the struggling, and suffering, 
and violence, and patient continuance in the exercise of many of the 
highest qualities of the martyr, is seldom attained. The four most 
serious and ruinous struggles of the kind within recent years have 
been those of the miners of Scotland, Northumberland, Durham, and 
the Midlands, the one almost directly following upon the heels of the 
others, and all of them involving the most disastrous losses ; but not 
one out of the lot has fully secured the purpose for which it was 
undertaken. Other objects, not aimed at, have, however, been attained. 
The effect of the Northumberland strike was to greatly stimulate the 
coal trade of South Wales— its most formidable competitor—and to 
make it increasingly difficult for the collieries of the more northern 
county to hold their own. The effect of the Scotch strike was to 
paralyse the iron and engineering industries of the West, and to make 
the conquest of important markets much more easy to the foreigner 
than it would otherwise have been. The effect of the Durham strike 
of last year, as all the world knows, was to restrict the export trade, and 
thereby to prejudice our great shipping interests; to paralyse the 
iron industry of Cleveland, and thereby to give German ironmasters 

2 Our Coal and our Coal Pits, p. 204. 
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a footing in markets from which they would otherwise have been ex- 
cluded ; and, finally, to cause grave suffering to thousands of workmen 
who were quite innocent of any participation in the struggle, and 
irreparable loss to the business of the district. None of them had any 
issues that can be regarded as advantageous to the men themselves ; 
certainly none bad any consequences that justified or compensated for 
the immense sacrifice involved. It is the same with the present 
struggle, so far as present appearances can be said to point to an 
issue. With trade in its present depressed condition, a suspension 
of labour, which would be hazardous and uncertain in its results at 
any time, can only be regarded as the supremest folly. 

The enormous direct loss involved in strikes and lock-outs can 
only be approximately arrived at so far as the men and interests im- 
mediately implicated are concerned. We cannot estimate the far- 
reaching and insidious consequences that are felt in all departments 
of industry for a longer or shorter period, and which are likely 
to sap British industry by removing the security and permanent 
guarantees without which capital is likely to be withheld or with- 


drawn— 
What’s done we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s resisted. 


The Durham miners’ strike of last year was estimated to have 


cost the coal and the immediately related industries, such as iron, 
steel, engineering and shipping, upwards of two millions sterling. 
The Midland strike of this year must have been a much more disas- 
trous experiment. The wages of the men and boys involved can 
hardly be put at less than 25s. per week, all round.* Taking the 
total number of hands affected in and about and connected with the 
collieries at 350,000, this would mean a total weekly loss in wages of 
437,500/., and if we multiply this by seven weeks we have a total 
loss of 3,072,500/. in wages for that period. It will be fair to assume 
that the loss to the employers, in consequence of keeping up the 
efficiency of their collieries, meeting standing charges and other 
necessary outlay, will have been almost as much again, and it is, of 
course, impossible to estimate the collateral losses inflicted on iron, 
engineering, and other industries, owing either to the failure of coal 
supplies, or to the serious increase of cost entailed by having to bring 
coal from other districts. 

But even these figures, portentous though they appear, do not 
adequately represent the full extent of the disaster. From a national 
point of view, the most calamitous part of the business is the loss of 
our trade, which must always follow either a stoppage of industrial 
operations, or a great rise in the cost of production. The loss of 
business may be either temporary or permanent. It is difficult at 


* The average wages paid to able-bodied miners is nearly 10s. per week more 
than this, but it will be on the safe side to put the average at not more than 25s. 
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the moment to say which of the two conditions will be most likely to 
attend the present struggle. But it need not excite any surprise if 
it should turn out that both Germany and Belgium have gained 
largely by our recent troubles. They are always ready to take im- 
mediate advantage of any disturbance of the swing of the English 
industrial pendulum, and the strike has given them an oppor- 
tunity which they will know well how to utilise. So it was with the 
Durham miners’ strike of last year, in consequence of which not only 
was the iron industry of Cleveland completely paralysed for months, 
and a whole group of towns on Tees-side plunged in misery, but 
Germans and Belgians got a firmer footing in a number of important 
British markets. 

It is one of the worst features of industrial war that it inflicts 
much unmerited but unavoidable suffering upon interests and persons 
that are not parties to the dispute. This feature, more or less 
common to all struggles of the kind, is especially applicable to 
the coal industry, upon which so many other interests are directly 
dependent. A strike of cotton, or woollen, or engineering operatives 
need not necessarily affect, to any very serious extent, those who are 
not participants. A strike of blast-furnacemen, who are, like miners, 
liable to very shifting circumstances of work and wages, is likely to 
interfere with the many industries that depend upon pig-iron as their 
foundation. A strike among steel-workers may lay idle the ship- 
building yards of the country, and other establishments that depend 
upon supplies of that material; and a suspension of work at an 
engineering establishment is likely to cause inconvenience to those 
who are prosecuting industrial enterprise in various directions. But 
a strike of coal-miners is likely to be much more hurtful than any of 
these; provided it be made sufficiently comprehensive and far- 
reaching, it may, and probably will, equally affect the whole of those 
industries, and compel the suspension of every other industry in 
which coal is employed. Industries of all kinds depend upon fuel for 
their motive power, and without motive power they cannot proceed. 
Hence the strike of coal-miners in the county of Durham during last 
year did probably as much mischief, and inflicted as much loss and 
suffering outside of that industry, as it did within its borders; and 
hence, also, the grave results that are being experienced, and to be 
apprehended, from the present struggle. Other industries stand 
more or less independent and self-contained ; but when we come to 
regard the coal trade—that, as Rudyard Kipling puts it, is ‘ another 
matter.’ 

What, then, is to be the practical outcome of all this unwisdom, 
suffering, and ruin, and how is it possible to so apply the experience 
of the present and the past as to avert the same dire consequences in 
the time to come ? 

To begin with, it is pretty evident that nothing can be done from 
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within that will not stand the test of being examined and judged 
from the point of view of self-interest. Anything to which both 
employers and employed are to be consenting parties must justify 
itself, as being a remedy or alternative that will more or less equally 
promote the advantage of both. Some years ago it was believed that 
the system of sliding-scales would answer this purpose. It appeared 
to provide an ‘ easy, artless, unencumbered plan’ whereby both sides 
could participate in the ups and downs of the market in agreed pro- 
portions. But the sliding-scale system had several obvious defects. 
It could hardly provide for an equal division of profits, when good 
times allowed profits to be made, because it could not be so devised as 
to make the employed participate in the losses that were often entailed 
in bad times. The lower end of the scale was generally either too 
low for the men or too high for the employers. The upper end of it 
was usually so devised as to lead the men to suppose that it did not 
respond sufficiently rapidly to the fluctuations of price. Rightly or 
wrongly, the miners, over a large area, did not favour this system, 
although it is to be remembered, to its credit, that it has worked 
with much advantage for many years in the coal-field of South Wales, 
where it gave the men, during the recent period of prosperity, a total 
advance of about 50 per cent., as compared with a total gain of only 
40 per cent., got without any sliding-scale, in some other districts. 
Sir George Elliot’s proposal to construct a vast organisation 
intended to comprise all the coal-production of the country that is 
thrown in any way upon the market—or some 140,000,000 tons in 
all, out of a total of over 182,000,000—is put forward as a means of 
harmonising and synchronising the various interests concerned. The 
essential features of the scheme are, however, by no means new, and 
where the basis differs from that of other previous proposals of a 
similar character, it is hardly likely to be particularly acceptable or 
successful. Sir George may describe his project as a combination, 
as a co-operative movement, as an industrial syndicate, as a trust, or 
as anything else he likes; but it is, to all intents and purposes, a 
ring pure and simple, and as such it is likely to share the distrust and 
disapproval that have been so freely bestowed upon all kindred schemes, 
More than a century and a half ago a nearly similar project was 
adopted on a considerable scale in the coal trade of the river Wear : 
that is to say, the coal-owners of that day pooled their output, had a 
common price, and adopted a common management and a common 
purse. Such, also, in its most essential features, was the subsequent 
combination in the North of England coal trade, known as ‘ the limi- 
tation of the vend ’—a combination which, with occasional interrup- 
tions, lasted for many years, but which finally broke up, as such 
combinations generally do, because of the difficulties of reconciling 
and co-ordinating the various interests affected. Such, again, was 
the ring that was established some twelve or fifteen years ago, and 
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has since been several times resuscitated, in the anthracite coal trade 
of Pennsylvania, where a great part of the product was pooled, and 
where the selling price was determined by a committee appointed to 
manage the business and allocate the :ontributions, 

Bat it needs not that we snould go to former times and other 
conditions for examples of this character. The fact is, that a com- 
bination of the character suggested does, at this very moment, exist 
in Germany, in the coal trade of the Westphalian district, although 
it has led a very chequered career, and has been exposed to constant 
danger of disruption. The experience of the German coal industry 
has been much akin to that of our own—that is to say, under a 
system of unbridled competition, the trade has expanded enormously, 
and prices have steadily fallen until they got below the cost of pro- 
duction over a large area. In these circumstances, a combination to 
‘regulate’ production, and, as a result, to keep up prices, was started 
in that district upwards of ten years ago. At first the organisation 
secured the adhesion of only some 70 per cent. of the trade, but by- 
and-by it gathered more force and favour, until it was able to control 
about 90 per cent. of the total output. After many trials and 
vicissitudes, the organisation was launched on its present lines in 
March last, and up to the present time it appears to have held pretty 
well together, although threatened by disintegrating influences that 
‘would have wrecked many another enterprise. But neither the coal 
trade of Westphalia, nor the anthracite coal trade of Pennsylvania, 
supply examples that are fairly comparable to the project launched 
by Sir George Elliott. Both of them are in the hands of compara- 
tively few firms, and have more or less homogeneous interests, 
while the coal business of the United Kingdom would mean the co- 
operation of many different districts that possess between them up- 
wards of three thousand separate collieries, all differing more or less 
from each other in reference to the cost of production, the markets 
which they supply, the quality of their products, and many other 
essential conditions. Nor does experience guide us as to how such a 
combination could necessarily improve the circumstances of the 
miners, or make them more satisfied therewith. Neither in Durham, 
nor in Pennsylvania, nor in Westphalia, has the establishment of such 
a combination been attended with any material improvement in the 
wages of the miners, and as the limitation of output which must form 
an essential part of any scheme of the kind tends to displace labour, 
the men have no special cause to regard such a movement with ap- 
proval. It may be seriously intended to give the workmen a fixed 
proportion of the profits accruing from such a pooling of business, 
supposing it were possible; but who shall say what that proportion 
should be, and who shall guarantee that the miners will regard any 
such proportion as a fair or final settlement? In any event, the 


proportion that would be fair, and even liberal, in one district would 
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be insufficient, if not ridiculous, in another; and, in all probability, 
the innumerable questions of mewm and tuum, of levelling up and 
levelling down, of concessions here and allowances there, adapted to 
special circumstances of an endless number of different cases, would 
make the scheme only a little less Utopian than the Socialists’ ideal 
paradise of perfect social and economic equality. 

Nor is there sufficient reason to suppose that more brilliant results 
could be achieved by the far-fetched proposal that the State should 
take over and work, as national property, the whole coal industry of 
the country. On what terms could such a gigantic purchase be 
carried out? Should it be on the basis of repaying to the colliery- 
owners the whole of their vast expenditure? If so, millions would 
have to be paid for properties that may not be worth as many thou- 
sands, inasmuch as most coal-owners have lost large sums in ‘ prospect- 
ing’ enterprises that came to naught ? Should it be on the basis ofa 
specific capital assessment relatively to output? If so, some would 
get more, and others would get less, than their due. Not only so, 
but the coal-owner, like the London water companies and the rail- 
way companies of the United Kingdom, would naturally look for 
something in the form of prospective profits. The coal trade is 
subject to such remarkable fluctuations that although, as a matter of 
fact, it yields very poor and insufficient profits on the whole, every 
coal-owner is looking for a time when he shall do much better; his 
property is like Thrale’s brewery—the outward and visible representa- 
tion of ‘the potentiality of wealth beyond the dreams of avarice.’ 
The only definite and generally acceptable proposal that was ever 
made to purchase the railway property of the country for the purposes 
of State control provided for the payment of such a sum in respect 
of prospective profits, that the amount to be handed over would have 
been almost twice as much as the actual capital investment, although 
that was admittedly wasteful. The purchase of the telegraph systems 
is another notable example of the difficulty of making a fair bargain 
where the State is called in. And even if the purchase of the coal- 
mines of the country were arranged by or for the State, what security 
would be given that matters would improve? Strikes are not un- 
known in State departments. The Government has not got the 
credit of being a very bountiful paymaster. Andthere is no guarantee 
—even if the success of the State had been much more pronounced, 
as an employer of labour, than it actually is—that it would administer 
the coal industry in any way better than is now done. The so-called 
nationalisation of our coal industries is therefore almost equally vision- 
ary. Doubts are suggested and difficultiesare presented at every point. 
To place the source of our light, and heat, and power—the mainspring 
of our great manufacturing industry—the means of maintaining our 
place in the family of nations as a shipping and manufacturing people, 
among whom.competition in its fullest and freest forms has been the 
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dominating influence for at least a generation—at the disposal and 
under the control of a State department would be to relinquish that 
freedom of action and of contract, that private initiative and forceful 
individualism, that has given us to-day, despite our many mistakes and 
shortcomings, our commanding place among the nations of the earth. 

But while all this is true, it is still equally the fact that our 
position and our prospects have been seriously damaged by the recent 
operation of the system of free contract. It is not only that we are 
the losers of present trade, and the sufferers of temporary misery and 
privation. That of itself would be bad enough, no doubt; but the 
evils that we deplore are much more than merely local and temporary. 
We are giving to our foreign competitors chances and facilities that 
they might never succeed in obtaining for themselves. 

It is a not uncommon error to suppose that England has the 
command of the cheapest coal in the world, and that we must neces- 
sarily retain our ancient supremacy from this point of view. Even 
if this supposition were perfectly true, there would still remain the 
serious damage done to our manufacturers by the temporary failure 
of our coal supplies overa large area. But the truth is that England 
does not now appear to have the command of such cheap coal as either 
Germany or the United States. This notable fact—the most 
fundamental and serious that can be imagined in reference to our 
industrial future—may easily be placed beyond doubt or controversy 
by an appeal to official figures that are presumably unaffected by 
sectional or selfish interests. 

For several years preceding the year 1888 the average value of 
the coal produce of Germany at the mines was returned at a little 
over 5s. 6d. per ton, and for the three years ending 1888 the average 
official value of the coal output of the United Kingdom was returned 
at a little under 5s. per ton. But since 1888 the average value of 
the coal output of the United Kingdom has been given as almost 
88. per ton, whereas that of Germany has been only about 6s. 9d. per 
ton. The rise in coal, however, has not been so remarkable as the 
recent rise in wages, which in the United Kingdom has been from 
forty to seventy per cent. above the datum line of 1887-8, and in 
Germany has only been about one-half of that figure. Mr. A. M. 
Chambers, the President of the Coalowners’ Federation, recently 
showed that the average wages paid to colliers and men employed in 
the underground working of Yorkshire pits was about 1/. 19s. 2d. 
per week.‘ On the other hand, a recent official German publication * 
shows that in the principal coal-fields of that country the average 
wages paid to full-grown underground workers in the second quarter 
of the present year was only 3°718, per day, or rather over 22s. per 
week. Under equal conditions, Great Britain can produce quite 


4 See recent letter to the Times. 
® Zeitschrift fiir das Berg-Hiitten und Salinen- Wesen, xiii. part 3, p. 71. 
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as cheap, if not considerably cheaper coal, than any part of Germany ; 
but for some time past the conditions have not been equal, and they 
have resulted in producing in our own country the dangerous and 
disquieting result of what appears to be a permanently higher range 
of prices for fuel, which result, if continued, would carry with it 
@ permanently higher cost of manufacturing operations—ceteris 
paribus, of course—and a consequent permanently disabled and 
disadvantageous position in the foreign trade of the world. 

So far as the United States are concerned, we have to face the 
prospect of being permanently dislodged from our former supremacy 
of rank as a coal-producing country. In the virgin coal-fields of 
that richly endowed country, a miner produces almost twice as much - 
coal in a day as is produced in England; so that, in spite of the 
payment of a higher average rate of wages, the United States have 
for some years past been producing their coal at a cost not much 
exceeding one-half of that of many coal-fields that are being worked 
at home. In other words, while the average value at the pit’s 
mouth of the British coal output has been returned at 8s. per ton, or 
thereabouts, for some years past, that of the United States, taken as 
a whole, for the census year 1890, was returned at about a dollar per 
ton, and it is probably less even than that at the present time. 

It is, no doubt, a far cry to the coal-fields of the United States, 
and distance may lend enchantment to the view of their being 
unable to compete with our own. But this should not be too hastily 
assumed as impossible, or even unlikely. Some cargoes of American 
coal have already been landed in England. The principal cargoes 
shipped from the United States to British ports are largely cotton, 
and other commodities that can easily take large quantities of coal 
as ballast ; so that if these commodities should by-and-by be pro- 
duced alongside of each other—as they almost are to-day in the 
Southern States—we may easily see such supplies of American coal 
thrown upon the English market as will give us pause in our present 
ruinous and ghastly attempts at self-destruction. The margin is 
already a very narrow one. Many tons of heavy materials, such as 
pig-iron and steel, have been shipped from this country to the United 
States at 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. per ton. If the same rate of freight could 
be got for American coal destined for British ports, our coal markets 
may soon be flooded with supplies from the coal-fields of Virginia, 
Alabama, and Pennsylvania. The business would probably not be a ‘ fat 
one,’ and the Americans are flying at higher game as a nation than 
merely supplying other countries with the raw materials of industry. 
But it will be an evil case for England should the day ever arrive when 
coal can be mined upwards of 3,000 miles from our shores, and landed 
at our very doors in successful competition with our own. 


I, STEPHEN JEANS. 
VoL. XXXIV—No. 201 3H 
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*RUSSUD’—AN INDIAN GRIEVANCE 


Let the Rich deride and proud disdain, 
These little things are great to little men. 


Fut.y believing in the justice of the above remarks of the poet, I 
venture to say a few words in connection with the ‘ Russud’ question. 
I do not, however, belong to the class of men who take a pride in 
picking holes, ignoring all the blessings conferred by the present 
régime. As one coming from the rural population of the country, 
my sympathies are naturally with the teeming millions who are 
always grateful to Government for the peace they enjoy, bear hard- 
ships in silence, and have not yet learnt the Western art of agitation. 
British Government in India is like the clearest crystal, in which even 
the least flaw is visible. This being the case, it is by no means 
discreditable to the Government when its shortcomings are brought 
to light. With this apology I crave indulgence to enumerate the 
principal supplies usually requisitioned for an official’s camp, as well 
as the modes adopted in obtaining them. 

The supplies consist of carts, charpais,' fuel, straw, grass, earthen 
pots, bhoosa,’ milk, fowls, eggs, and sundry stores from bannias * 
and halwais’* shops; and last, though not least, the services of a 
number of unfortunate wretches, whose sufferings begin with the 
arrival of the lain-dori.® Bathing-stools (chowki) and wooden lamp- 
stands (dewats) are not infrequently demanded and supplied gratuit- 
ously. Admitting that the landlords do not charge for fuel, straw, 
grass, earthen pots, and bhoosa, I ask—where do they come from ? 
The answer is—from their tenants ; whose misfortune it is to suffer 
for the liberality of their landlords, who should not be paid, since 
their pockets are not touched. Thus, the poor ryot is not only com- 
pelled to part, without payment, with what he can ill afford to spare, 
but he is also subjected to kicks and cuffs into the bargain, when 
supplying the requisitions. At such a time the vindictive under- 
lings of a landlord do not often lose the opportunity of wreaking 
their spite on those among the tenants to whom they owe a grudge. 

Be it clearly understood that the supplies of straw, grass, «c., 


1 Beds, * Straw. * Shopkeepers. 
* Confectioners. * Forerunners with the tents. 
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are always taken in extravagant quantities from individuals, irre- 
spective of their inability to meet the exaction. When the Tehsil 
myrmidons® herald the approach of an official, an indiscriminate 
onslaught is made on the stores of all sorts of persons, be they land- 
lords, bannias, sweepers, or cultivators; no matter who, so long as 
they possess the thing in demand. Even where regular Bazars 
are in existence the landlords and other private individuals are 
required to supply the Russud, in distinct contravention of the spirit 
of the Bengal Regulation XI, Section 8. 

Exacting as these Tehsil chaprasis’ are, they become doubly un- 
scrupulous when backed by the camp munshis * and kanwngos,° who 
love to feed their own vanity by showing off their brief authority, 
which, if it does not make the very angels weep, certainly makes the 
ryot. Acting upon the maxims of past misrule and anarchy, the 
amlas'® openly say that their Hukum" is worth nothing if they 
have to pay even for their kitchen requirements. They cannot bear 
the idea of being thought inferior to the followers of ex-Nazims." 

To some, earthen pots, wood, and straw may appear very trifling 
items from a pecuniary point of view; but only he who has lived 
amongst the peasantry can justly estimate the value which villagers set 
on such things. It is the invariable practice of these petty tyrants 
to take of these articles twenty times more than the quantity actually 
required. It is this quantity which kills; for what can be a greater 
hardship to a man than the wresting from him, in one single day, 
that which has taken him a whole season to store up? What can 
be more repugnant to the feelings of a Hindu vegetarian or an ascetic 
who, himself undergoing the discipline of self-denial, is compelled to 
be the unwilling means of supplying animals for slaughter? Even 
the commonest camp follower, who in his own cottage can ill afford 
to possess more than one gharra '* which, in case of breakage, he finds 
it difficult to replace, is not satisfied unless he monopolises four vessels : 
one for his drinking water, another for his rice, a third for his dal," 
and a fourth for his ablutions. All of these, out of pure mischief, he 
takes care to smash when leaving for the next stage. Had these 
pots been preserved, they could have been reburnt and rendered fit 
for sale! After the breaking of the pots, it follows that all the straw 
supplied for their bedding is made into bonfires; and the charpais 
are presented to the village sycophants who have been attending 
on these camp underlings. 

Onthe pretext of supplying the wants ofan official’s table, maunds* 
of milk, scores of fowls, and hundreds of eggs are daily brought in 
from far and wide ; while actually one or two seers of milk, two or 


* Subordinate revenue officers. 7 Messengers. 

* Clerks. ® Checkers of the village records. 

%” Lower ministerial officers. " Order. * Governors. 

* Earthen vessel. ™ Lentils, pulse, 1% A maund = 82 Ibs, 
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three fowls, and a dozen eggs would have been ample for the kitchen. 
But all the camp followers must fatten themselves during these tours. 
The Hindu must have extra feeds on kheer,'® and the Muhammadan 
indulge in chicken palaus " and egg-curry ; and, as a matter of course, 
they feast at the cost of the ryot. 

The services of the bannia and halwai are impressed, and the 
men themselves are dragged about from village to village. Even 
admitting that these men are sometimes fairly paid for their supplies 
(which is open to grave doubt), I ask who is to reimburse them for 
the transit charges ? 

There are many other grievances, like the compulsory taking of 
carts and charpais, &c., which I need not detail. It will suffice to 
say that if one cart is required, twenty are seized, and only released 
after blackmail has been levied. The charpais are seldom, if ever, 
returned to the rightful owner. Now that fixity of tenure for the 
ryots has been secured, under different enactments, all over India, it 
is a matter of great regret that for about six months in the year 
they are placed at the mercy of the hungry vultures let loose under 
the fostering care of the Tahsildars '* and landlords. 

Oh, what a miserable thing it is to be injured by those of whom 
we cannot complain ! 

To puta stop tothe evil practices of camp followers, I beg now to 
suggest certain remedial measures. But before doing so I cannot 
resist the temptation of giving an extract from a letter which 
appeared in the Pioneer some years ago. It is, no doubt, from the 
able pen of Mr. H.C. Irwin, the author of the Garden of India, 
and deserves the best attention. 

‘Apropos of the correspondence on “ District Tours” which has 
lately been going on in your columns, will you allow me to venture 
on one or two suggestions for mitigating some of the abuses com- 
plained of? I have found that the gharra difficulty can be met by 
laying in a supply of iron or copper pots or dols.'* A dozen of these 
would probably suffice for an average camp, and should put an end 
to all requisitions for earthen gharras. They are only required for 
bath-room and culinary purposes. The horses have their buckets, 
which the bhisti * fills from his mussuck,”' and the servants have their 
lotahs ** and thalis,* and have no need of earthen dishes. The little 
difficulty, again, may be minimised by laying in before starting a 
stock of chatui, or reed-matting, in pieces of four or five feet square, to 
bespread under the durries™ instead of straw. Two rupees will purchase 
enough of this for a large single-poled tent, and it will last througha 
camping season. It is very light, and not very bulky, and can easily 
be packed on the top of a cart. Litter for horses and camp followers 

% Rice milk. Spiced rice with meat. '* Revenue officials. 


” Buckets. %” Water-carrier. %! Water-skin. 
#2 Metal vessels, * Plates and dishes. * Carpets or floorcloths. 
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must, of course, be obtained at each camp, but the total amount 
required may be considerably diminished by the use of chatai for the 
tents. As for firewood, the zemindar™ usually, in Oudh at least, 
supplies the wood, and would, as a rule, resent the offer of payment 
for it. All that can be done is to pay the barhai * who splits it up. 
Baniahs should not be compelled to remain at a camp longer than is 
necessary for all camp followers to purchase their supplies—say, five or 
six hours altogether—and care should of course be taken to see that 
they are paid in full before leaving. Chaukidars*’ who watch the 
camp should always be paid at the rate of at least an anna * a night 
for their services. This rule will generally suffice to put a reasonable 
limit to the number of those employed. The police, if left to their 
own discretion, will often collect twenty or thirty men where four or 
five would suffice. When nights are cold, Chaukidars should always 
be supplied with wood enough to keep up a small fire through the 
night.’ 

If a proper number of Khalasis™ be not attached to a camp, then 
all the servants, chaprasis, &c., who came up with the /ain-dori 
ought to be made to assist in pitching the tents, instead of the poor 
shivering villagers who are kicked up to do the work in the small and 
freezing hours of the morning. These menials, whose status is not a 
whit above that of the villagers, ought not to think such duty beneath 
them when British soldiers do not. When societies for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to animals are fast multiplying in the land, it isa 
shame that human beings should be subjected to such ill-treatment. 
Some scale ought to be laid down as to the quantities of wood and 
straw, and the number of earthen pots, which each camp should be. 
supplied with ; and the camp menials should be strictly prohibited 
from demanding charpais. Carts should be engaged at headquarters 
only. 

The officers, as a rule, do not themselves travel with a large 
retinue ; and it is only right, therefore, that the servants and amlas 
should be restrained from bringing out with them their uncles and 
cousins ; for it is a practice with such men to send invitations to 
their relatives to join them on what may justly be styled their 
foraging expeditions. As regards the supply of grass for cattle, there 
ought to be no demand made for it. The grass-cutters attached to 
the camp should be made to go out and cut their own grass. When 
these men experience no difficulty in procuring grass at headquarters, 
why can they not find it always at hand in the open country when 
on tour? Grass-cutters are generally started off with the lain-dori; 
and they should always have a sufficient quantity of grass cut by the 
time the horses come up. The present rule, however, is that land- 
lords have to supply the grass as long as a camp is pitched on their 
grounds, In place of making a zemindar supply wood and employing 


%} Landowner, landlord. 26 Carpenter. 27 Watchmen. 
%* The present value of the anna is less than one penny. *® Tent-pitchers. 
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his own labour to split it, a better plan would be to employ hired 
coolies to cut it up. It is not the supplying of wood which causes so 
much worry as does the cutting of it up. I would also suggest that 
where Government forests exist, the fuel should be taken therefrom 
instead of compelling landlords to fell green trees, and thereby doing 
injury to arboriculture. 

I do not at all go with those who blame all officers for this state 
of mismanagement on the part of their subordinates, for it is not 
their wish, but the faulty system now in vogue, which gives rise to 
this state of affairs. The Tahsildar or the Peshkar* always supports 
the Khansama,"' for fear of giving him offence, or compromising his 
own men, who, as a matter of course, are always in league with the 
personal servants of the touring officers. And who would venture to 
impeach the Tahsildar and succeed in establishing the charge? The 
multifarious and heavy duties the touring officers have to perform 
make it impossible for them to attend to these minor, yet important, 
matters, and to go personally into details of petty payments. It 
would give a rude shock to their minds were they to learn that in 
their train they carry oppression, when, on the contrary, the object 
of the tour is the good of the very people whom the amlas and their 
underlings so grievously oppress. 

I think it would be most satisfactory to all the parties concerned 
were a responsible bannia attached to each camp from headquarters. 
It would be his duty to supply milk, fowls, eggs, and the several 
items which go to make up the russud. If he should run short, he 
could always obtain supplies from the local markets on proper pay- 
ment. To avoid oppression on the part of this bannia, a proclama- 
tion should be issued throughout the districts that if he practised 
oppression he would be dealt with according to law. The monopoly 
of supplying these camps would be greedily sought after by these 
bannias. The men in charge of the camps take particular care to 
establish terror in the simple minds of the villagers by blazoning it 
forth that they are acting under the Sirkar’s® orders, and that no 
complaints will be listened to. 

Now that Government is conceding local self-government to the 
masses, I ask, With what amount of self-respect cun a man represent 
a body of electors who, for nearly half the year, are subjected to all 
sorts of indignities by Tehsil harpies ? 

There is but a limited number of people in this world whose aims 
in life are higher than those of the teeming miliions whose require- 
ments are so few and simple, and whose lot it isto suffer hardship in 
the ways I have now pointed out. But when men cannot enjoy even 
the frugalities of life, then Discontentment begins to sow her seeds. 


Opay PertaP SING. 
Bhinga: June 15, 1893. 


® Assistant to Tahsildar. %2 Government. 

















THE SELECTION OF ARMY OFFICERS 


Except by the unselect few whose patriotism has been extinguished 
by advancing civilisation, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman’s announcement 
in the House of Commons of the appointment of a Committee of 
Inquiry into the system of selecting our military officers by public 
competition will be cordially greeted. It is understood the first 
sittings of this Committee will be held at the War Office in a week or 
two, and that it is to be no hole-and-corner business. All sorts and 
conditions of men are to be summoned, and a real effort: will be made 
to have done with the professional tinkering of a grave national 
question. Itis felt that of late years we have been going from bad to 
worse ; that changes, purely tentative, and based in no small measure 
on selfish interests, have been carelessly permitted; and that some 
sweeping reorganisation is demanded by public opinion. 

Happily this Departmental Committee will have for chairman so 
vigilant, energetic and open-minded a man as Lord Sandhurst, who 
may be trusted to preserve an even balance between the practical and 
the academic issues that must necessarily intrude themselves into 
this controversy. We may take it for granted that, as both political 
parties in the State concur in the opinion that there is nothing to 
put in the place of open competition in the selection of Army officers, 
some form of competition must continue; and, the purport of 
the coming inquiry being to determine future ways and means, an 
expression of opinion, which the present writer has been officially 
invited to subscribe, may serve the purpose of provoking valuable 
criticism. 

Of all our publiccompetitionsthe’ periodical examinations forchoos- 
ing officers of the line are the most unpopular, and for two reasons: 
in the first place, the element of broad common sense in the process 
of selection is conspicuous by its absence; and, in the second place, 
no ordeal, even were it conducted sensibly, could be popular at which 
over 900 households must needs find disappointment year by year. The 
proportion of failure to success has increased, is increasing, and will 
not be diminished until further means of livelihood for the steadily 
augmenting ranks of ‘unemployed’ gentility be discovered, This 
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trouble being, therefore, practically irremediable, the need of circum- 
spection in the methods of selection becomes all the greater. The 
task imposed on Lord Sandhurst’s Committee is a difficult and re- 
sponsible one. Justice has to be done tothe public service as well as 
to the individual candidate ; and, however deftly the mass of conflict- 
ing evidence that will be forthcoming may be sifted and interpreted, 
it will be impossible to contrive a perfectly ideal scheme. Discern- 
ment on the part of the Committee will detect error, and impartiality 
will expose it, but for all this ‘ open competition’ will ever cry ‘ nay’ 
to perfection. 

Now what has hitherto been the modus operandi? The proceed- 
ings have opened with a preliminary examination for the purpose of 
eliminating all candidates who were wanting in extreme accuracy in 
elementary geography, spelling, arithmetic, and other School Board 
tests that until lately were grievously neglected during early education. 
The next step was that the qualified candidates should go through a 
medical inspection, at which only the blind and the maim, or those 
suffering from organic disease, were rejected ; finally, the residuum 
competed for marks in purely educational subjects. The marks-value 
of the various subjects has been changed from time to time; fresh 
groupings of obligatory and optional subjects have been devised; the 
age-limit has been altered; in fuct, every form of scholastic réchauffé 
has been adopted to suit the convenience of teachers; but there has 
been no discrimination exercised on behalf of the service. Public 
opinion has all along clamoured for the cream of the public schools, 
whereas the methods employed have only vouchsafed such small 
proportion of the cream as the doctrine of averages will allow, while 
there has been a steady bi-annual sacrifice of a large amount of the 
very best material merely to gratify the fads of a few doctrinaires. 

In no examination for the Army do marks accrue to a candidate 
until it is a question of Latin or Greek or some other branch of 
knowledge. A young Achilles who has stroked an eight at Henley 
or captained his team at football, and who has given his time and 
muscle for the honour of his school, leaves the medical inspection 
with no better prospect of success, and often with a much worse one, 
than the stripling who has just managed to pass the doctor’s muster. 

Could any process of selection for recruiting her Majesty’s Army 
be feebler than this? The needful material is at hand and in abun- 
dance; we profess the desire to secure it, yet this is the way we set 
to work. That the examinations for civil employment at home should 
be of a purely intellectual character is reasonable enough, probably 
expedient ; but to adopt the same method, though on a lower plane, 
for selecting British officers is unjust to the military service at large 
as well as to the taxpayer. 

In the proposal that is presently to come, and which is put 
forward in rough outline only as a mere suggestion, there is no covert 
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idea of substituting physique for brains or checking the flow of 
meritorious mental effort. Brains of a high quality we must have, 
in order to keep on even terms with continental standards. Nothing 
further is sought than to give physique a fair chance—in other words, 
to make it a subject of examination carrying its full meed of marks— 
and to attempt to secure the happy combination of physical robust- 
ness with intellectual fitness. To compass this end effectually 
Government must not only consent to a reorganisation of subjects of 
study, but to a further reform very drastic in character. We have 
just been told that the old ‘preliminary’ has been abolished. It 
has cost the service many a fine fellow and is well out of the way. 
In its place might be substituted a new form of ‘ preliminary ’—not — 
one of figures or spelling, but one at which the physically competent 
should be carefully marked, and the physically incompetent promptly 
plucked. 

Hitherto, when anything of the kind has been mooted in public 
speeches, or in newspaper articles and correspondence, no practical 
comments in aid of the solution of the problem have accompanied 
them. The helping hand seems to have been always stayed by the 
more fascinating impulse to abuse the system and, notably, the 
‘crammers.’ Few other subjects have been the occasion of more 
silly utterances or have provided such prolific opportunities for 
newspaper paragraphists in search of ‘copy;’ and yet the net 
result is that many public schools have been indirectly compelled to 
turn crammers themselves by instituting Army classes modelled on 
specialising methods, just as the Universities are now willing to 
specialise for the India Civil Service Competition. The tables are 
completely turned. In the petty warfare that has been waged all 
this long time between the different scholastic institutions the true 
interests of the service have been lost sight of, and we are unable to 
trace in the changes effected in recent years any other than a policy 
of protection. It is natural the heads of influential schools should 
wish all radical changes to be introduced leisurely and with as little 
friction to their curriculum of studies as possible. For this reason 
the tendency at present is to model Army examinations on the 
intellectual tests that govern the education of youngsters en route 
to the Universities, and not according to the prospective requirements 
of officers who are to be dodged about the face of the globe under 
trying circumstances of climate, and often enough of self-reliance 
and self-denial. The contention of the present writer is that the 
War Office should impose its own conditions irrespective of biassed 
counsellors, academic or otherwise ; and that, considering the enormous 
excess of supply over demand, the military authorities can command 
their own terms and readily obtain them without contravening public 
opinion in regard to the most desirable sources whence the best 
material can be derived. 
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The chief feature of the present proposal is that the War Office 
should become exclusively responsible for the conduct and manage- 
ment of the preliminary physical examination, awarding to each 
qualified candidate a certificate of his marks. This certificate would 
be handed in to the Civil Service Commissioners, who would after- 
wards conduct the literary examination, and who would include in 
their aggregate of individual marks those quoted on each certificate 
respectively. This is the one and only chance of asserting itself as 
worthy to be reckoned as well as brains that I would give to physique. 
But something much more than a casual hurried medical inspection 
will be necessary to meet the requirements of this new preliminary 
test. L’ail du maitre must scrutinise each candidate in more ways 
than one: this must be a complete and not a haphazard diagnostic. 

At present a fee of 1/. carries an Army candidate through the 
whole examination, medical and literary. Foreign Office candidates 
and nominees for House of Commons clerkships pay 6/. For the 
Home Civil Service, the India Civil Service, the Colonial services, the 
Government fee is 5/.; for the Student Interpreters’ examination it 
is 4l.; for the Engineering College at Cooper’s Hill it is 21. 

By imposing an additional 1/. on Army candidates about 2,5001. 
annually would be collected, to which the sum previously expended in 
the now exploded literary preliminary could be added. This annual 
income would not only suffice for the payment of interest on a 
Government loan for the erection, on some suitable spot, of a riding- 
school, together with such accessories as a gymnasium, fencing-room, 
properly fitted medical quarters, and other appliances for testing 
physical robustness, but it would also suffice for the salaries of a 
staff of examiners, either permanent or elected for periods, as at the 
London University. On these premises, and under the eye of the 
War Office, the physical examinations would be held. Each candidate 
would be known only by a number, and there could be no more sus- 
picion of favouritism than there is to-day in regard to any of the 
viva voce examinations in modern languages. By summoning given 
numbers at certain hours of the day, and subdividing them into 
groups among the different departments of this building, the whole 
business should not occupy more time or involve much more intricate 
management than is presently necessary for the oral examinations in 
French and German ; and it would be infinitely more diverting. In 
any case, we should be putting the horse into the shafts, and not 
behind the cart ; for our present method is to get what raw material 
we can through merely brain tests, and to improve it as best we may 
at the Sandhurst Gymnasium. With the large number of competent 
soldiers on the retired list it would be easy to find a staff to con- 
duct these preliminaries in a thoroughly satisfactory and economical 
manner. 

Consideration might also be given to the expediency of erecting 
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on the upper floors of this building some spacious rooms suitable for 
the literary examination that would follow; failing this, the com- 
pulsory visit to London of each aspirant might be limited to the 
single day of the physical test, and the literary ordeal could be held 
at various recognised centres. Whatever may be the decision on this 
latter point there would always remain the important fact that our 
War Office will have decided, after a crucial inspection, who shall and 
who shall not go on with the competition, and will know that justice 
has been done all round by giving the more physically desirable 
competitors a certain margin in marks to start upon. Obviously the 
institution of so vital a change will not necessarily make the tallest 
and strongest candidate secure of his commission. Nature will have- 
endowed him with marks to a limited extent only; and his school- 
mates will be rejoiced that his reputation in the playing field will follow 
him into the examination-room. If he is a sufficiently fair scholar 
for the needs of the service his physique will help him towards the 
goal; if he is simply an athletic duffer it will not go nearly far enough 
and his absence will not be a national loss, 

This is not the moment to discuss the details of an innovation of 
such magnitude. These will fall into abler hands if the principle 
itself be esteemed salutary and workable, and if the general idea be 
accepted as a partial clearing of the present imbroglio. But, above 
all things, the public mind must freely grasp the point that the new 
test, as proposed, can only serve as a physical auxiliary in an intel- 
lectual ordeal, just as a certain aptitude in compassing examination 
questions is a potent literary auxiliary that emergency now requires 
should be handicapped. Or, to put it in the form of a simple 
question to the public—Given the British parent with four adult 
sons, all of them decently educated and of unimpeachable morals, 
and who is put upon his honour to select the two he considers 
fittest to accept commissions in a marching regiment, would his first 
thought be for the more delicate, for the school-prize winners, or 
would it be for the healthiest, the most robust, the most prominent 
in school sports ? 

But the principle here advocated admits of no selection, no 
favouritism ; it simply introduces one more subject of examination 
which, in the interests of the public weal, shall carry marks. Let it 
not be imagined, however, that by this means our Army would be 
officered by admirable Crichtons, Short of rigid personal selection— 
an impossibility in these days—we could not come even near to 
excellence; nor are we likely to exclude a vast number of undesirable 
recruits by the method proposed ; but at least we should be certain 
of scoring many fewer grave failures and of securing a much heayier 
percentage of ‘the right sort’ than heretofore, and we should be 
endeavouring to meet the scornful criticism of modern days in regard 
to our imbecile attempts to separate the wheat from the chaff. 
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By way of anticipating the objection to this scheme that will 
probably occur to many readers as to the undesirability of building 
costly premises that would be utilised only at the two annual com- 
petitions for Woolwich, the two for Sandhurst, besides those for the 
Militia, it may be urged that there is really no limit to the useful 
possibilities of such an institution provided a central site can be 
found for it. The gymnasium and fencing-rooms might be thrown 
open to members of the civil, naval, and military services at a moderate 
subscription, except during close time; selected candidates for the 
India Civil Service, the Indian Police, the India Forest Service would 
be attracted to the riding-school; the tactical war-games, so instructive 
and recreative to Militia and Volunteer officers, might be played out 
there; the Civil Service Commissioners could hold many of their 
examinations on the premises, instead of having to hire rooms and 
halls in different parts of the metropolis, and not unfrequently very 
noisy ones, within earshot of the deafening whistles and rumblings of 
underground trains; indeed, under wise management, Government 
might introduce something worthy of this much-abused competition 
era without any assistance from the public purse. 

Should this proposal for a grand metropolitan building not be 
generally approved, an alternative scheme would be to hold both the 
physical and the literary tests at certain military depots or centres 
where there are cavalry barracks. The great drawback, however, of 
this multiplication of areas would be the difficulty of preserving 
uniformity in the standard of marking and the need of employing 
a very large examining staff." The Committee might also consider 
how far it would be rational and equitable to have a certain quota of 
marks allotted to juvenile ‘crack shots’ in Volunteer corps. 

The next step, assuming something akin to my proposal can be 
carried out, will concern the literary examination, and here there is 
room for reorganisation—less radical, forsooth, but, in its bearing on 
the whole subject, of scarcely lower importance. By taking count of 
the progressive educational movements of our near neighbours, it 
will be manifest to all but prejudiced folk that we may wear the 
badge of slavish tradition a shade too long. The old argument that 
everything beyond certain standard dishes ‘can easily be acquired 
later on’ may hold good for learned young men destined for learned 
professions, but it is not applicable to a less learned type, hungering 
for military life, or taking to the Army faute de mieux, and whose 
chances of competing are cut off at the early age of nineteen years, 
after long exposure to the temptations of the playing-field. Sand- 
hurst candidates used to have breathing-time up to the age of twenty 
to repair the ravages of excusable idleness, but even this has been 
docked ; and the blow must fall on the very men who can least well 
bear it—on the athlete who has lingered too long. 

} The existing establishment at Aldershot might be utilised to a considerable extent. 
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This is another of the many bad features in a bad scheme, and it 
is to be hoped the Committee of Inquiry will ascertain why this 
injustice has been perpetrated. 

Now, if it were possible to extract from every great educational 
centre returns, extending over recent years, of the position and 
qualifications of intending Army candidates, or, better still, if the 
periodical school reports of such candidates could be perused, we 
should discover that the great bulk of the examinees belong to a 
group of lads who were summed up in this Review (February 1889) 
in an article by the present writer on examinations generally, as 
follows :— 


In this large mass are comprehended the different types found on the outskirts 
of the sixth and all through the fifth forms of great schools. Many distinct sub- 
divisions are to be noted. There is the cleverish casual boy who works by fits 
and starts; the plodding boy of mediocre classical or mathematical abilities, 
whose work is generally creditable, but who rarely rises beyond the level of 
respectability ; then we have a great number who abominate Greek and Latin, 
and who might develop distinct tastes under a less rigid system than they are 
exposed to; afterwards come the boys who can do but won't do, and who cannot 
be induced to make any effort until their personal interests are at stake; and, 
lastly, the dreamy, artistic, dilettante lad who loafs and reads fiction. 


The residue would come under another group, which was in the 
same article indelicately characterised as ‘the unworshipful company 
of duffers.’ On the other hand, some few come forward who are 
exceedingly good scholars. They can always take care of themselves ; 
but it is on the interests of the large group that public attention is 
riveted. 

The subjoined tables of statistics will give a general idea of the 
number of competitors, of the subjects, and the averages of marking 
in the Sandhurst examination during the two years ending December 
1892. With very few exceptions, and allowing for the many con- 
tingencies and risks inseparable from all large competitions, as well as 
for the changeable moods of examiners, they yield just such a series 
of averages as the initiated would have expected. 

Table I gives an ‘analysis of the numbers competing in the two 
years, and certain averages of marks made by the first 300 competitors. 
It will be seen that the real struggle is among the last thirty or 
forty who win and the next thirty or forty who fail. So narrow an 
affair is it sometimes that on a gross total of 12,500 possible marks, 
some 300 marks only will make the difference of fifty places on the 
list. A reference to column No. 11 will verify this; and by glancing 
at columns 11 and 12, for June 1892, we shall see that 566 marks 
on a similar total made the difference of just 100 places. Indeed, it 
really comes to this—that unless a candidate is fortunate enough to 
obtain high marks in four branches, in addition to what he can 
score for his essay and drawing, his fate is sealed. Now, as the 
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margin on the purely brain test is so inconsiderable in so many 
cases, and may depend on one of many little accidents, it follows 
that the preliminary physical test would frequently turn the scale in 
the right direction. That a great number of strong young fellows 
do hold their own from first to last goes without saying; but when 
it comes to a pinch we should gain by securing a man with 3 strong 
subjects and a fine physique in preference to one with four strong 
subjects and a weaker physique; and such a school as is proposed 
would be the means of deciding every such case for us. 


TaBLe I 


lee 8 | 9 


| Maximum, 


12.500 Difference in marks obtained by 


| 


60th and 100th 


Date of 
examination 


Total candidates 
Marks, Ist place | 
Marks, a 
infantry place 
Ist and 2nd 
1st and last success 
Ist and 50th 
100th and 150th 
150th and 200th 
200th and 250th 


| 
| 


June 1891 . . |147 465 | 8,632) 5,761) 2,871 | 1,946 | 605 | 
December 1891 . | 12 9} 600 |10,371) 3 4,027 3,361 616 | 
June 1892 . - | 129|572| 701 | 8,839) 6. 5 2,185 | 1,650| 411 | 


December 1892 ./1 70| 674 | 9,424) 6,838; 370 2,586 | 2,318 | 350 
| Average per year. | 2 1220; — — | 
' 


Before looking at Table II readers who are not quite conversant 
with all the details of this examination should peruse the following 
prescribed regulations for the literary competition during the period 
under consideration :— 


SUBJECTS OF EXAMINATION 
Class 1 


(Obligatory) 


. Mathematics . . . . : . . 
. Latin ‘ 
. French or German (only 200 marks for colloquial) . 


Class 2 
(Any two subjects may be chosen) 


. Higher Mathematics ‘ . 

. German or French (as alternating with subject i in Class 1) 

. Greek ° . . 

. English History ‘ . . 

. Chemistry, elementary . : 

. Physics, elementary . 

. Physival geography, and “geclogy, chiefly enonensios in- 
cluding recognition of more familiar minerals and 
rocks, and their properties and uses . e ’ ° 
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Class 3 


(All three subjects may be taken) 
Marks 


1, English composition ° « 600 
2. Freehand drawing . ° - 500 
3. Geometrical drawing . « 1,000 


The next point of interest is the kind of choice that adults, 
chiefly drawn from the great schools, will make. All must take the 
whole of Class 1, and 99 per cent. exercise their right of taking the 
whole of Class 3. As regards Class 2, it might reasonably be sup- 
posed that Greek and Higher Mathematics (but which are not high) 
would take the lead. Let us see. 


Taste II 


Subjects chosen by successful Subjects chosen by first 100 of the 
candidates unsuccessful candidates 





| 


Higher 
Mathematics 
English 
History 
Science 
French or 
German 
Higher 


Mathematics 
Greek 
English 
History 
Science 


s 


June 1891 

December 1891 
June 1892 e 
December 1892 


a 
am 


Taste III 
SHOWING HOW MANY CANDIDATES GAINED MORE THAN Harr Marks 


| 2 . ? . er 
English Mathematics, ! aoe h or Frenc h or 
German, German, 


Latin catomw i f 
History | obligatory obligatory 


| 
| 


| candidates | 


© 


| Successful 
Next 100 
Next 100 
Next 100 | 

| Next 100 
Next 100 


June 1891 
December 1891 
June 1892 
| December 1892 


a ey 





Here, then, are certain facts staring one in the face with ugly 
stubbornness. We find a very large average so conscious of complete 
failure in Greek, after years of dabbling, that they turn for comfort 
and help to History, only to find a very ‘lenten entertainment.’ The 
averages in this branch are conspicuously meagre, while those in 
French and German are, on the whole, satisfactory, and would be 
still more so if candidates who happen to have been abroad were not 
restricted to one-tenth marks for colloquial facility. Until November 
1891 one-fifth marks were wisely allotted to the colloquial test. Who, 
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then, can have prevailed on the authorities to discourage English- 
men from learning to speak French or German, and what was their 
motive ? 

Table II tells this interesting tale—that against 160 who selected 
‘ Higher’ Mathematics and 184 who selected Greek, 521 plumped 
for History, and 632 for an extra modern language. The inference, 
then, is that Greek should be dropped, and History studied at an 
earlier stage, and that the subject should be approached more seriously 
and cease to be the pis-aller that it is. The figures in Tables II 
and IIT point unmistakably to the opinions entertained by candidates 
themselves, as well as by their advisers, when the dread moment for 
choosing has arrived; but the grievance is that the estimate of 
individual capacity is postponed to the eleventh hour, and that very 
many lads are thus sacrificed annually on the altar of customary 
law. 

Not a voice has been raised against the great schools for leaving 
the old beaten track and condescending to the path of specialism 
which for a quarter of a century and more was left for others alone 
to tread; but now, having taken the plunge, they surely possess 
the wherewithal to give completeness to the venture. The nature of 
the moral obligation incurred by this new departure is fully revealed 
by the figures in Table III, where the comparative dearth of marks for 
History (apparently a popular subject) is accurately scheduled. We 
have no quarrel with the examiners; their questions are sufficiently 
general and reasonably searching. It would obviously be unfair to 
those who have for many years given their energies to Classics and 
Mathematics, if the candidates whohad selected History were rewarded 
with profuse liberality after some eighteen months’ training in an 
Army ciass ; on the other hand, it is manifestly the business of those 
who supervise the interests of intending candidates to make needful 
provision in due season for those whose school reports betray the 
inevitable necessity of substituting History, or some other subject, for 
Greek and Mathematics, Time, zeal, and patient teaching are needed 
to make a lad proficient in Latin composition ; these are equally neces- 
sary to those who have to face a paper of questions covering the period 
from the early Saxons to Queen Victoria, in addition to a special 
paper on a prescribed period of sixty to eighty years, the whole in- 
volving questions of political, ecclesiastical, and domestic policy, of 
commerce, colonisation, rebellion, war, treaties, Indian administration, 
Scotch and Irish affairs, the composition and equipment of armies at 
different epochs, besides the thousand and one details of statesman- 
ship, lawgiving, biography, and what not, covering eight centuries of 
our national life. We used to be told that all this could be ‘ crammed ’ 
in a few months; but indeed it cannot, and the details in Table III 
show that it cannot. Therefore, my contention is that for those who, 
from temperament or other causes, utterly fail about the age of six- 
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teen, to develop any aspiration or capacity for dead languages, History 
may be found the next best substitute. In very shame we have 
been obliged to suppress our insular prejudices against modern lan- 
guages ; and, having done so, have turned what was the hollowest of 
farces into something admirably real. It was merely a question of 
goodwill, vigour, and sympathetic scientific teaching. No other 
subjects are more skilfully taught at the present hour in England; 
and my tables demonstrate that even Latin exhibits no higher level 
of proficiency, while in popularity the ‘ extra’ modern language is 
considerably ahead of all the other optional subjects. What, there- 
fore, can be achieved for modern languages can also be achieved for 
History ; but in shaping the future course of study under this head 
for Army candidates we may do worse than borrow a leaf from the 
Frenchman’s or the German’s syllabus. The young French com- 
petitor for admission to the Military College of St. Cyr is duly 
warned that history is a subject of chief importance. He is not 
asked to prepare for anything that may come in the examiner’s mind 
to propound on the history of his own country from Chilpéric to Carnot 
(this is our absurd way of doing things), but a helpful and suggestive 
outline of leading features in European history, from the Edict of 
Nantes to the Franco-German War of 1870-71, is mapped out for 
him. The regulations issued from Le Ministére de la Guerre state 
that the programme set forth has been framed to meet, as nearly as 
possible, the teaching candidates will have been receiving at the 
different lycées of the country, and with a view to obviate the 
necessity of any special preparation that might interfere with their 
general education. For the benefit of our own ‘ Army classes’ an ex- 
tract of what M. de Freycinet was advised to promulgate as his out- 
line for 1893 is given ; but it is only fair to state that the age-limit 
for entrance to St. Cyr is seventeen to twenty-one years. 


PROGRAMME DES CONNAISSANCES EXIGEES 


Henri IV.—Lutte contre l’'Espagne. Fin des guerres de religion, édit de 
Nantes.—Sully ; reconstitution du royaume. 

La France, de Taveénement de Louis XIII. a la mort de Mazarin.—Les Etats 
généraux de 1614.—Richelieu: lutte contre les protestants et contre les grands ; 
accroissement de J’autorité monarchique-——Marine et Colonies.—Minorité de 
Louis XIV; Mazarin; la Fronde. 

La politique Européenne.—La maison d’Autriche, les catholiques et les pro- 
testants en Allemagne.—La guerre de Trente Ans: intéréts des puissances 
qui y sont engagées; les armées et les bandes. Grands généraux: Gustave- 
Adolphe, Wallenstein, Turenne, Condé.—La paix de Westphalie et la paix des 
Pyrénées. 

LD’ Angleterre sous les Stuarts.—La révolution de 1648; Cromwell; la Re- 
stauration. 

Le Mouvement intellectuelle—Science et philosophie: Bacon, Galilée, Des- 
cartes 

Lettres: l’influence espagnole: l’Académie Frangaise: Corneille, Pascal. Les 
Arts: Poussin, Lesueur. 


VoL. XXXIV—No. 201 31 
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Ia Société Frangaise—L’hitel de Rambouillet; la misére au temps de la 
Fronde; Saint Vincent de Paul, 

Louis XIV, la monarchie absolue.—Théorie du roi sur le pouvoir royal; la 
cour, les Conseils, les secrétaires d’Etat.—Colbert. 

L’armée avant Louvois: recrutement, armement, commandement, administra- 
tion; les réformes de Louvois.—Le génie militaire; Vauban.—Les affaires 
religieuses: la déclaration de 1682; la révocation de l’édit de Nantes. 

La Politique de Louis XIV.—Lyonne: guerre de Hollande.—Condé, Turenne, 
Duquesne. 

Formation de la ligue d’Augsbourg; Guillaume d’Orange, Luxembourg, 
Catinat. 

La révolution d Angleterre—Les Stuarts et le Parlement; avénement ck 
Guillaume ITI. 

Les coalitions contre Louis XIV.—La succession d’Espagne; Marlborough, le 
Prince Eugéne, Vendéme, Villars, 

Dernitres années de Louis XIV.—La Cour: détresse financiére; mort 
du roi. 

Le mouvement intellectuel—Les Lettres; les grands classiques; les arts: 
Lebrun, Mansart ; le Louvre, Versailles. Les sciences. Commencement d’oppo- 
sition: Fénelon et le Duc de Bourgogne. Vauban. 

LT’ Europe vers 1715.—L’Europe occidentale apfés les traités d’Utrecht et di 
Rastadt.—Charles XII et Pierre le Grand. 

La France de 1715 jusqwau milieu du XVIITI® siécle—tLa régence, Law. 
Fleury, d’Argenson. 

Les affaires Européennes.—Succession de Pologne. Stanislas Leczinski en 
Lorraine. 

DT Autriche et la Prusse pendant la premiére moitié du XVIII* siécle.—1.’Etat 
prussien: Frédéric II et Marie-Thérése.—Guerre de la succession d’Autriche ; le 
Maréchal de Saxe. Guerre de Sept Ans. Frédéric II comme général. 

Les affaires maritimes et Coloniales.—Rivalité de la France et de l’ Angleterre 
en Amérique et aux Indes.—L’empire Anglais. 

L’Europe Orientale—La Russie, Catherine IL; Conquétes sur la Turquie. 
Partage de la Pologne. 

La fin du regne de Louis XV.—Le Parlement. Choiseul. Maupeou. 

Le mouvement intellectuel et politique.—Les lettres et les arts; les sciences, les 
philosophes et les économistes en France. 

La France a lavinement de Louis XVI.—La cour, l'administration: plaintes 
contre l’arbitraire et la confusion ; classes privilégiées; essais de réforme. Turgot, 
Necker. Les Etats généraux. 

La guerre Windépendance en Amérique.—Les colonies anglaises d’Amérique : 
leur soulévement; intervention de la France. Constitution Américaine de 
1787. 
and so forth up to the Treaty of Frankfort in 1871. 

Thus, whilst safeguarding themselves by demonstrating certain 
salient features in European history, and directing special attention 
to details of literature, society, art, philosophy, war, and government 
in France, the authorities are also acting humanely towards the masses 
of young candidates who present themselves by giving them a lead, 
instead of endeavouring to ascertain (as we seem to do) how much 


they don’t know. 

But yet another and a greater grievance is still waiting to be 
redressed. This is in the matter of Geography. The old pre- 
liminary examination in this subject unmasked a state of ignorance 
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that was appalling. Its inconvenience as part of any established 
curriculum of study appears to be such that it has now been con- 
sidered expedient to relegate it to the optional subjects, with marks 
sufficiently immaterial to discourage candidates from bothering 
their heads much about it. In the interests of our officers of the 
future this is scandalous. 

To no other subject is greater attention paid in examinations for 
officers of the French or German army. In France it is placed on 
exactly the same marks-level as history, and only a trifle below 
mathematics; while in regard to a modern language it stands as 
fourteen to ten. And, as with history, the same care is taken in 
their regulations to define the necessary course of study. Different 
countries and different subdivisions of the globe have to be 
considered under the several heads of, Physical Geography, Oro- 
graphy, Hydrography, Political Geography, and Railroads; and in 
the case of the rivers that are specified, the strategic importance of 
the regions they traverse has to be studied. 

To enter into minute details of the German system would be 
taxing the forbearance of readers unduly. In the matter of his- 
tory and geography Germany ‘ goes one better’ than France, and 
all who may wish to go to the root of their system are recommended 
to study the Anleitung fiir die Vorbereitung zum Fahnrichs-Examen. 
They will read that History is subdivided into four sections :— 

(a) Ancient History to the Fall of the Roman Empire. 

(6) From the Goths to the Reformation, including modern 
civilisation in England and France. 

(c) Modern History (Germany, France, England, and Russia) up to 
1789. 

(d) Prussian History, from A.D. 1134 to 1871. 

The syllabus gives twelve pages of examples of searching questions 
asked within the last ten years. But by far the most important and 
interesting feature of the syllabus (covering fifty pages) is the outline 
of political, physical, mathematical, and astronomical geography. The 
sketch is copiously illustrated, and everything is done to expound the 
quality of proficiency that is expected and to facilitate the work of 
teachers and pupils. The oral examination would appear to be of 
a provokingly practical character. In fact, the education of a 
soldier, and not the convenience of a system, is solely considered. 
When it is remembered that twenty-three years ago English corre- 
spondents at the Franco-German War reported that every German 
commissioned and non-commissioned officer carried a map of France 
in his wallet and was quite at home in the topography of the invaded 
districts, it is high time to call to account those who have encouraged 
this blameworthy supine:ess of ours. 

Assuredly, then, Lord Sandhurst’s Committee will have to include 
Geography among the compulsory subjects, and assign to it the same 

312 
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prominence as History, Thus far it seems to have been kept outside 
the pale of ‘ education,’ and has been treated as a subject pour rire. 
At school it has never occupied a position even approximating to that 
which at the Universities certain personages call ‘ stinks’; and yet it 
would be difficult to mention any subject more likely to be of general 
utility to a soldier, provided the present humdrum, childish smattering 
could be made to blossom, as it must do, into a minute and interesting 
appreciation of all its political, physical, and scientific aspects. 

While advocating much that must seem very commonplace to the 
devotees of culture, it may be well to point out that the bulk of 
Army candidates do not affect culture. This is a privileged in- 
heritance granted at all times only to the few, and one to which 
natural instinct has spared these candidates from laying a foolish 
claim. They belong, for the most part, to that mass who, if there 
were no British Army, would creep tortoise-like from school-form to 
school-form, or stagnate in the great backwaters of their public 
school. It is the prospect of success and the dread of failure that 
impels them ; but culture—‘ perish the thought !’ 

Needless it is to say that there is no necessary antagonism between 
culture and military service. Many officers have been, and are, men 
of exceeding culture. But the fact that we must endeavour to face, 
and having faced it then also insist on, is that culture for a military 
officer is desirable on the ground of our common humanity, and is 
not a demand of his position ; that the demand for high culture in 
an officer rests on the call there is to every human being to make 
the best he can of his own little bit of human nature; that it is 
not a call of the service, and that with it the service can at best have 
but an indirect interest. For youngsters who succeed in these 
competitions the aftermath is—tactics, fortification, drill, man- 
ceuvring, military law, the training and management of men, with 
interludes of polo, Gymkhana meetings, and other out-door sports. 
Their home of culture, their university, is the Staff College. Thus 
it becomes our bounden duty to meet fact with fact, and not with 
theory ; to sweep away once for all that which is contradictory to 
the spirit of our real wants; to promulgate some scheme for the 
future having broad common sense for its basis, and to discard every- 
thing that does not subserve the aims all well-wishers of the British 
Army have in view. 

Just one more plea for an act of grace that would be a gracious 
act. Sufficient evidence is here adduced to make it clear that the 
line of demarcation between many of those who win and many who 
fail is an exceedingly faint one. For.this reason it might be resolved 
that in the case of all those whose certificates award two-thirds marks 
in the physical text, and who are within five hundred marks of the 
winning-post at the final literary examination, a further trial shall be 
allowed nothwithstanding they may have exceeded the prescribed 
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limit of age. This would be a legitimate concession to those who 
had made a real effort to combine the dual obligation of physical and 
mental proficiency. And it will not come as a surprise if certain 
military critics who are alive to the steady development of the Central 
Asia Question should ask that the extension of the age-limit which 
is granted to University candidates may also apply to those who 
have the means, and are willing, to attain a satisfactory proficiency in 
the Russian language. Although this paper has professedly taken 
as a basis for criticism the larger field of admission to the cavalry and 
infantry, it will equally apply, except in regard to the mathematical 
and science tests, to our Woolwich ‘ gunners.’ 

In conclusion, my apology for giving expression to these views of © 
reform is that we have been waiting in vain for military experts to 
do so, and that a grievous national wrong has to be redressed. The 
public is fertile in reproach, but is slow to act; it has ever been so 
with us. The conviction, however, is slowly gaining ground that 
competition, with all its drawbacks, is not developing as it should do, 
but rather is slinking into by-ways that threaten its elasticity and 
purport. There will be time in the future to consider this in all its 
aspects; but the Army Question is one that brooks of no delay and 
no half-hearted, halting, pandering scheme. This paper is advocat- 
ing a measure wholly in favour of the public schools; for are they 
not the happy hunting-ground of the young athlete? But in 
giving to them the advantage of the physical test, the War Office 
will need to exact the other ‘ pound of flesh.’ Let, then, the Com- 
mittee invoke such military and professional aid as shall give both 
excellence and finality to their work. ; 

Compared with possible rivals, our all-too-scanty material is par- 
celled out among many climes in dangerously parsimonious doles. 
The very thinness of the ‘thin red line’ has hitherto been our boast 
and pride, and has never disappointed us. It is because of this, and 
because year by year we are confronted with increasing activity and 
fitness, and that notes of solemn warning are being constantly 
sounded, that the responsibility of those who control the ordering of 
regulations for selecting British officers has now become a matter of 
acute national concern. 


W. Baptiste SCOONEs. 














































































































THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


CHRISTIANITY AND ROMAN PAGANISM 


THE purpose of this article is by no means that of endeavouring to 
define wherein the essence of Christianity consists, but merely to 
note certain characteristics which history shows us, by contrast, tc 
have pertained to the essence of that religion. What these character. 
istics are may, I think, be learnt by considering some of the relations 
which arose between the early Church and the religions which, at its 
coming, it found established in the Roman Empire. 

Such an inquiry has been greatly facilitated by the labours of M. 
Gaston Boissier (of the French Academy), whose works! the present 
writer strongly recommends to all those who may be interested in 
the question here considered. M. Boissier shows us, with great wealth 
of illustration and abundant evidence, how the religious restoration 
inaugurated by Augustus went on augmenting during the first two 
centuries of our era, and how the results of that movement in part 
promoted, as they in part hindered, the progress of Christianity. 

A review, then, of such characteristics of pagan religions as were 
directly hurtful or helpful to the Christian Church, as well as of those 
which, by defect, served indirectly to help it, may lead us to the 
apprehension of characters which pertained and pertain to the essence 
of that system. 

Modern society is the direct descendant and outcome of the 
pagan Roman Empire. It is, therefore, the merits and defects of the 
ancient Roman religion, modified as it grew to be by successive 
Eastern influences, which for our present purpose have to be con- 
sidered. 

The early Romans were a serious, practical, and prosaic people, 
who, in spite of their bravery, were more given to fear than hope, and 
dreaded, as well as respected, the gods they scrupulously worshipped. 
Amongst these were some extremely matter of fact deities, such as 
Vaticanus, who caused the new-born infant to emit its first cry, and 
Fabulinus to pronounce its first word. Educa taught it to eat and 
Potina to drink ; Cuba watched over its repose, while four goddesses 
presided over its first footsteps. 

Of such divinities there could hardly be separate histories or 


* La Religion Romaine and La Fin du Paganisme. Paris: Hachette et Cie. 
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legends, and indeed, as we all know, Romans had not that tendency 
to humanise their gods which prevailed in Greece. Statues do not 
appear to have existed in their temples till they began to imitate, 
first the Etrurians and then more distant peoples. But when any 
event took place which was so remarkable as to seem to them ‘divine,’ 
a name was given and a worship initiated. Thus the Roman gods 
mainly arose as consequences of observation and analysis, and not 
through poetic enthusiasm. 

It might seem that the government of a people so timid and 
scrupulous as regards the supernatural must have developed into a 
theocracy ; and yet the very contrary took place. Powerful and re- 
spected as the Roman religion was, it was subject to, or rather incor- 
porated with, the state. There was no incompatibility between civil 
and sacerdotal functions, and there was never any conflict between 
the government and the pagan Church, because the members of the 
various priesthoods were thoroughly imbued with lay sentiments. 

Religion consisted in external acts of worship, which had to be 
carried out with a nice precision, with proper attitudes, due offerings, 
and correct formule. Therefore the worshipper of the gods was often 
careful to have two priests beside him when he prayed—one to dictate 
the words, while the ather followed them with his eyes on a book, so 
that no syllable should be accidentally omitted.? Thus the priests 
were rather ‘ masters of the ceremonies’ than men endowed with a 
supernatural power of acting efficiently as intercessors. 

There were no dogmas. Men’s thoughts and beliefs were free, 
and only external acts were demanded of them. Even as to the 
priests themselves, though a certain gravity of demeanour was ex- 
pected of an augur or a pontiff, neither his morals_nor his beliefs 
were taken into account. 

The object of most ancient religions was not to make men moral, 
but to obtain from powerful supernatural beings, by performing acts 

good or bad) which pleased them, safety and succour for citizens and 

their city. Morality was not the business of religion, but of philo- 
sophy, and it was the special subject of the dominant philosophy of 
Rome. Religion was not moral, save that there was necessarily a 
certain goodness in practices performed, not for any pleasure in them, 
but to obtain advantages from fellow-citizens, The Roman system 
was, in early days, a strict school of discipline, and co-existed with 
great simplicity of life. 

The Greeks were greatly edified by the way in which religion was 
honoured and practised at Rome, by the order and dignity of private 
life there, and by the intensity of Roman patriotism. The titles of 


? On the other hand the petitioner was very anxious not, by a verbal slip, to en- 
gage himself unwittingly to anything exceeding his intention—as, for example, when 
offering wine, not, by the omission of limiting words, to bind himself to sacrifice all 
the wine in his cellar. 
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Jupiter were ‘ greatest and best,’ and Vesta was—as everyone knows 
—a goddess of purity. 

For the popularity and continuance of the Roman religion it was 
hardly less useful to be free of such ridiculous and immoral legends 
as those of the Greek mythology than to be devoid of dogma. Since 
Romans might think of the gods as they pleased, they were more 
easily able to reconcile with older notions and ancient practices, such 
new ideas as the advance of intellectual culture and foreign influences 
from time to time gave rise to. The fact that the gods were rather 
divine manifestations and deified abstractions than anything else, 
made it easy to regard them as symbols of different attributes of one 
all-embracing divinity; and thus it was that men of very different 
views could unite in the traditional acts of worship of the Roman 
state. 

As the republic approached its end, the religion of Rome lost very 
much of its influence. Incredulity or indifference became the pre- 
vailing characteristics of the higher classes, who were saturated with 
Epicurean views. Even at the commencement of the empire Cesar, 
before the senate, boldly denied the immortality of the soul. What: 
wonder that temples began to fall into ruin, that the domains of the 
gods were plundered by neighbouring proprietors, that various ancient 
feasts ceased to be celebrated, and that an utter destruction of religion, 
through neglect, came to be anticipated. 

Small chance of success would have attended Christianity had it 
appeared at Rome when Cicero wrote the following remarkable words : 
Nolite enim id putare accidere posse, quod in fabulis sepe videtis 
fieri, ut deus aliquis, lapsus de colo, cetus hominum adeat, versetur 
an terris, cum hominibus colloquatur.2 This sentence may serve 
both to show the low-water mark to which belief in the supernatural 
had fallen, and the inopportuneness at that time of preaching the 
doctrine that God incarnate had not only recently conversed with 
men, but had been crucified for their salvation. How hateful such a 
notion would have been is shown by the fact that Cicero desired that 
even the name of the cross should be absent, not only from the ears 
and eyes of Roman citizens, but that it should be banished from their 
very thoughts. 

The Christian era marks the commencement of that upward reli- 
gious movement before spoken of as initiated by Augustus. The latter 
was a politic proceeding, whereby he sought to procure a support for his 
power, not to be obtained either from a decimated nobility or a populace 
which was already so largely composed of freedmen and strangers. It 
was also a popular movement, because it harmonised with a change 
produced in men’s minds by the terrible trials society had undergone, 
and, with nations as with individuals, calamity very often tends to 


* Do not think it possible that any god should come down from heaven (as is 
told in fables) to the earth, to mix and converse with men. 
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promote piety—a result temporarily brought about in France during, 
and after, the Franco-German war. But the movement was also due 
to the emperor’s personal inclination, since he was so superstitious 
that the fact of his having accidentally put his right foot into his 
left slipper would disquiet him for a whole day. When he became 
Pontifex Maximus he followed most scrupulously all ritual exigencies, 
never wearing a garment that had not been woven for him either by 
his wife or his daughter. 

He built new temples, rebuilt and redecorated old ones, aug- 
mented sacerdotal privileges and restored neglected festivals. As 
censor he also strove to reform public morals, promoting marriage 
and severely punishing adultery and outrages on public decency. He™ 
found Roman religion grateful for his favours during his life, and 
when he died his apotheosis was decreed. 

The movement he set on foot, as a reaction against the mate- 
rialism and incredulity of the republic, may be compared with the 
‘romanticism’ which set in as a reaction against the horrors which 
marked the close of the eighteenth century. The writers of both 
epochs strove for an impossible ideal, and were alike full of contradic- 
tions, the spirit of their own day mingling with and modifying their 
laudations of times gone by. 

Of the writers whom Augustus commissioned to revive a taste for 
antiquity, and for that rusticity whence Roman paganism took its rise, 
Virgil was by far the most remarkable. He is especially remarkable 
because (as our readers will recollect) his poetry sometimes assumes 
a Christian character. He is full of tenderness for human suffering 
(sunt lacryme rerum). He is humble before the gods, whose 
morality he proclaims: Sperate Deos memores fandi atque nefandi ; 
and when their decrees perplex him he exclaims, Dis aliter viswm ! 
Most remarkable of all is that well-known passage in his fourth 
eclogue beginning, Jam nova progenies, &c., which shows how he 
participated in the then widely diffused feeling that a time of crisis had 
arrived, which should renovate a worn-out world, This expectation 
was alike proclaimed by disciples of Pythagoras and of Plato, and 
thus poets and philosophers were most unsuspectingly preparing the 
way for Christianity by evolving from the old pagan world ideas and 
sentiments which facilitated its reception. Thanks to them it was 
becoming, as it were, desired before it was known, with the result 
that so many of the poor, the despised, the ill-treated, and the un- 
happy, who, with undefined hopes, were awaiting the realisation of 
vague dreams, became, for the new faith, an easy conquest. 

Virgil may be taken as a type of those religiously inclined per- 
sons who sincerely welcomed the religious revival. Their numbers 
gradually augmented after the death of Augustus, for the days of 
Tiberius and Caligula can have little disposed men to gaiety and 
frivolity. 
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Philosophy, as a whole, supported and developed the upward 
development Augustus had initiated, and it promoted the tendency 
towards monotheism. It was popularised by the theatre, where the 
rights of parent and child, husband and wife, master and slave were 
freely discussed, and moderation, humanity, and tenderness lauded. 
Tam ego homo sum quam tu, Plautus makes a slave say to his 
master. 

The essential and substantial equality of men (as having the 
same origin and end) had, indeed, been proclaimed by Cicero, who 
taught that nothing so accords with a generous soul as benevolence 
and forgiveness, and that men should regard themselves as citizens 
of the world, and not of one city only. 

For two hundred years these ideas developed themselves, and 
fructified in many practical ways, being greatly promoted, as the 
reader well knows, by the Stoic Seneca, many of whose notions were 
so congruous with Christianity (though others were extremely incon- 
gruous therewith) as to have given rise to the legend that he was a 
disciple of St. Paul. That there was a moral advance as time went on 
is shown us by the satires of Juvenal and the letters of Pliny. Horace 
advocates a good treatment of slaves as conduct befitting a gentle- 
man, but Juvenal declares it to be the positive duty of all masters. 
Great was the contrast between the high esteem expressed under the 
empire for mothers who nursed their own children, and the brutal 
indifference to infancy of the days of the republic. 

It would be a great mistake to suppose that pagan Rome did not 
know or did not practise almsgiving. Under the republic large sums 
were often disbursed to secure popularity and influence; but towards 
its close philosophy promoted a truly philanthropic, instead of an 
ostentatious and selfish, expenditure—to succour widows and orphans, 
to redeem captives, and bury the dead. From the beginning of the 
second century, state aid was bestowed monthly on the children of 
poor families. When Antoninus lost his beloved but not very meri- 
torious wife, Faustina, he founded in her honour a charitable insti- 
tution for poor girls, who were termed puelle Faustine. The 
example thus given was followed by private individuals, and Pliny 
made many a noble gift during his life, known to us through his not 
possessing the specially Christian virtue of concealing his own good 
deeds. A lady of Terracina gave 8,000/. to found an institution for 
poor children, and charitable legacies were not uncommon ; and epi- 
taphs were sometimes written which represented a dead man con- 
gratulating himself on having been merciful and a friend to the poor. 
A society largely animated by so benevolent a spirit was one prepared 
to appreciate Christian charity. 

Such moral and religious progress was also accompanied by 
the practical redemption of the weaker sex from the rigours of 
Roman law. Those who imagine that the ‘ emancipation of women’ 
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is a recent conquest would be much surprised to read many ancient 
inscriptions. They prove that women had the right of forming 
associations, the officers of which they freely elected. One of these 
bore the highly respectable title of ‘Society for the Preservation of 
Modesty ’"—Sodalitas pudicitie servande. There was also, at 
Rome, a society which might be called a ‘mothers’ meeting ’— 
Conventus matronarum It persisted till the ruin of the Empire ; 
many great ladies belonged to it and it performed important functions. 
At Rome, as elsewhere, it was the women who were, and were ex- 
pected to be, devout, and they had an honourable and recognised 
share in public and private worship. In spite of the frequency of 
divorce the tendency of Roman religion was to make marriage indis- 
soluble, and the most solemn form of it (confarreatio) could only be 
dissolved with extreme difficulty. 

The slave world of Rome also felt the benefit of the upward reli- 
gious movement. For the Roman religion not only did not close its 
temples against the slave but recognised that he had a soul and that 
his future fate did not differ from that of his master. At the 
Saturnalia it allowed him to take his master’s place and console 
himself by a day’s sport for a year’s humiliation, while, like philo- 
sophy, it favoured emancipation. 

Perhaps the most curious fact of Roman slavery was that rich 
slaves themselves possessed other slaves (vicarii), who gave their 
servile master the title dominus. The house of a wealthy Roman 
citizen was a perfect republic of slaves who had all sorts of complex 
interrelations. Thus, in one instance, the slaves belonging to the 
dining-room of a great house resolved to erect a statue to a superior 
slave who had been good to them, and their resolution reads like a 
decree of the Senate: Ob merita et beneficia scepe in se collata 
statuam ponendam tricliniares decreverunt. 

One amongst the ameliorations of their condition was the fact that 
marriage amongst them, at first in no way legal, came to receive a quasi- 
official recognition. But its incompleteness was still the occasion of 
many abuses. Thus amongst the inscriptions at Naples is one of a slave 
who records, as if it were nothing, that he had married his own sister. 
Others show that it was not uncommon for two men harmoniously to 
share a wife between them, at whose death the husbands would 
together mourn for her and combine to erect a tomb to her memory. 
Slavery had other more essential and ineradicable evils, not the least 
of which was the absence of any adequate protection for the children 
of slaves from the lusts of their masters. 

The early Italians seem to have felt a great repugnance at the 
idea of annihilation, but definite belief in a future life was in the 
days of the republic far from universal, and the Epicurean philosophy 
was a welcome boon to many, as doing away with those fears of 
Tartarus which Lucretius taught it was above all necessary to banish. 
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But a reaction soon set in, because the Epicurean doctrine, if it 
banished fear, also destroyed all hope beyond the present life. Thus 
in the days of Augustus a belief in immortality had again become 
prevalent, and it naturally grew stronger with the religious advance of 
the first two centuries. But many inscriptions show that it was very 
vague, while some plainly deny it (e.g. Non fueram, non sum), while 
others are of a very Epicurean character, as Awe, dum vivimus viva- 
mus, and Bibite vos qui vivitis. 

The great thought and care bestowed on funeral arrangements, 
however, plainly proclaim the widespread apprehension which existed 
not only of a purgatorial fire (pwrgatorius ignis), but of the horrors 
depicted in the sixth book of Virgil’s dmneid, which have not been 
without their influence on Christian sentiments and beliefs. 

The monuments which bordered the roads to Rome touchingly 
expressed how great was the desire that the dead should not be for- 
gotten by the living, and tombs were often endowed to provide 
recompenses for those who brought libations or flowers, or who would 
feast near the ashes of the dead. It was specially desired that the 
passer-by should repeat the words, ‘ May the earth lie lightly on thee,’ 
not as an empty formula, but as a prayer for the deceased’s welfare in 
the lower world, for which sacrifices (which even slaves endeavoured 
to procure) were also offered. 

The poorer classes, in order that they might secure for themselves 
due funeral rites, formed associations, which, for such a purpose, 
were freely allowed, although for other purposes such institutions, for 
the most part, had been forbidden by Augustus. Such associations 
possessed either a common purse, supplied by contributions from the 
members and devoted to the performance of their funeral rites, or else 
a place for sepulture in common. Now these associations became 
most widely diffused when Christianity was beginning its hidden and 
secret propaganda, and the primitive Christians eagerly availed them- 
selves of the freedom accorded to such societies. 

But the way for Christianity was largely prepared by the ante- 
cedent migration of other Eastern religions to Rome, in spite of the 
hostility and absolute prohibitions which they had, at first, there to 
encounter, 

It was from ancient times a generally diffused belief that each 
state had at least one supernatural patron, whose power was manifested 
by the prosperity and power of his clients. 

The Romans, who held their own gods in such high esteem, were 
not likely to despise the power of other divinities. Accordingly, when 
laying siege to any city, they practised a curious formula of evocation 
whereby they hoped to gain over that city’s gods to their own side ; 
and when a region was devastated, some families were left to carry on 
the worship of the local gods, and so save the victors from any effects 
of their hostility. 
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With such notions intolerance and a spirit of proselytism were 
incompatible. When a Roman travelled he was careful to adore 
local deities, without a thought of being thereby unfaithful to his 
own most powerful gods, who had made Rome the capital of the 
world. 

This disposition of mind greatly facilitated conquest, since no 
religious rancour hindered the fusion of a new province with the rest 
of Rome’s vast domain. Tolerance was further promoted by that 
tendency of philosophy (before mentioned) to consider the several 
worships of various deities as but so many different modes of adoring 
the same god—as the divine influence on the earth might be adored 
as Ceres, that of the sea as Neptune, and that of the heavens as - 
Jupiter. 

We have seen how laic was the spirit of Roman religion. But 
most, if not all, the religions from the East assigned a much more 
important and mystical position to their priesthoods. Thus when a 
man desired to be initiated into the mysteries of Isis a priest served 
as his spiritual father, and had a claim for life on the gratitude of 
his spiritual son. Such priests were by no means contented with 
directing the externals of worship; they desired to ‘ save souls,’ and 
to this end did what was altogether new at Rome, actually preached 
sermons! Thus Apuleius represents a priest, after a miracle in the 
temple of Isis, declaiming against unbelievers as follows: ‘ Let them 
approach, let them come and examine for themselves, and then con- 
fess their error.’ Then turning to the subject of such miraculous 
favour he is said to have exclaimed, ‘If thou wouldst dwell in 
security, inaccessible to the blows of fortune, enrol thyself in the 
Holy Militia; come voluntarily and bow thy head under the yoke of 
the sacred ministry. It is only when thou shalt be the slave of the 
goddess that thou wilt begin to experience what perfect freedom is.’ 

Such priests devoted themselves exclusively to their sacred calling, 
glorying in detachment from the world and ordinary human affec- 
tions, with definite rules of life, and wearing a distinctive habit. 

Eastern religions became more and more influential with the 
Antonines, and attained a triumphal position under Severus. Pro- 
cessions wended their way through the streets of Rome, sometimes of 
black-robed priests of Bellona, tearing their flesh and dancing like 
modern dervishes ; sometimes of priests of Isis in snow-white linen 
robes and with tonsured heads. 

One great advantage pertained to these Eastern religions—namely 
the pardons they could grant in return for ceremonial observances. 
Gladly did trembling sinners practise fastings, offer sacrifices, and 
scatter their wealth profusely, in order thereby effectually to disarm 
divine justice. 

There were priestly brotherhoods in Egypt which inhabited 
temples, and, rejecting all active employment, consecrated their lives 
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to worship and devout contemplation. Their movements were grave 
and measured ; they kept their hands folded within their mantles, and 
slept on palm leaves, with a block of wood for a pillow, abstaining 
from wine and various kinds of food. Such a monastic institution 
existed at Memphis, the strictly enclosed members of which called 
themselves ‘servants of Serapis.’ There were pagan anchorites in 
Egypt who, 150 years before Christ, anticipated the Christian 
recluses of the Thebaid. Such institutions evidently accorded with 
the genius of the nation. 

Similarly in Syria pilgrims came by thousands not only to adore 
the famed goddess Astarte, but also to assist at the functions per- 
formed by her priests. 

Twice a year one of them ascended to the summit of an enormous 
phallus, where he remained seven days and nights without sleeping, 
making intercession for the devotees, who deposited their offerings at 
the base of the structure on which he thus dwelt—strange anticipa- 
tion, as far as externals went, of the peculiar devotional practices of 
St. Simeon Stylites and the other pillar saints of Syria! 

In the Eastern religions, however details might vary, the special 
subject of religious excitement was generally a legend of the death 
and resurrection of some god—as Osiris, mourned by Isis; Adonis, 
by Astarte; orthe great mother seeing the beauteous Athis expire in 
her arms. To mourning, plaintive or tumultuous, succeeded explosions 
of joy on all sides, with groans and tears, when at length were 
heard the mystic words, ‘ He is regained ; let us rejoice !’ 

It was especially in Egypt that exciting public worship took place 
within the temples, such as long had no place in those of Rome. 
But the Eastern influence extended by degrees even to the very 
worship of Jupiter at the Capitol. His temple was solemnly opened 
for his ‘awakening,’ and as soon as the entering crowd perceived his 
image in the distance they cried out, ‘ Salve, imperator !’ All day 
long devotees performed, or pretended to perform, services of the most 
varied kinds to the greatest and best of gods. There were women 
who even flattered themselves that they could gain his love, and who 
would pass whole days seated beneath his statue without any fear of 
Juno’s anger. 

But while foreign religions had thus their effect on that of Rome, 
the latter reacted upon them by promoting calmness and sobriety 
with exactness of ritual observance. Thus with the great fusion of 
races which the Empire brought about, its tolerant, non-proselytising 
spirit also brought about a vast religious fusion. So it was that a 
sort of pagan Catholic Church spread and diffused itself throughout 
the civilised world. It can, however, only by courtesy be called a 
‘Church,’ since it had no common dogmas, no universal discipline, no 
means (nor any desire) of enforcing conformity and obedience to a 
supreme religious authority. Still it constituted a sort of religious 
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pax romana; it broadened the road of Christianity, and especially 
prepared the way for its effective organisation. 

As Rome became a residence for all strange gods, it also became 
both the religious capital of the world and its religious centre. It 
became, and was called, the ‘ Holy City’ and the ‘ Eternal City ;’ and 
so, when Christianity ultimately triumphed, it still retained those 
titles, and became naturally, as well as for other reasons, regarded as 
the religious capital of the Christian world. 

Only two religions were excluded from the otherwise almost uni- 
versal toleration of paganism—namely, Judaism and Christianity. 
Fathers of the Church have complained of this, yet somewhat unrea- 
sonably; for the concord which existed between the various pagan ~ 
forms resulted from their willingness to make reciprocal concessions. 
This neither Jews nor Christians would, nor could, consent to; and 
they had naturally to take the consequences. Yet peace was offered 
to them on the same conditions as to others. The pagans were 
ready to recognise in Jehovah their own Jupiter or Bacchus, and not 
a few were willing to keep the Sabbath and observe Jewish fasts and 
feasts. There were also some Jews, like Herod, who would not have 
regretted such mutual understandings ; but the mass of the nation 
repelled them with horror, and thereby incurred bloody persecutions, 
wherein thousands lost their lives, and furious hatred against them 
arose, which only ceased when they associated themselves with the 
pagans to persecute Christianity. 

The. Christians, as every one knows, were also offered what were 
deemed favourable terms, and little difficulty would have been felt 
in the acceptance of Christ as one god more, and (as readers will 
remember) his image had its place in the private chapel of the 
Emperor Alexander Severus, beside those of Orpheus and Apollonius. 
But no consistent Christian could tolerate idolatry even to the extent 
of scattering a few grains of incense on the altars either of the 
Goddess of Rome or of the Genius of the Emperor. Such a spirit of 
exclusiveness was a new thing to the pagans and naturally appeared 
disloyal to the Romans and opposed to the very essence of ‘ civicism.’ 

The limited space at my disposal compels me to pass over much 
I would fain say as to Roman paganism, and to proceed at once, 
from this brief record of facts, to sum up those of its characters which 
most opposed, or directly or indirectly aided, the Christian system. 

(1) It was the identification of the Roman religion with the State 
which was, perhaps, tle most powerful of all hostile influences, while 
closely connected therewith was the lay spirit of its various priest- 
hoods. Since no character which was baneful to the progress of 
Christianity could possibly have pertained to its essence, the identifi- 
cation of temporal with spiritual ends and aims could not be an 
essential character of Christianity, but must be more or lcss com- 
pletely opposed thereto. 
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Later on (as we have seen) the Eastern religions introduced 
another spirit, and one more in harmony with the growing religious 
needs of the pagans of the first two centuries. This change, how- 
ever, instead of favouring Christianity, indirectly impeded it. It did 
so inasmuch as it occasioned a rejuvenescence of paganism, and 
enabled it (by imperfectly ministering to those growing religious 
needs which only Christianity could completely satisfy) to prolong 
its life by acting as a rival to the Christian system. 

(2) The non-moral nature of paganism generally must have 
gained it the support of those least disposed to conform to ethical 
requirements, and so aided the direct opposition to Christianity ; 
while the moral amelioration introduced by philosophy, like the just 
mentioned religious rejuvenescence, must have indirectly opposed it 
by the more successful rivalry thus occasioned. That morality is of 
the very essence of Christianity is a fact which no one will probably 
for one moment question. 

(3) That Roman religion consisted merely of ceremonial observ- 
ances, and was devoid of dogma on the whole, greatly facilitated (as 
we have seen) its general acceptance and maintenance, and so far 
was one great barrier against Christian progress. Such a character 
of mere formality and such repugnance to dogma could not, there- 
fore, pertain to the essence of Christianity. 

(4) The growth of and tendency towards monotheism, imperfect 
as it was,‘ cannot have acted as a hostile influence, save in so far as 
it may have lent some strength to pagan rivalry. 

(5) The existence of slavery on the one hand, and the improved 
condition of the female sex on the other, had doubtless effects, both 
direct and indirect, of an unfavourable character; but we do not see 
evidence that they necessarily predominated over other of their 
effects which were favourable. 

We will now pass on to enumerate characters which appear to us 
to have, directly or indirectly, helped the reception and progress of 
the Christian Church. 

(1) And in the first place the whole upward religious movement, 
which, after its initiation by Augustus, continued to advance during 
the first two centuries, served as a most important, if not absolutely 
indispensable, direct auxiliary. 

(2) That state of mental expectation (before referred to in con- 
nection with Virgil) must have disposed many a mind to accept the 
Christian revelation. 

(3) The fact that paganism, in spite of all the efforts of philoso- 


* Thus the devotees of various gods often regarded their particular god as the only 
one, for which all the others were but different names or different aspects. This was 
especially the case with Jupiter and Isis, and also with Cybele, and Mithra—who was 
ultimately so widely adored. But the assertion that a given god was God par ewcellence, 
was very different from a dogmatic assertion of the essential unity of the Divine Nature. 
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phy, could not succeed in purging its religion of immorality, was one 
of the most powerful of the causes which induced its overthrow. 
Besides sexual impurities, human sacrifices, in spite of all laws, from 
time to time recurred, and the beauty and fashion of Rome would 
make a gay excursion to behold a newly installed priest of that priest- 
hood composed exclusively of murderers which Renan has so graphic- 
ally depicted. 

(4) The formal and undogmatic characters of Roman religion, 
though (as we have just seen) they had these adverse influences, none 
the less greatly aided the Christian advance ; for there were multi- 
tudes of men and women who craved for more definite religious 
knowledge and for more hearty and spiritual worship. 

To such the various ‘mysteries’ and Eastern religions afforded 
some solace, but M. Boissier gives us evidence that they were far from 
satisfying the cravings felt. Nothing was, perhaps, more difficult for 
paganism than the formulation of dogmas, except the formation of, 
say, a general and complete authoritative system. The latter, indeed, 
may be said to have been absolutely impossible to it. There were 
many who desired a religious yoke, but none—Jews and Christians 
apart—who could consistently impose it. Besides this defect, phi- 
losophy made no sufficient efforts to enlighten and instruct the people, 
and great was the contrast, in this respect, between both pagan 
priests and philosophers, and the early preachers of the Gospel. 
These deficiencies in worship, dogma, and instruction, gave great 
indirect aid to the progress of Christianity. 

(5) The imperfection (already noted) of the attempts made to 
attain to monotheism must also have indirectly, by contrast and defect, 
served to help on the Christian cause. : 

(6) The increased power and influence of the devout sex was of 
immense benefit to the nascent Church, which was also largely re- 
cruited by the servile class, whose very disabilities tended to make 
them seek its comfort and moral support. 

(7) One of the most powerful impulses towards the Christian 
religion seems to have been due to that combined anxiety and un- 
certainty about a future life which was so prevalent in the Roman 
world. Without dogma believed to be certain, because reposing upon 
an infallible revelation, no adequate consolation for the trials and 
afflictions of this life can possibly be offered. 

Such, if we are not greatly mistaken, were the main influences 
which opposed or favoured the advance of Christianity. It only re- 
mains for us to note certain contrasts between the last-named religion 
and the system it found existing in the world, in order to be able to 
determine one or two characteristics which we think must be admitted 
to pertain to the essence of Christianity. 

That great, non-contentious, incoherent religious mass which, by 
a somewhat forced comparison, we have termed the ‘ pagan Church ’ 
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was entirely devoid of a definite, universally received system of belief, 
the same for the cultured and the ignorant, without any distinction 
of esoteric and exoteric views. Even that which seemed the most 
stable and definite system of thought—that of the Stoics—was such 
only in appearance. The Stoics were agreed neither as to the immor- 
tality of the soul nor as to the nature of God, who was for some the 
sun, for others the ether, and for yet others nothing but the material 
world itself. 

Philosophy had proposed and attempted to answer the most im- 
portant problems, but had left them unresolved. The religious revival 
had excited pious desires and aspirations without affording them any 
solid satisfaction. The Emperor was Pontifex Maximus, and wor- 
shipped while alive as well as after death. Yet, though Roman 
religion was identified with him, he was as impotent as undesirous to 
settle any fundamental beliefs for his people’s hearty and conscientious 
acceptance, though of course he could enforce external ceremonial. 
There was universal toleration precisely because there was a universal 
impotence for establishing any certain and dogmatic truth. The 
toleration of such a Church was but negative,‘and consisted in the non- 
insistence universally of beliefs which were locally deemed of most 
vital importance. Its Catholicity was similarly spurious and nega- 
tive and depended on the non-universal acceptance of what were 
locally regarded as the most sacred of religious truths. 

Contrasting with this nebulous religious system the nascent 
Christian Church; two of its characteristics stand out in the most 
striking contrast. They are (1) an organic catholicity, and (2) 
authoritative dogmatism—not only as to outward acts but also as to 
complete internal assent and belief. As to its catholicity, the same 
fundamental doctrines—however small their number compared with 
the explicit possessions of later ages—were everywhere taught and 
received. Neither was there any distinction of esoteric and exoteric 
teaching. The Church either of Rome, Jerusalem, Egypt, or trans- 
alpine Gaul did not admit to communion members of any other local 
Church which denied the doctrines (whether of Rome, Jerusalem, 
Egypt, or Gaul) held to be the most sacred of all. It was a real 
catholicity, inasmuch as it depended on the universal acceptance of 
what was most revered in each and every province of the empire. It 
was catholic also, because it had no limit as to nationality, and was 
the offspring of no local cultus in any city, while it was freely offered 
to the citizens of every city, to the inhabitants of every province of 
the Empire, and to the world beyond the Empire. No competent 
scholar denies that at the close of the second century such a catholic 
Church gives evidence of at least its incipient existence. 

This character of ‘catholicity’ can hardly be denied to be one 
pertaining to the essence of the Christian Church long before it 
mounted the throne with Constantine. 
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But its catholicity depended on another character still more 
essential and fundamental, and yet more contrasted with the nature 
of the so-called pagan Church. 

This still more fundamental character was that of authoritative 
dogmatism, To all men a doctrine was preached, and assent to its 
teaching was categorically demanded. No external acts, no cere- 
monial observances, were deemed of the slightest value without the 
interior assent of the mind and the adhesion of the will to that doc- 
trine. Moreover, the Christian religion did not consist of religious 
doctrines or of religious practices, but of two facts, the acceptance of 
which, as facts, was indispensable and imperative: (1) one of them 
was the fact of the founder’s life, death, and resurrection; the other 
(2) was the fact of an organised community which authoritatively 
handed down and interpreted the tradition of that founder’s teaching, 
with power to add to or exclude from the Christian body, although 
membership of that body was taught to be a necessary condition of 
life everlasting. 

Quite recently it has been shown, by an authority who cannot be 
accused of any ultra-orthodox tendency, how authoritative and dis- 
tinctly dogmatic was the early Church, and how great was the influence 
of the authority of Christian Rome. Dr. Adolph Harnack * has given 
the early creed of the Roman Church as follows : 


I believe in God the Father Almighty, and in Jesus Christ His only begotten 
Son, our Lord, who was born of the Holy Ghost and the Virgin Mary, crucified 
and buried under Pontius Pilate, who rose on the third day from the dead, and 
ascended into heaven, and sitteth on the right hand of the Father, from whence He 
shall come to judge the quick and the dead; and in the Holy Ghost, the Holy 
Church, the forgiveness of sins, and the resurrection of the flesh. . 


This Roman confession Dr. Harnack regards * as having been ‘ in 
all cases the foundation stone’ whence the various provincial Churches 
satisfied their several needs according to their different circumstances. 
He roundly declares that ‘the creed of the city of Rome governed 
the whole creed-formation of the West;’ and he further tells us? 
that ‘ the various anti-Gnostic rules of faith presuppose a short, settled, 
formulated creed, and this must, in the second century, have been 
the old Roman creed.’ 

As to the precise period at which its existence must be admitted 
—the minimum of its antiquity—he regards it * as certainly dating 
from ‘ the middle of the second century,’ and affirms that it can be 
traced ‘ on direct lines’ to the second half of the third. But no one 
will probably dispute that if such a creed was a recognised authorita- 
tive baptismal symbol as early as 250 A.D. it is impossible to believe 
that it could have grown up in fifty years ; and thus it plainly comes 


5 See Nineteenth Century for July 1893, p. 158. ® Ibid. p. 162. 
7 Ibid. p. 167. ® Ibid. p. 162. 
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within the range of the period considered in this article—namely, the 
two first centuries of our era. 

But as to the character of the early Roman Church and our 
indebtedness thereto, Dr. Harnack says— 

Whoever turns from the perusal of the Apostolic Fathers and the Christian apolo- 
gists to the Old Roman confession cannot but render a meed of grateful admiration 
to the Roman Church for the act of faith which she has here made in her baptismal 
creed. If we consider with what strange and curious notions the Gospel was 
already at this time often associated, in what a meagre spirit it was often con- 
ceived, and how Chiliasm and Apocalyptics on the one hand, and legalism and Greek 
philosophy on the other threatened to destroy the simplicity of Christ, the Old 
Roman creed will seem to us doubly great and venerable.® 


Considering, then, the contrast presented by the Christian reli- 
gion to that of pagan Rome, the most striking and essential distinc- 
tions appear to be those herein pointed out. Christianity is essentially 
moral; but morality—and high morality—was also introduced into 
paganism by teachers of philosophy. 

Christianity taught the doctrine of a Divine Sonship and Incar- 
nation ; but analogous views were common in various pagan forms of 
religion. It taught also the resurrection of a Divine Sufferer; but 
that, in other shapes, was the accepted belief of multitudes. 

It taught contempt for honours, riches, and worldly pleasures ; 
but the same was taught by the Stoics and the Cynics. 

It propagated its creed without the aid of, and in opposition to, 
the Roman State ; but many Oriental religions did the same thing. 
Thus it appears to me that the two most striking differences between 
paganism and Christianity—differences, therefore, which must be 
held to be most essential—were the possession by the Christian 
Church of (1) catholicity and (2) authority. Such authority also, 
when it first appears on the field of history, shows itself, as it were, 
crystallising round the person at the head of the Roman Church—as 
was natural, for the Romans were the born legislators and governors 
of the world. 

But if the most apparent of all the distinctions between paganism 
and Roman Christianity in its earliest period are Catholicity and au- 
thority, what is the distinctive character of that Christianity to-day ? 
We have still a Church which differs from all other religious bodies by 
the same two essential marks, (1) catholicity and (2) authority, and 
which is unquestionably the direct and uninterrupted descendant of 
the primitive Church at Rome. Other religious bodies may share 
with it this or the other group of doctrines or of practices, but there 
is not one other which dares to affirm that it alone is catholic, and 
that it alone possesses absolute dogmatic authority. The Church 
also which solely asserts these claims is now, as in the second cen- 
tury, the Church of the Roman communion, and regards with respect 
and deference the Roman Pontiff. 


® See Nineteenth Century for July 1893, p. 175. 
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There are persons who presume to apply the term ‘ Italian mission” 
to the English Church in communion with Rome, as if that term was 
a term of opprobrium, or at least denoted some inferiority of status. 
But the members of that Church glory in such a title, and declare 
that it is by God’s unmerited mercy they have the inexpressible 
privilege of being Roman Catholics. They are an Italian mission, 
and the aims of that mission they strive to fulfil. I am far, indeed, 
from feeling any desire for the destruction of the Anglican Church. I 
recognise the important and beneficent réle it fulfils, and have 
the highest respect for many of its ministers, My recollection of its 
action in my own regard demands my gratitude. Nevertheless the 
duty to bear witness to truth admits of no compromise. I feel, there- 
fore, compelled to call my readers’ attention to the fact that there was 
another Italian mission, that of St. Augustine, whence arose the English 
Church as it existed till the reign of Henry the Eighth. Up to the 
year 1534 its prelates and priests had also dutifully striven to fulfil the 
Italian mission they had received, but then they shamefully aban- 
doned it, setting aside, in despite of authority, that Church organi- 
sation they had themselves ever regarded as essential,’® thus also 
cutting themselves off from the other character of catholicity. 

Thus both the Anglican Church and the English Roman Church 
were ‘ Italian missions,’ but they differ essentially in the fact that the 
former was and is, while the latter is not, faithless to its mission. 

We must now, in conclusion, say a few words as to the positive in- 
fluence of antecedent paganism on the Christianity which sprang up 
amongst it. As most of my readers probably know, M. Ernest Havet, 
in his work Le Christianisme et ses Origines, endeavours to show 
that Christianity was nothing more than the natural, inevitable out- 
come of the mingling of Hellenism and Judaism with Roman life 
under the conditions existing at the time. This M. Boissier entirely 
denies.'' He admits that it developed under favourable (the Theist 
must term them ‘providential’) circumstances, as we have here 
endeavoured to show, and it can hardly be denied that it came at the 
very moment most profitable for its success. As Prudentius says— 


Christo jam tum venienti, 
Crede, parata via est. 


Christianity profited by its environment, but was not thereby gene- 
rated. That system (as shown, for example, in St. Paul’s epistle to 
the Romans) is as radically distinct from Hellenism as from Roman 
paganism, and carried forward to an otherwise impossible consumma- 
tion the reforms and religious ameliorations which arose in the pagan 


%” Thus Archbishop Courtenay in the Archiepiscopal Commission of 1382, wherein 
seven bishops (one of them William of Wykeham), with thirty-seven leading theo- 
logians, co-operated, declared the doctrine that the English Church should exist under 
its own laws, and not subject to the Pope, to be an heretical proposition. See the 
Tablet, August 26, 1893, p. 327. 

" Vol. ii. p. 400. 
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world. But, as we have said,'? philosophy and religion had raised 
questions which they could not solve, and aspirations they could not 
satisfy, while complete solution and abundant satisfaction were 
afforded to those who accepted the Christian faith. 

Judaism was the dawn which announced the near advent of the 
‘Sun of Justice,’ but the fulfilment of its law was only accomplished 
by breaking away from what was its central principle, as Judaism. 
The essence of Christianity, as we have seen, consisted for one thing 
in its catholicity; but Judaism was, and is, essentially a racial 
religion, and therefore incapable of universal extension. It was also 
too devoid of dogma to fulfil the requirements of that age, since it 
consisted in little more than the assertion of God’s unity and the fact 
that the Jews were his chosen people. Every Jew will admit that 
their sacred formula, ‘ Hear, O Israel: the Lord thy God is one God,’ 
contains the essence of Judaism. 

As to Hellenism, that it also contributed its share to the develop- 
ment of Christianity no reasonable man would wish to deny. The 
Christian Church, as it exists in the concrete in every region of the 
world’s surface, receives, and must receive, modifications from its 
environment; but accidental modification and essential transforma- 
tion are very different things. 

We have seldom been so forcibly impressed with the way in which 
an author’s prejudices can distort his judgment, as in our perusal of 
M. Havet’s work. His ignorance of the Christian Church is also 
curious. He represents it as claiming that its rites and ceremonies 
and its pious practices are due to special and extraordinary revela- 
tions, instead of having arisen as acts responding to and supplying 
natural human wants. He details a number of pagan customs to 
which a variety of Christian medieval customs conform, and he, with 
almost incredible absurdity, represents the latter as having directly 
followed from the former. But every tiro of ecclesiastical history 
knows that a long interval intervened between the cessation of such 
pagan customs and the development of analogous Christian ones. 
It would be as absurd to believe in a direct filiation, instead of a 
mere relation of analogy between such practices, as to believe that 
the pillar of St. Simeon Stylites was a mere imitation of the long 
antecedent one of the priest of Astarte. As in the organic world we 
continually meet with (as it has been my special function to point out) 
the ‘independent origin of similar structures,’ so also in the domain 
of human history we continually meet with ‘the independent origin 
of similar customs.’ This circumstance needs no elaborate theory for 
its explanation; it follows, as it might be expected to follow, from 
the simple fact that there is a great deal of human nature in every 
one of us, 

St. GeorGE Mivarr. 


2 Ante, p. 12. 
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ORPHEUS, HAVING DESCENDED TO THE NETHER WORLD IN 
SEARCH OF EURYDICE, THUS ADDRESSES PROSERPINE 


RULER and regent, to whose dread domain 
The mighty flood of life and human woe 
Sends down the immeasurable drift of souls, 
As silted sands are rolled to Neptune’s deep, 
I, even I, approach your awful realms, 

Queen of oblivion, lady of Acheron, 

To crave one captive. I alive descend, 

A live man nourished still on human bread, 

A man with limbs of flesh and veins of blood, 
What right have I to tread the cheerless field, 
Of the eternal exile? What despair 

Hath made me undertake so dire a road; 

A chasm, in whose mouth the tumbled crags, 
Tumbled and jumbled, as in Titan wars, 

Lie fragmented in horror, block on block, 
Torn and enormous boulders. On through these 
Undaunted down I went. I wished to die. 

I held my poor life cheaply in one hand, 
Cheaply and loosely, as a fluttering bird, 
Whom any onward step may grant escape ; 
And at the base of the abyss, behold, 

A level platform and an unknown land. 

And at this point the ghostly realm begins, 
And I had done with day and done with men, 
And the sweet sun was quenched and far away. 


Soon, soon I saw the spectral vanguard come, 
Coasting along, as swallows, beating low 

Before a hint of rain. In buoyant air, 

Circling they poise, and hardly move the wing, 
And rather float than fly. Then other spirits, 
Shrill and more fierce, came wailing down the gale, 
As plaintive plovers come with swoop and scream 
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To lure our footsteps from their furrowy nest, 
So these, as lapwing guardians, sailed and swung, 
To save the secrets of their gloomy lair, 

And waved me back, impeding my advance. 
Yet I persisted, though my veins ran cold, 

To catch the winnowing of their awful wings, 
And feel the sweat-drops of their ghostly flight 
Drip on my neck and shoulder from above, 

As ice flakes from the mantle of some cloud 
That overpasses, bearing in its breast 

A core of thunder and the seeds of hail. 

Ye spectral bats, with latticed cobweb sails, 
Shall I, around whose cradle Muses sang, 

Quail at your emanations weak as rain ? 

As mist I cleave your ineffectual files, 

Love shall not shudder at your goblin eyes. 


Yet have I weathered direr dread than these, 

In winding from the frontier of thy realm, 

Here to thy throne-step and thy sceptred seat, 

A piteous interval, a roadway grim, 

And avenued with horrors ; thick as when 

The Arcadian peasant plants the frequent stem 

Of rough-leaved, bramble-fruited mulberries, 
Ranked on the causeways of the dusty roads 

To feed the worm who weaves the stoles of queens, 


Thus on each hand has peril fringed my path, 
Under the strong wing of the rose-wreathed god, 
Peril of waters, peril of the dunes, 

The marsh, the fog, the whirlwind, and the fire, 
Malignaut shores with reason-blasting sights, 
And the dim dungeons of the eternal curse 

I traversed, and in arduous passage scaled. 

Love, orbed in iris halo, step by step, 

Went with me, mighty Love, who tunes my lyre: 
Unseen he went, and breathed into my ear 

The consolations of his nectared lips, 

And on the utter edge of horror gave 

A whisper from the fair Thessalian fields, 

A hint of rosebuds ripe in crystal dew, 

And the clear morning summits, poised above 
The belt of vineyards and the zone of pines, 


I, fed with vision, held securely on, 
Nor heeded half the execrable sights 
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Which ripen in the forest of despair, 

The thorn-encircled stem of human woe, 

The leaves of agony’s expanded rose 

With glowing petals and a fiery heart. 

Under the shelter of my master’s plumes, 

I did not turn my feet from any dread. 

I took the woes full-breasted as they came ; 

Then suddenly the dolorous thicket ceased, 

And all the wailing of its woods retired, 

Like the voices of some dreadful nightingale. 
And at my feet a turbid river came, 

I knew the stream, I knew the flaccid roll 

Of those accursed waves : sighing it ran. 

Lethe thou art and worthy of thy name. 

Will Love sustain me through this bitter flood, 
Where all things are forgot ? Maybe these waves 
Will wash away my sorrow. On, faint heart, 
And bear me up, sweet Love, and guide me through. 
And out I waded through the curdled wave 

To the mid channel : girdle-deep it grew. 
Loathing I went, from waist to knee in wave, 
From knee to heel in slime; I moved as one 

In heavy chains advancing to his doom. 

But Eros found a ford and pushed me through ; 
And whispered ‘ Fear not, see, it shallows now.’ 
And when I found the hateful wave subside, 
And saw the nearness of the further shore, 

My heart rejoiced. I cared not for the slime. 
Nor those Lethean reaches daunted then, 

Not the long withered reed-beds, sad in ooze, 
Not the black bulrush bank, against whose stems 
The lap and washing of the sequent waves 

Sough on for ever. Not the broken brows, 
Steep at the river turn and undermined, 
Wherefrom the snags of oak and tortured boughs 
Project, and latticed ribs in skeleton 

Jut from the crumbling margin, hung with weeds, 
Trophies and wrecks of some old deluge gone, 
That rot and fester in the eddying creeks. 


Evading then these foul and crumbling brinks, 
I planted footstep on a firmer soil. 

Before me rose a great and gloomy plain, 
Ridged into tracks by mighty chariot wheels, 
And at its verge a formidable gate 

With castled bastions like a mountain wall, 
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And adamantine portals smooth as ice. 

And trembling I approached these Titan doors. 
Then through the gate I entered Acheron, 
Region of sorrow, citadel of pain, 

The city with the heavy citizens. 

Coasts of remorse and colonies of sin 

I traversed, sore of foot and sick of soul : 

I saw the awful many-sided face 

Of human agony. I saw the dregs 

Of anguish and the deepest deeps of woe. 

The bitter road is run. The goal is gained. 
Here at thy throne my gloomy journey ends, 
O purple-mantled queen, with slow grave eyes, 
And I unbind my sandals, stained in blood, 
And make petition on adorant knee. 

Forgive and grant me pardon that I come. 
For great is Love, who gave me pilotage, 

And mighty in the land without a rose. 

I come not as Alcides, sheathed in mail. 

I have only a little music and a lyre, 

Seven piteous chords strung on a tortoise back. 
Dare I approach the impenetrable doors, 

Or batter at the famished gates of hell, 

So feebly furnished for the dire assault ? 


Can music build the stars or mould the moon, 
Or wring assent from Hades’ doubtful brows ? 
Can I make weep the stern and lovely Queen, 
Before whose feet the ripples of the dead 
Pass like an endless sea beating her throne ? 
They move her not. In autumn’s gusty hour 
Shall the innumerable broken leaves, 

The aimless russet-sided rushing leaves, 

Gain pity from the hatchet-handed boor, 
Who shears the stubborn oak, an eagle’s throne ? 
Doth pity sting the rugged fisher folk 

For the blue tunnies sailed inside their net ? 
She will not hearken. I shall sing in vain. 


Yet song is great. These pale dishevelled ghosts 
Crowd in to hear with dim pathetic eyes, 

And quivering corners of their charnel lips. 

They rustle in from all the coasts of hell, 

As starlings mustering on their evening tree, 
Some blasted oak full in the sunset’s eye. 

And over all the mead the vibrating 
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Hiss of their chatter deepens. I can move 

These bat-like spectres. Can I move their Queen ? 
Yet song is great: and in the listed war 

The hero, while some martial pzan thrills, 
Breathes out his soul upon the hostile spears, 

And gains—a wreath to bind his temples dead ! 


Ay, song is great, and even an iron Queen, 
Stern as her flinty judgment-seat of doom, 

May see arise on music’s golden plume, 
Ambrosial glimpses of a dawn divine, 

And pearl-drops in the rose-red heaven of youth. 


THE INVOCATION 


Queen, thou shalt hearken by the breath and fragrance 
Of those old lawns at Enna: by the gales 

That woke the drooping sister violets, 

And mingled all the sward with musky thyme: 
By the trembling iris, by the speckled eyebright, 
By the zoned orchis like a purple bee, 

By the rich mountain tulip’s splendid wings 
Dropt like a flame-tuft on the shelving crag: 

By the grey headland o’er the crescent bay: 

By the faint ripple of the island foam : 

By the sails that swept so proudly up the sea, 

By the stern galleys pulsing golden oars, 

By every tuneful wind and wasted wave, 

By virgin innocence and vestal tears, 

And by thine own immortal maidenhood— 

Ah, by remembrance of those asphodels— 

The lily of the Elysian heroes’ rest— 

The asphodels flung groundward in dismay 

From thy faint trembling hands and fingers pure, 
What time the sudden chariot and wild steeds 
Rolled as a whirlwind, rushing up behind, 

While on thy bare and ivoried shoulder came 
Their breathing like the bellows of a forge— 

And he, the demon lover, from the car 

Stept as a cloud of gloom, and in his folds 

Wrapt thee, and night closed on thy radiant eyes. 
O, I adjure thee by that day’s despair, 

By those torn flowers thy lonely mother found 

In search for thee, scorched by the burning wheels : 
Ah, fallen flowers, have pity on them and me! 
Bethink thee, Queen, how on that day one rose 
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Fell, of all blooms that fell, the sweetest bud, 
The mystic rose of girlhood ne’er rebloomed, 

Its virgin curtain broken, its dewdrops gone— 
Ah, not of Orcus all the sceptred gloom, 

The purple and the queendom and the gold, 
Shall do away touch of those gracious days, 

By the hum of tna, vineyard-clustered tna, 
Flushing its grapes with subterranean fire, 
Girdled with gleaming cities round its sides, 
And the hewn houses of great marble gods, 
By.the Sicilian ocean, cold and clear, 

Whose deeps outpass in azure Hellas’ seas, 
Whose nights have mellower moons and clearer stars, 
Whose orange groves bear more Hesperian fruit, 
Whose fountains gush from more enamelled meads, 
Whereby the halcyon flits, a tissued gleam, 

Bird of the rainbow: and the lovely land 

Is as one great and golden orchard plain, 

And haunted by some Genius, dropping balm, 
Winged, as a nightjar wings o’er darkened moors 
With plumes of silent flight. 


I make appeal 
Beyond thy Queendom and these nether shades : 
Beyond the gloomy grandeur of thy throne 
I pass to other regions, other realms. 
And my entreaty soars with eagle wing 
Beyond the horizon barriers of the past. 
I speak to one pale girl, who passed her hours 
With wool and distaff at her mother’s side 
In the sweet long ago. Still beats thy heart 
The same behind the ruby-cinctured stole ; 
Although long years of judging guilty souls 
Have given thy lips and brow a stony mask, 
And changed thee in Medusa’s loveliness 
For Hebe’s roseleaf dimples. In those days, 
The dews of pity came in easy tears, 
And slight oecasion dimmed thy lucid eyes 
And brimmed their fountains. If athwart thy path, 
Prone from the lofty nest, some callow bird 
Lay shattered in unfeathered nakedness, 
A sight for tears. And tears thou couldst bestow, 
If with the hunter’s arrow in her flank, 
With blood-drips limping through the corkwoods came 
A mild and sobbing fawn. I half believe 
That the shed glories of a wasted rose 
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Could make thee weeping-ripe for one dead flower. 
Ah! what a change has come! The wax grows steel. 
But in thy stern heart pity is not dead, 

But on her lies the dust of cruel years. 

Be once again the girl compassionate, 

And lay aside the inexorable queen 

To hear my prayer, if only for an hour. 

While I unroll the tragedy of love 

In bleeding accents set to burning chords, 

In agonies which thrill along my string. 

Oh, for the language of a god to prove 

The enormous desolation I endure! 

Had Phebus half my pain, all hell would weep. 
Or if I had the mighty Sun-god’s touch, 

Then would I sweep the lyre with such a stress 
And storm of passion, such supreme despair, 

Such wailing emphasis, that I would make 

The woods, the waves, the lonely mountains"weep, 
And I would drown all Nature in remorse, 

A Niobe of tears, that this should be. 

Until the withered phantom, hungry Death, 
Relenting latest of created things, 

In utter pity sets his cage-door wide, 

And lets my lark soar back to crystal heaven, 
Regaining that clear region, where her nest, 
Empty and orphan, waits Eurydice. 


What scourge from heaven, what scorpion whip of hell 
Outvenoms my bereavement? Surely none. 

To lose her any way were giant woe: 

To lose her thus, ineffable despair. 

Torn from my lips upon her spousal morn, 

In the climax of her utmost dearness slain : 

Slain at Love’s loveliest moment, ere the cup 

Of her sweet being had enriched my life. 

The rites at Hymen’s gate were barely done, 

The incense smouldering yet, the wine undried, 
And trickling ruddy from the altar face 

In our libations. Then the marriage train 

Wound through the temple doors with choral hymn. 
She, like a meadow rose in bridal robes, 
Lighthearted trips along the pastoral hills, 

Her maidens round her, roses near the rose. 

Sweet as the blushing planet of the dawn, 

She went with hurrying footsteps, light and free, 
In silken bents knee-deep and tufted thyme, 
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Nor saw within the sedge an adder coiled, 

Nor knew she pressing death. But that ill worm, 
Evolving fanged and fiercely from the herb, 
Mailed round in sapphire bars and speckled scale, 
Kissed once her rosy feet and kissed no more: 
But gave my darling sleep, measureless sleep ; 
And we stood round, like nations changed to rock, 
With some new Gorgon horror frozen numb. 
Then wild lament arose along the hills, 

And dirges came where hymeneals rang. 

Lord of his kingdom, Love sang pxan then ; 

Reft of his empire, we sing dirges now. 

And, sobbing cadence of funereal gloom, 

We wind her in the raiment of the dead, 

The shrouded mantle of eternal sleep, 

Ay me, the dear one. Then as twilight fell, 
With torch and taper rounded, crowned with yew, 
Wailing we bore her to the cypress lines, 

Sown with the urns and ash of fiery hearts 

Of old-world lovers, cold and gone to dust. 
Thither we bore her pallid on her bier, 

A silver moon cradled in ebon cloud; 

And over her we sprinkled marigolds, 

Flower of the dead, stars on the sable pall ; 

And there was one more gravestone, one more heart 
Broken, and in the world no other change. 


What right have I to live, so crushed with woe? 
I dare not see the light now she is gone. 

I hate to watch the flower set up its face. 

I loathe the trembling shimmer of the sea, 
Its heaving roods of intertangled weed 

And orange sea-wrack with its necklace fruit, 
The stale insipid cadence of the dawn, 

The ring-dove, tedious harper on five tones, 
The eternal havoc of the sodden leaves, 
Rotting the floors of autumn : one and all, 
The outworn tricks of nature. I am weary, 
Weary and incomplete and desolate. 

To me, Spring, sceptred with her daffodil, 
Droops with a blight of dim mortality, 

And the birds sing Death and Eurydice. 


Ah, dear and unforgotten ; on the wind 
Her voice comes often, low and sweet it comes, 
In such a sigh as draws the yearning soul 
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Out of my breast to follow and float away, 
To lean upon the storm with falcon wing, 
To overtake the laggard moaning blast, 

And clasp her in the whirlwind, shade to shade, 
And ghost to ghost. There let us interlock 
Our spectral limbs, and so in mutual flight 
Rush at the sun and burn remembrance out. 
Be thou effectual Lethe to our pangs, 

O mighty fountain of primeval fire ; 

Father of lesser lights, compassionate, 

Burn out, abolish our two weary souls ! 
Thou rollest on to rest the toiling stars. 

The Meteor of the morning doth untie 

Her shining sandals on thy temple floor, 
And fiery flakes fall from her golden locks. 


Forsaken Orpheus, smite once more the lyre : 
Sweep all thy echoing chords and make an end. 
Let sorrow quell the deep and vanquish Fate. 
Let song and pity, winged with burning words, 
Prevail upon a storm of melody, 

Melting the queen’s inexorable heart, 

As wax before the furnace of my pain. 


O thou, most regal, arch and arbitress 

Of doleful nations, with thy mural crown, 
Rod of dominion, orb of adamant, 

Robed in the ruddy stain of vintage lees, 
With garments like the morning fiery red— 

I do adjure thee, lovely Proserpine, 

Terrible Proserpine and yet most lovely, 
Release the viper-slain Eurydice, 

Untimely taken and supremely loved : 

Give her again to taste the gentle air, 

Let me extort her from this rugged Hell. 

Lo, on my brow the toil-drops start as rain, 
Raised by the wrestling fervour of my prayer ; 
And all my blood beats in an agony 

Of hope and expectation. Ah, relent, 

I see sweet pity dawning in thine eyes 
Immortal. O my Queen, on thee returns 
Breath of the ancient meads, thy mother’s smile, 
The old old days, the sweet sweet times of eld. 
Thou shalt relent. O lady, is it much 

To thin the frequence of thy crowded realms 
By losing one poor captive, dearly loved ; 

She will return after a few brief years 
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To thine eternity. ’Tis but one crumb 

Pinched from the side of thy great loaf of death, 
Daughter of Ceres. ‘But one grain of corn, 
Which in this nether world all winter slept 

To rise on wings of spring in glorious birth ! 


Clash, O my lyre, clash all thy golden chords, 
For we have won! I see the ghosts divide 
To right and left a mighty lane of darkness ; 
As from the utmost coasts of Acheron 
Eurydice comes sailing like a star. 

Dove of the cypress, come: my hungry soul 
Awaits thee trembling with expanded arms. 
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